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PREFACE 


vi 

monstrosities. What is demanded for survival is thinking and feeling human 
beings functioning to the fullest of their potentials. It is our conviction that only 
through relevant education can those potenHals be achieved. 

The authors of Modern Methods have always stressed teaching methods that 
begin with students rather than with teachers or curriculum guides or textbooks, 
believing that young people are successful and happy only when they are actively 
involved in their schoolwork. The writers of the present edition maintain that 
fundamental attitude. The "newness" of the edition will be found in many 
of the ways in which this attitude can be developed. In addition to a com- 
plete updating of its social references, the third edition also concerns itself with 
the newer developments in educational theory and practice, including inquiry 
approaches to curriculum and methods, innovative ernluation procedures, and, 
throughout the volume, ways to reach and teach the educationally deprived 
student. Those aspects of earlier editions which long ago proved their relevancy 
and are now widely imitated have been maintained and updated— educational 
games and simulations, group procedures, sociometrics, counseling techniques for 
the teacher, and practices for the democratic classroom. 

One of the most popular features of Modern Methods in the past has been its 
application of actual anecdotal materials (collected fro: ■ a multitude of teachers, 
administrators, and other school personnel) to illu"- ate, amplify, and support 
theories and practices discussed. Anecdotes, most of them new, continue as an 
important adjunct to the text. Also, readability and sense of humor are retained. 

While Modern Methods has been widely read in the past and while we hope 
that it has helped teachers perfect their teaching attitudes and styles, it is only 
now in the 1970s that we believe that the schools are ready and willing to adapt 
themselves to more extensive utilization of these practices. Now more than ever, 
the Modern in Modern Methods is asked for by prospective teachers and prac- 
ticing teachers — and it is our hope that this volume is modern. 

To the list of family and friends who supported this endeavor must be added 
the names of those whose assistance was indispensable: Dorothy D. Hodges and 
Michael Codirenzi, who sometimes disagreed with what they typed and were 
therefore doubly helpful, and Deborah Doty, of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
whose enthusiasm, empathy, and patience have placed her warmly in our 
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many people, many teachers 
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So you want to be a teacher/ 

Somehow you’ve decided that teaching is an important and interesting career. 
You’ve come to believe that working with adolescents is exciting and significant; 
that there is a special thrill and satisfaction in helping someone share what you 
understand and appreciate; that, as Henry Adams observed, "a teacher affects 
ctemit)’." \Vliilc it may not be possible to determine all the influences which 
led you to your decision, certainly wc can spccrilatc that it stems partly from 
the kinds of teachers to which you have been exposed. Perhaps some indnidual 
teacher helped to illuminate your own existence, or perhaps your experiences 
have been such that you arc determined to be better than some (or all) of the 
teachers you have known. 

Your immediate concern, of course, is how to become a good teacher. Your 
concept of what is “good” may be influenced not only by your real experiences 
but also by vicarious ones such as reading Up the Down Staitcasc, Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips, T/ie Prime of Afiss /can Brodic, The Blackboard /unglc, The Thread 
T/jat Runs So True, or Good Afoniing, Afiss Dove. Perhaps, too, you stand in 
admiration of Annie Sulliwn and her “miracle s\t)rking” snlh Helen Keller, or 
of Syhia AshtonAVamcr and her work among the Maoris. Perhaps youVe read 
of the challenges and successes encountered % Herbert Kohl. Jonathan Korol, 
and James Herndon in tlicir efforts to educate young people of the ghetto. Tlic 
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teachers you look to for comparison-whether they be real or fictional-are all 

different, and each emerges as uniquely successful. „ t. 

It is hard to find a pattern among successful teachers. Probably their only 
common quality is that they ate humane and interesting people. But there are 
many ways to be humane, just as there arc many ways to be interesting. ^^ 

For generations, arguments have raged over whether a teacher is good bfr 
cause he is proficient in subject-matter knowledge or whether he is “good 

because he is expert in his knowledge of pedagogy. n- • v 

Some critics of education have contended that being a good scholar is sufficient 
qualification for being a good teacher. But eveqrone remembers teachers who 
were fine scholars and poor teachers. Likewise, it is well known that a teacher 
is something more than a good technician. Everyone also remembers teachers who 
used a variety of pedagogical gimmicks but could not answer a simple question 
requiring knowledge beyond that provided in the text. Obviously, the best 
teachers are those who not only know what they arc talking about, but who 
also know how to share their knowledge and how to help others discover for 
themselves the freedom that knowledge can provide. 

Beyond the balance of scholarship and pedagogical skill, what attributes make 
an individual a good teacher? What are some of the ways in which a teacher 
can be both humane and interesting? 

It will prove helpful to put in writing a description of one’s most liked, and 
one’s most disliked, teacher. The attributes described should be given careful 
consideration; a class analysis of individual profiles, as well as an analysts of the 
class composites, may help to clarify students’ goals for teacher education. 

A vicarious visit with several teachers in their classrooms at a typical secondary 
school and a consideration of what students, parents, and the principal think of 
them will help us to see them realistically and to isolate the good qualities they 
possess. 

First on the list is a teacher of biology-. 

Mike Felder 

Mike appears to be an amiable person. He doesn’t seem concerned about 
the noisy way his students enter the classroom. As the bell rings, he is liBing 
through some papers. With the ringing of the bell the class becomes quiet and 
attentive as he switches on the overhead projector, which shows the cross section 
ot a tooth in transparency. After a discussion of the various parts of the tooth 
shorra on the diagram, there is a scuffling of chairs as six students move to the 
f Present pro and con reports on the effect of fluorides on 

00 ecay. ter the reports the discussmn gets a bit noisy since some students 
are adamant m their vietvs. Mr. Feidet occasionaily serves as parliamentarian, 
L ^ no comments on the topic. With about five minutes remaining in the 
^riod he calls on hvo of the students who gave reports to summarize the case 
report ^ «'’ 0 "dat,on, summarizing the opposite view of that taken in their 
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The Classroom 

Air. Felder's classroom is filled with charts, mock-ups of the human body, 
and a good many student-constructed pro;ects. Along one w'ali is a row^ of cabinets 
with fish tanks and sex'eral cages containing rats, guinea pigs, and geibih. A 
large bookcase is filled with standard reference works and paperback editions on 
a wide v’ariet)' of subjects. A good many titles, such as Inherit the Wind and To 
Kill a Mockingbird, seem only distantly related to biolog}\ The bulletin board 
across the rear wall deals with fluoridation, but appears to be a bit /umbled. 

The Teacher 

After class Mr. Felder explains that he is in his sev'enth year of teaching. 
“The first year I taught J lectured far too much. I realized during my student 
teaching that I really didn’t know enough biology, so I spent my Erst year read- 
ing and preparing detailed lecture notes. I remember thinking that if I prepared 
period-long lectures the students couldn't ask questions that I couldn’t answ'er. 
As I look back I remember a lot of inattention and talking in my class; it must 
have been prettj’ boring. Anj'way, after my first year I began to experiment with 
different teaching techniques, f belong to several professional organizations and 
get a good many practical teaching tips from their periodicals and conferences. 
If the)’ seem promising I try them. 

“Toda)’’s class was actually rather routine. Sometimes I ti)’ something and it 
turns out to be a complete fiasco, and J have to drop it and fr)’ something else. I 
think I reach most of the students in one way or another. Take today for ex- 
ample; J don't imagine too many students will be able to identify all the parts of 
a tooth, but Til bet most of them mil know the pros and cons of fluoridation. 
And I think the)’’Il remember the value of scientific data in helping to decide 
social issues.” 

The Student 

“You can’t help but be interested in Mr. Felder’s class. He really upsets the 
sponges— you know, those kids who fake dovm e\e;)’thing the teacher sa}-s 
to get ready for the test. I've seen whole da)-s when Afr. Felder didn't say 'boo'! 
Sometimes we get off on a tangent, and he has to pull us back, fust knowing the 
facts isn't enough in his class. 

“He also has a terrific sense of humor. I don’t mean he's a clouu or an)’thjng; 
it’s just that he usually has something funny to sa)’ and somehow or other it 
alu-a}-s has to do uith the lesson. Besides being able to make jokes, he also knows 
hcnv to take them. Afr. Felder says that if you don't know* how to laugh, )OU 
don’t know how to live.” 

The Parent 

“I remember biolog)' as a lot of things to memorize and diagram. But Fa)- 
comes home talking about things that I have to do some checking about myself. 
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Some parents got upset when the class ivas studymg reproduction, but when the 
principal backed up Mr. Felder and they found out it was handled tastefully and 

■■ “■'>■•« •— -■ K 

r/ie Principal 

studenl^enuSutf rsLlflT J" ^ 

times his classes gel a bit noisy' a^some provides challenges. Some- 

one thing that bothers me, howcv^ Hiat ic hauT^ 
topics without chechiug with me first t Ih ^ f controi’ersiai 

year because of topics disenld in I' !l n'" f " 

fairly, but I guess I’d have to say that J'm fiandies things 

the question of controversial subjects.” ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Joanne Yoang 

feet in height “she m'ghtVe taken “'’CT 

rog heels. Her class i? geoyapt and if ' “ ™" 

enters the room Miss Young hfeuslim! ^ 

she , vails btiskly to the fron® ofttZJ , ‘ When the bell rings 

elmost hides her, she begins to iZT^ if"!’ ^ 'vhich 

America, Miss Young's Lee is JmrtiZl f, P'’W“§'»Phfcal features of South 
she doesnt sound particularly eonMenI *500.1°"® L ^ P®"“"’ 

he tailing notes, hut others ale pTctf ouZl Wear to 

ecture, with an occasional refer^LJo '"'Y ""^“tes of 

the class. Miss Young anno„nc« L ja„,7'’ n" ^ feestiln of fact to 

fte7d “- 5'’' P™™™ees it ■■6ohmSL ° "' '''*s of life in 

SL??" f”®“*“onlmslinEhvSj“L ^he shows 

greater i“nL “ems more relaxed and conhd' T"* peoples of 

SdZ J ‘- '''e slides are SnisiZ ^ ^'“*nts exhibit 

s*P-"oisi,y.Missro„ngcann"o;ttte^^ 

^he Ciossroom 

ft is rather bare A tinU *■ i_ ■ 

America. «> '-e seen along Mth the roS^rpt/foltt 

The Teacher 

“f guessit’s obvious tu * *l- . 

to get it. , came in just afcr a tea“ch“r7ad L£e1 af ' d' 

gned at midyear and the principal 
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took me on impulse I guess. I have a in sociology and I was in the Peace 
Corps. I’ve had only three semester hours of geography, and I have to read a 
lot to keep up. I’ve never had a course in how to teach, so I’m attending classes 
two nights a week at the university: one in teaching methods, the other in 
geography. I will have to fake additional work in history, economics, and edu- 
cation to be certified. On the nights after classes I have to prepare for the next 
day, and sometimes I don’t get to bed until around 2 a.m. The other teachers 
help me out a lot with ideas on how to teach, but I’m still nervous in class. When 
we complete the unit on South America and go on to a new area I’m really going 
to have to work.” 


The Student 

“Miss Young gets a bit rattled at times. Some days she runs short of material 
and other days— like today— she forgets to stop in time to give us the home^vork 
assignment. She tells us some reahy interesting stories about her experiences 
in the Peace Corps, though. She gets mad at us sometimes and says we don’t 
appreciate our chance to get an education. She’s okay; she'll learn.” 

The Parent 

“Miss Young is something of an idol to my daughter and some of her 
friends. I guess it’s because she’s a woman who has done something out of the 
ordinary by serving in the Peace Corps. I think Miss Young has caused Anne, my 
daughter, to think more about her future and what she’ll do with it.” 

The Principal 

“I hired Miss Young even though she lacked a good many of the formal 
qualifications for teaching. She’s doing quite well, considering everything. She’s 
trading on her experiences a lot to get through the year. She’ll go to summer 
school to do work toward certification and learn some teaching methodology. 
By the time the hctv year begins she’/J be on the right track. I think she has what 
it takes: interest in her profession, a desire to learn all she can, and a spirit of 
adventure. It’s too bad she didn’t get her education background earlier, though.” 

Dorothy Rumsey 

Mis. Rumsey is a reserved, middle-aged woman who stands quietly behind 
her desk as the students noiselessly file in and take their seats. There is no noise 
or talking before the bell as in Mr. Felder’s class. The class is reading Romeo 
and Juliet aloud, with interspersed comments on the passages by Mrs. Rumsey. 
Most of the class is reasonably attentive, but two students in the back are passing 
notes. Toward the end of the hour Mrs. Rumsey distributes a duplicated article 
from a magazine which discusses the debate about whether Shakespeare or 
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Ihe students begin the homeworJia^nramt"""® 


The Classroom 

neafeMS„''r?el£?ri^Tr'^' !">-* are ntuch 

hulietin boasd topic «“ «■= ntateta tor each 

geraniums and African violets on the 

works of the authors her class studipc rt, ' l dictionaries and col/ected 

of the room bolds eon.esS tb ' * "-'““f °“f Joar. A cabinet ir. the rear 

becomes appropriate, ^ meograplied material that is distributed as it 

The Teacher 

wort better when they hnw eSv ' ^ students 

hat the classroom is a place ?S'^h' % students W 

e essons, and it’s their job to do the a? ® to plan and execute 

our jobs and we do them.” ^ ‘^od /earn. We all know 


The Student 

Mrs. Rumsey is nice bt>^ <>11,^ > 

dor nf -t-l bXe Cl'S 'r rr nonsense. Sontetimes 
down. Her classes are pretty good andTgnt'r Lr^ 

earn, but 1 wish she d smile 


The Parent 

rt- 

o‘ondencytogetontothand„n,i,Te;'rrH^^^^^^ the line. Our 
The Principal 

fng she’irbf fere wh “ here ivhen I 

teports are always on « “ f doos a sobd ioT' f ^ feel- 

noticed: on thos^ rare d '‘"r of accuraev O ^ teaching and her 

substitute, tbe substitufr r'" '*"'mey is om'? I 'otercsting thing I’ve 

the lesson will be and ’ ^ eomment u5 the ri "'° hsee to get a 

Mss. Rumsey has “hot 

after a while.” *' hfer discipline seeim to b ' ^ ’ ^'hmd on the plans 

to hecome part of tbe students 
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Doug Williams 

Mr. Williams is a recentJy discharged career Navy veteran who teaches 
hidustria? arts. His students are ciirrenf/y engaged in a unit on e/ecfricity; several 
are working on their own radio receiver sets, and others are doing research in a 
separate reference room to one side of the main shop area. Mr. Williams moves 
around among the students commenting on their work and occasionally helping 
out with a soldering job. Before long, however, he is talking to a student in his 
office. As soon as one student departs, another goes in. By the end of the period 
four students have made the trek to the office. 

The Classroom 

The equipment in the shop is relatively new and well kept, but there is 
no attempt at making the room anything more than the workroom it is. About 
five minutes before the end of the period, the students begin putting away their 
projects and replacing tools and equipment. As the bell rings all is in order. 

The Teacher 

Mr. Williams explains that somehow he has become father-confessor to 
his students. He doesn’t quite know how it happened. He guesses it may be 
because he is about the age of many of their fathers and, unlike many of their 
fathers, he is willing to listen: 

“Students often come in after school. One or two of those boys I talked to 
during class will be in this afternoon. After that I have to do my planning for 
the next day. I seldom go home before 6 p.m., but I don’t mind. These boys are 
usually the ones who won’t go on to college and, unfortunately, our school doesn’t 
take as great an interest in them as it does in the college-bound. 

“I suppose I’m infringing on the counselor’s job, but be doesn’t seem to mind.” 

The Student 

“Mr. Williams is tops. He's the only person in this school who’ll listen to 
us and help us to get jobs when we graduate. A few of us were thinking of 
quitting school, but he talked us out of if.” 

The Parent 

“I resented Mr. Williams at first. My boy was always talking ‘Mr. Williams 
this’ and 'Mr. Williams that.' f even went to the school to tell him to mind his 
own business, but he was so glad to see me I couldn’t complain. We talked 
about my boy for a long time and 1 think I learned a few things.” 

The Principal 

I suppose Mr. Williams is right. I guess somehow we are less sensitive to 
the needs of the boys in shop classes. We’re a comprehensive high school but the 
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tatef f- '=“f 

wilh them ” “ '’ “ '““"S ''’ Problems and worKng 

Frederiha Taylor 

morale. She has a chppr/nJ o )j ^ contribution to school 

is especially tell info™ M®!'' rT'"f on Adondays. She 

almost evciy period discussine tfe iTleT fP™* “ minutes of 

is present at all school function, n activities svith her students. She 

Taylor was the first Negro teacher chaperones schoo/ dances. Mrs. 

months she was confronted until scliool, and in tJie hrst few 

/.er charm, vivace However, 

color bias that may have existed *" -'"^'ect have Jong since cured any 

The Classroom 

of arrangemem is p5aen tldoniwrih V" " oertain casualness 

Her bulletin board? don’t sbtv|r«Hm?I" i’"" = n-ogazines. 

and they interest her students. Ahvavs on “^od to instruct 

there is a photograph of the school mascot "" ^f“f activities posters; and 

™spresentedtoMrs.Tay,„rbytVr“;al::"“^ 

The Teacher 

o™ I??? 0®°'’™™“' =‘'™r and on ' 

it! And ?ve r' S°™„me.,ts i„ tt “nrmittee. We have 

have their in teacher morale because tbo t ^ '?™ students run 

Sr,evaucesheardwi,h„„,,,„,„,,„^^“H-™^^^^^^ they can 

The Student 

- T 

interest in schLjTr -* ^ terriffcrTl'^if" her-and 

<fo in school njav^ ''’d'cs. She attends evervthiim 7 » 
basketball team Ifta games. She even Mid".n "'aP they 

'Villingncss to help ^ f guess n?' 

Whv, she’s a NeC ^ hut she o abuse her 

'“'O’ '"P "hat diSerenee dtS ,£ “"’Piains. Her race.r 
‘hat mate IVe never noticed.” 
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The Parent 

“Our daughter is a junior this year and is pretty excited about the junior 
banquet and dance. This is a nevv event instituted by the student government 
ivith Mrs. TayJor’s advice. The junior class ui2dert3hes various projects to pay 
for the whole affair. Mrs. Taylor puts in many Saturdays in the fall organizing 
and helping the juniors.” 

The Principal 

“Mrs. Taylor gets things done that I would balk at trying: like the time she 
appeared before the school board and requested more funds for school activities. 
The school board complimented her on the case she presented, and she got the 
money. It irked me at the time because I felt that that was my fob, but we talked 
about it and I’ve gotten over my annoyance.” 

The Ideal Teacher 

Reflecting on the various qualities of Mike Felder, Joanne Young, Dorothy 
Rumsey, Doug Williams, and Frederika Taylor, what is “good” about them 
as teachers? Is any one of them an “ideal” teacher? Some of them concentrate on 
subject matter while others arc more people-oriented. Their approaches to 
organization and daily operation are as varied as they themselves are. What is the 
special quality, or qualities, each possesses which entitles him to be called 
"teacher”? Each has obvious weaknesses, but each is in some way successful in 
helping students discover cither knowledge, self, or both. Because they have 
weaknesses, none of them can be called ideal. But is there any human being you 
have knowTi who did not have weaknesses? Weakness is what helps to make us 
human. Perhaps the recognition of weaknesses in people we admire allows us to 
sec the possibility of becoming like them in those things we wish to emulate. 

In sliort, the ideal leaclicr — one without faults— is a myth. To concentrate one’s 
efforts on becoming ideal is to lose the opportunity of realistically developing 
strengths and potentialities. 

The Teaching-Learning Process 

Tlic debate about what constitutes good leaching has, at times, generated 
more heat than light. Tlicorists and practitioners have sometimes been forced into 
positions more extreme than the)’ really espouse. In the end, an analysis of the 
\’arioas positions comes down to “know’ wliat,” "know why,” and “know how.” 
llic “what” position places its emphasis on subject-matter knowledge. Ihc “why” 
position is more concerned willi broad \’alucs. purposes, and continuity of culture. 
Ilie "how” position is concerned srilli the practical skills of tcacliing. 

Tlic person who wishes to become an effective sccond.iry-scliool teacher must 
achiese a balance among “why," “wliat.” and "how.” Failure to know “why" 
results in aimless, disorganized teaching tiul incsitably stresses the acquisition of 
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information for its own sake. Tlie teacher who docs not know’ his subject cannot 
determine "why” he is teaching or “what” he should teach; the use of the latest 
audiovisual equipment cannot disguise the fact he simply does not know what 
he is talking about. Similarly, knowledge of a subject that cannot be com- 
municated to one’s students is of no ^’aluc. 

Two additional aspects of the teaching-learning process should be acknowl- 
edged. The first is a consideration of the student as the object of the teaching- 
learning process. This may be labeled "knoiv the studcnl.” Tlic academically 
onented critics of education have largely ignored the research studies on adoles- 
cent psychology and learning theory. Teaching and learning arc a process; and if 
students are not learning, teachers are not teaching effectively. Tlic good teacher 
cannot ignore factors affecHng the student’s ability to learn. (Sec Chapter d for 

more extensive discussion of the adolescent today ) 
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v-ariety of techniques is one of the major thrusts of the federally funded Teacher 
Corps programs. These experimental and innovative situations, while being tried 
out in some institutions, do not appear to have supplanted the standard program. 
Eventually one may predict there will be a rather different look to teacher edu- 
cation— perhaps by year 2000? Change in higher education is slow. But whether 
the new technology is being fully used, or tlie program rests primarily on mere 
human interaction, the human component is present: student teachers who 
have new skills to learn, experienced teachers with guidance to provide, and 
college or university personnel to work with all groups. 

Tlie methods and strategies of teaching discussed in this volume are those 
essential for the beginning, as well as the experienced, teacher. Student teaching 
is the bridge; it is the process of induction into the full responsibility of teaching 
under the guidance of more experienced people. Although student teaching is not 
strictly speaking an aspect of “methods,” the rationale behind including a con- 
sideration of it in this volume should be obvious. Most of those using this book— 
if past experience is an indicator— will soon be, or are already engaged in, student 
teaching or a teaching internship. From the authors' contact with such students, 
they know that many fears and anxieties exist about that experience. Some of the 
problems are endemic to any new situation. Others are uniquely associated with 
the peculiar nature of student teaching when one is part student, part teacher. 
The methods and techniques that are advocated in this book can be successfully 
used only by people who have gained confidence in their ability to teach. A 
well-structured student-teaching experience will be one that permits the beginner 
to try out many of the methods described in this volume. 

Those who have had other teaching experience— in private schools, in military 
service, as a substitute, as a teacher’s aide, or as a teacher at another level in the 
educational hierarchy— will also find this material instructive. Experienced 
teachers may find in this chapter insights into their own future roles as supervis- 
ing teachers and may therefore gain some knowledge of the subfi’er interpersonaf 
problems involved. 

The student-teaching experience is organized so that teachers: 

Are gradually inducted into teaching 

Are observed and evaluated by the resident teacher^ and the college super- 
visor 

Have ready access to the resources in the school and the community which 
are available to any teacher 

Begin to learn about, and to know, the adolescents in their classes 

Are helped to evaluate their own strengths and weaknesses 

'There is some variation in the terminologj' used to identify the various people with whom 
a student will work during student teaching. The teacher in the school may be designated as 
resident teacher, cooperating teacher, critic teacher, or some equivalent. College and university 
supervisors are usually referred to as such. Student teachers are sometimes called “intern 
teachers,” 
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In the following sections these and other aspects of the student teaching 
experience will be discussed and illustrated. 

One student teacher’s log describes some of the typical early experiences : 

After looJchig fonvard to it for so long, I started my student teaching. Well, 
not really — III have to wait until next Monday to really get into it. This week 
I will be observing the classes that I will eventually take over. . . . What a 
change from the university/ These tids are awake and /uinping at 8:30 a.m.- 
and on Monday morning, no less/ ... I found the classroom and was welcomed 
again by Mrs. B., as I had met her two weehs ago and gotten acquainted. I went 
through the whole day with Mrs. B. and was introduced to all of her classes. 
I am iTOmed about having to Jeam all those names. I carried the seating charts 
around all day, hoping that eventually the names will all sink in . 
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comments about appearance. Such comments should not be necessary; student 
teachers arc adults and, as such, ought to be aware of the minimum essentials of 
public dress. Unfortunately, the authors’ experience with several hundred student 
teachers indicates that this kind of self-awareness is not instinctive. This is the 
first time in their lives that the majority of student teachers have been on public 
display for most of the day— the object of careful scrutiny by 150 or more ob- 
servant, critical, evaluating adolescents. 

This means that a student teacher must be self-conscious about those aspects 
of dress, manner, and style, which indicate that one is at ease with oneself as an 
adult. Such dress should also be acceptable to the school community. It is possible 
to dress tastefully without going to the extremes of either looking like “an old 
maid schoolteacher” or being a slave to conformity. The exotic, the avant-garde, 
and the relaxed, at-home, old-shoe appearance have their places, but not in the 
classroom, any more than they belong in a bank or government office. 

The collegiate look must give way to the professional look. In one teacher- 
education program where student teachers obser\’ed themselves on video tape, 
one unexpected by-product showed up in follow-up research on the job: those 
who had seen themselves on television were noticeably better groomed! 

Tlie dress of the student teacher must reflect his new status as a professional. 
Many student teachers are self-conscious about their youth, since they are often 
only three or four years removed from the age group of the students they are 
now instructing. Dress should be chosen to accentuate maturity and competence. 
Lacking anything else to attract their attention, students look at the teacher. An 
individual’s dress reflects his feeling about himself. An untidy appearance sug- 
gests an untidy personality, carelessness, even incompetence. 

A School House Is More Than a Building 

Most student teachers will be given a quick tour of the building by their 
supervising teacher or instructions to help orient them to their new environ- 
ment. In a few instances a student teacher is trapped in the room, or rooms, 
in which he teaches at the beginning of student teaching and emerges only 
when his tour of duty is over. This latter situation is unfortunate, and one 
should be careful to avoid such entrapment. Tlie school not only houses resources 
the teacher will need to use, but it is the world of his students as well. It is 
important for the student teacher to know what his students are exposed to daily, 
as one way of knowing what experiences, attitudes, and opportunities influence 
those he will be teaching. Is the building old, with obsolete staircases and dingy, 
noisy corridors? Is it a modern monstrosity with the look and layout of a par- 
ticularly efficient and antiseptic prison? How long will it take to get from one 
comer of the school to another? Even the physical v’ariation among schools is 
tremendous. 

An excellent way to get a quick, yet impressive, insight into how a school 
functions is to do a “Shadow Study.” As the name indicates, one becomes a 
shadow for a da}’. A student, prcf^ably pideed at random from one of the classes 
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to which the student teacher is assigned, is chosen. The day’s program for this 
student is procured. Then the student teacher “shadows” him or her throughout 
the day. He is, in a sense, sitting in that student’s chair for a whole school day, 
seeing the school as the student sees it, feeling the chairs as he does, responding 
to teachers and peers as he does. A simple form helps in making observations: 


SUBJECT_ 


GRADE LEVEL_ 


PERIOD: General description of classroom or setting (for example, the cafeteria) 

TIME; Recorded at 5-mimite What subject What class and 

intervals was doing teacher were doing 


One should not let the subject know he is being shadowed, but often such 
subjects catch on. The teacher can then merely say that he is following a typical 
class schedule and it happened to coincide with the student’s. The teacher 
should not, however, make it obvious that the subject is being observed. If 
possible the observer might talk with the shadow subject and ask him how school 
seems to him; which teachers and subjects seem most congenial; his goals in 
hf^or any other pertinent, though not prying, question. 

One such compilation of Shadow Studies^ was very revealing both to those who 
those who have read the compilations. It is an excellent 
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emphasizes learning about students. In his observations at the beginning of 
student teaching, though, the student teacher should not only observe to learn 
about students, but also to see what the teacher does with this class, which he will 
soon teach. He will want to learn how the unit of work is developed, how order 
is maintained, how roll is taken— and how all the other innumerable details of 
teaching are carried out. 

During this observation period, he will try to see himself as the “teacher.” 
Sitting in an inconspicuous place in the room, he should tiy to get very clear 
ideas about some important and practical details concerned with teaching in this 
class. 

There are several things the student teacher should note. Among them are: 


General Approach Taken by the Teacher 

Each teacher has his own “style” of teaching. Since the student teacher will 
be continuing where the regular teacher left off, it is important for him to know 
what kinds of learning expectations have been built up in the students. Do they 
expect to be quizzed on details? Or are they encouraged to think about broad 
generalizations? Are certain skills emphasized— spelling, reading, orderliness— or 
are they ignored in favor of other kinds of learning? 

Classroom Routines 

The details of classroom management are considered in a later chapter. 
However, early in student teaching the student teacher will \vant to be crystal- 
clear about basic procedures that simplify classroom routine. For example: How 
is roll taken? Is an absence list sent to the office? How is it sent? What records 
of attendance must be kept? How are pre\’ious absences, if excused, noted by the 
teacher? W^iat happens with unexcused absences? How are supplies distributed? 
Who checks supplies? How much time must be allowed for these routines? 

Classroom Rules 

Some teachers have strict rules about certain behavior. Gum-chewing, ioj 
example, may be forbidden in one classroom. Other teachers may refuse to permit 
students to sharpen pencils once class lias begun, or they may not permit students 
to go to hall lockers for forgotten work or materials. Tlic student teacher iiill 
want to know precisely which rules have been made important by this teacher 
in tin's class. He may not like the nilcs, but he is in no position to change them. 


Instructional Materials 

It is, of course, important for the student teacher to have a copy of any 
texts that arc used and of any accompanying course of study and to know what 
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other instructional materials are available and how they are organized and dis- 
tributed. 

Tlicse details may seem obvious. But it is one thing to obsers-e obvious details 
and quite another to take care of them easily and efficiently. Uncared for, small 
details effectively disrupt the finest teaching. For this reason, resident teachers 
often ash the student teacher to undertake some routine tasks very early in 
student teaching. Taking roll, for example, is in invaluable “first task.” Not only 
docs this acquaint the student teacher with the procedure.s of taking attendance; 
it also helps him attach names to faces in the classroom. 

A second task the student teacher may undertake early is the distribution and 
handling of supplies, equipment, and other instructional materials. It may look 
simple to get ten librarj- books to ten different students or to distribute test 
papers or collect assignments. But unless he knows just what to do and what to 
say, the student teacher will create confusion with miraculous speed. 


Observation 
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First Teaching 

One student teacher described her initial teaching experience. 

First big seU-test today! Taught my first class, French 77, 12:30 f.m., right 
after lunch. The morning was hectic, but I was very calm and collected after 
lunch. 7 felt strange on the other side of the fence. Last weelc 7 could see the 
teacher’s position very clearly, but it’s quite a different matter ivhen }’ 0 u get up 
there and take a look from the other side. Time went by quickly too, but not 
quite as fast as I u’ent through my lessor}. 1 Snished up all the material I had 
planned to cover before the period was over. However, I had expected a better 
response from the class. What f gave them today was supposedly not entirely 
nciv material, but they acted as if they had never heard it before. 

They did cooperate though— they paid attention and at least tried. I did find 
that things don’t come out as they do when yon plan them on paper . . . maybe 
1 was too overconfident? 

'Fhc typical student teacher becomes impatient. He w'ants to try his own 
teaching skill as he begins to feel more and more prepared for the job. At the 
same time, the resident teacher is making judgments about the student teacher's 
readiness. Some resident teachers arc more cautious than others. Some willingly 
let go of the class; others hold back for a longer time. Sometimes the resident 
teacher feels that the student teacher is not yet oriented to the classroom, and 
this is ahvays difficult to accept. But, finally, tlie first teaching day does come. 
Probably it involves only a part of the full teaching responsibilit)': 

"Tomorrow, why don't you prepare to give the assignment we have planned 
just before the study period?” 

Or, “You can read out the quiz questions in third period and check tlie answers 
with the class.” 

llic resident teacher may urge caution and a slow pace in initial teaching 
plans. “Stay with what j’Ou know and use methods in which j’Ou feel full so 
curity,” is good standard adsicc. It might be \'ahiable to have a motion picture, 
but can the projector be used without a mishap? What if the resource visitor 
turns out to be a poor speaker, or does not turn up at all? The student and 
resident teachers may decide to forgo the more dramatic activities at first for 
those in which tlic)’ both feel confidence. Tlic simple and the unpretentious will 
Iniild skill surely and steadily. 

Tlic resident teacher will probably remain in the room during the first stages 
of student teaching. But the day will arrive when he leaves the room— and the 
student teacher is all alone with the class: thirty individual, recognized, unpre- 
dictable adolescents! Gradually assurance comes, and by the time scs-cral weeks 
have passed the student teacher will lia\*c full responsibility in at least one of 
the classes to winch he is assigned. By the end of student teaching, he may well 
lx; leaching full time in an additional class or classes. 

'Ilic second important element hi the .sludcnl-tcacliing experience is the re- 
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latiomhips among the student teaches, the resident teacher, and 
sencrrison Tire most successful student-teaching experience develops when these 

three people work together for common ends. j t ■ i, r, /,i v -i 

In many institutions the relationship between college and high school is a 
very close one, Tlie student-teaching experience is a product of |omt planning 
and effort. Some colleges have regular meetings with resident teachers to work 
out the steps in the induction of student teachers. In other institutions the 
contact 'between college and classroom is more formal and less intensive. What- 
ever the arrangement, the student teacher soon realizes that his position under 
dual supervision is unique m his experiences. 


The Resident Teacher 

For a moment, look at the relationship between resident and student 
teacher from the viewpoint of the resident teacher. One of the most trying 
emotional burdens of teaching is the feeling that no matter how well one does, 
he can always do better. Some students have been reached only slightly by the 
best teaching efiorts. Others do not seem to respond to all— ever. Some are 
constant sources of puzzlement and worry. At heart, the teacher must have a 
humble view of his success. His satisfactions arc ahvays tempered by the knowl- 
edge that his teaching is never completely finished, never accomplished to 
perfection. 

Resident teachers are selected because they are experienced and competent 
teachers: they have achieved a degree of skill and poise worth emulating. But 
even the most assured, most experienced teacher has moments of concern and 
self-doubt. So while he welcomes the student teacher, he often at the same time 
feels defensive under the fresh, and often critical, eye now scrutinizing his work. 
He knou-s that the neophyte usually brings high ideals to teaching. From his own 
experience, the resident teacher may believe that many of these high hopes 
arc acliicscd, if c\cr, only after long years of w-orking toward them. Yet the res- 
vdent teacher knows it is pc^tlcss to say that to the student teacher. Instead, he 
must silently bear what may appear to him judgment by unreasonable standards; 
and in this sense then, the student teacher may pose a threat to some resident 
teachers. Rut there is another, more threatening, possibility. Sometimes a resident 
teacher honestly feels that he is not really abreast of the latest educational 
practices, or m touch mth the newest scholarship in his own field. He may 
suspect that the student teacher actually knows more than he does in some 
areas. 

Stuclcnl tcaclicrs sometimes feel that thdr resident teachers arc reluctant to 
liarc them trj- newer classroom Irxhrtitiucs. This hesitancy may be motivated 
entirely by the rKidcnfs sincere belief that it is better for student teachers to 
pm conMcncc Atoirgh tried and tested approaches before venturing into the 
nerv and unpredictable. But it is also possible that some resident teachers are 
motnated by defensiveness and nnccrtainly. The resident teacher may regard 
proixised mnorations as a rcrrinrler tlrat he has sneeumbed to a routine approLh. 
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Rejecting the beginner’s enthusiasm may enhance the resident’s own sense of 
status and security. 

On the other hand, many student teachers will find their resident teachers 
eager to see a new approach to content or method. Indeed, some teachers testify 
that the supervision of student teachers is very refreshing and contributes in an 
important measure to their own stimulation and renewed zest for teaching. 

Tlie student teacher very often does go to his assigned classrooms wth definite 
ideas about how he will coach tennis, or teach '‘The Concept of Genetics,” or 
“Tlie Elements of a Balanced Diet.” No one can say for sure, however, that 
every student teacher will get a chance to try out all his ideas. Some will; some 
will not. Whether plans materialize or not will depend not only on the compe- 
tence of the student teacher but also on the feelings and attitudes of his resident 
teacher. 

The complications of the relationship go further, of course. The student 
teacher will spend many hours obser\'ing his resident teacher. He will be favorably 
impressed by some incidents in the classroom and disturbed by others. Since he 
is, after all, a novice, he may find it difficult to understand why a teacher ignores 
certain kinds of behavior. 

When Bill fell asleep in class for the third time, Frank Lindsey, the student 
teacher, began to get nervous. Surely the resident teacher, Mrs. Northway, would 
notice this tirnel It was toucii and go whether Bill would even stay in his seat as 
his six-foot frame relaxed in all directions. But nothing happened. Just before the 
bell rang Bill woke up. He picked up his books as though nothing were amiss, 
got the assignment from the girl across the aisle, and sauntered out. Frank 
couldn’t restrain himself. He waited until Bill had gone, then asked Mrs. North- 
way about the incident. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Norfhwa)', “7 saw Bill asleep. 1 guess this is the third time 
this week, isn’t it? Well, when you have taught as long as I have, you learn 
^vhat to notice and what not to notice. Bill grew awfully fast during the last ten 
months— something like eight inches in all— and he’s just exhausted trying to 
keep up with himself] I’m pretty sure that in a little while, when he gets enough 
food in him and learns how to maneuver all that new length, he will wake up]” 
“What about discipline?” Frank asked. “Won’t the other kids think he*s just 
getting away with something?” 

The problem posed by this particular student teacher is pertinent to those 
with little, or no, experience in teaching. The experienced teacher can justifiably 
ignore what may superficially seem to be a gross breach of classroom etiquette. 
But can a student teacher do the same thing? 

Student teachers sometimes feel “caught” in a personality conflict with their 
resident teachers. ^Vll3t should a student teacher do if he finds himself at 
N-ariance with his resident teacher? The follo\ung excerpts are taken from the 
log of Mary- Land, a student teacher who had this problem. 
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November 9 

After two weeks of student teaching, niy nerves are really beginning to show. 
I feel like I am beginning to crack. 1 am physically sick, f have lost eight pounds, 
my eyes are bloodshot and have black circles around them. J don’t \vant to finish 
my student teaching. I know definitely that I will not teach as a career. 

I think my probiem may be that I hate my cooperating teacher. There is 
something about her professionalism that makes me feci inferior. I feel she 
expects too much from me. I know I’ve tried my hardest for her and I have 
learned a vast amount about teaching from her. The grade I get in student 
teaching doesn’t matter. 


November 29 

I have resigned myself to the rest of student teaching without much resistance. 
One reason, I think, is the fact that half the battle is won; student teaching is 
half over, and I feel satisfied to the extent that I can live happily with myself. I 
still feel that each day I have something to leani, an impression that I haven’t 
gotten before. But most of the tension that I experienced the second week has 
been relieved. I fed that my analysis of my teacher and the entire situation has 
helped me to feel this release. I am still tired and still work very hard, but I fed 
It IS worthwhile, and that there is an end 


January J5-Final Evaluation 

r “PS'f fO' ll>e entire weekend, I made ray decision. 

tility toward the students. Probably that is the one thing that tent me going’ I 
to'me'thSTact "ty teacher as M threatening 

the hole. She simply was going to make me wort up to my ability to get out. 

to ^eti Ld t" ■ ' "8'”= bnt I see that 

successful for her b'ecate1h:;arcl7'em'’''”'’“^ 


teacWng'appma* ™ Wo' n i"«»npatibil.ty of personality and 

teaching CrLnceTtl ° ^ ■' -J'seovered suiEciently early in the student- 

ments for the student teacher to OTnsider the summary evaluation com. 

college supervisor ^y the resided teacher and the 


The resident teacher wrote; 

tcart^Helmb'ject'mS Sgrtlrd “ d 

most receptive to sugeestions fnr n for a beginner. She has been 

and is noticeably aware of their planning. She likes students 

their problems and anxieties. As is expected at this 
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stage of her inexperience, she has yet to show an enthusiasm that results in a 
challenging atmosphere in her classroom. She needs to develop more originality 
of presentation as well as a more dynamic approach. 

The college supervisor wrote: 

My estimate of the ability and personality of Miss Land is based on an 
acquaintanceship of approximately three years. During that time I have instructed 
her in a class in methods, served as her advisor, and had an opportunity to observe 
her student teaching. Miss Land is an attractive young woman who has a good 
scholastic record at the university. She is friendly, dependable, and cooperative. 
Her voice is somewhat low in volume, and she does not appear as dynamic in 
the classroom as she does outside of it. This may partly be because she was some- 
what restricted in what she was able to try out in the school situation in which 
she had been placed. In my /udgment Miss Land should become a successful 
teacher. 

The College Supervisor 

Clearly, the relationships between student teacher and resident teacher are 
complicated enough. But usually there is a third figure, the college supervisor, to 
consider. While some student teaching is entirely super\'ised by the resident 
classroom teacher, more often a member of the college staff also visits the student 
teacher at regular intervals. Many times the college super\'isor has taught, or is 
currently teaching, the student in courses on curriculum and on methods of 
instruction in the student’s subject area. Whether the college supervisor has 
taught the student teacher or not, he does represent the college in its effort to 
keep its teacher-education program in touch with the problems of the beginner. 
Fellow staff members at the college rely on him heavily for data on strengths 
and weaknesses in the preparation for student teaching. So the college supervisor 
will respect the candor of student teachers who confide, without fear of reprisal, 
their satisfactions and anxieties about the preparation they have received for 
teaching. 

At the same time the college supervisor is a “resource person” for the student 
teacher. He knows curriculum trends in a given subject; he knows adolescents; 
he knows teaching methods; he knows instructional materials; and he knows 
evaluation procedures. Of course, not all that the college supervisor knows will 
be useful in any given classroom. The usefulness of his knowledge will depend 
on the kind of teaching and learning encouraged by the resident teacher. It will 
also vary’ with the ability of the student teacher to adapt this knowledge to his 
own emerging style of teaching. 

Certainly, the frequency’ of the collie supervisor’s visits affect his ability to 
be helpful. He can make more specific recommendations when he knows the 
day-by-day progress of the student teacher’s class. When he cannot visit as often 
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as he would wish, he may supplement his information with reports from the 

student teacher or with regular conferences with him. , . 

A log book or student diary of experiences, maintained on a daily basis, can 
help fill in the university supervisor on what has gone on between visits. Often 
university supervisors will want to see previous lesson plans, which help them 
evaluate the present lesson in the context of previous work. It is also helpful to 
have a duplicate lesson plan of the day’s work for the supervisor. By ineans of the 
lesson plan the supervisor can judge how well the student is achieving what he 
indicates he hopes to achieve. The expectations of the supervisor will probably 
have been made clear even before the student teachers have left the campus. 

The student teacher, then, hdps himself when he makes every effort to keep 
his college supervisor well informed. 

It is only realistic to recognize that the college superv’isor comes to appraise the 
student teacher as well as to help him. From the beginning, the student teacher 
must be clear about what that appraisal includes. He must prepare himself for 
the visits in terms of the evaluation he knows will be made and he must see that 
his resident teacher is equally aware of the way in which he will be judged. 

It can now be seen more clearly that the student teacher is often the servant 
of two masters-, the resident teacher and the college supervisor. Tire best insurance 
of support from both is clear and systematic e.xchange of information among 
all. Most of this communication can be assumed to be the responsibility of 
the two supervisors. But a wise student teacher will plan diplomatic checks to see 
that the communication continues to be regular and ungarbled. 

At its best, the system of providing support from a college supervisor as well 
as from a resident teacher gives the student mote direct assistance than he is likely 
ever to have again as a secondary-school teacher. Admittedly, the relationships 
are complex; but they need not be obstructive. On the contrary, if the student 
teacher does his part to make the relationships cordial and constructir e, he will 
benefit immensely by the guidance they provide. 

School and Community Resources 

As one part of the induction process, the student teacher will be made 
acquainted with the services available through his school. Learning how these 
services function, how they are used by teachers or students, is an important part 
of student teaching. 

The student teacher, because he is a student teacher and because of his rela- 
tively brief stay in the school, may or may not be able to use all the services. He 
must Icam quickly which services it is feasible to use and what procedures 
make the services available. He must settle then, such practical questions as how 
supplies are ordered (if he can order supplies); how students use the library (if 
Iibraiy use is practical for this class and his teaching); how audiovisual materials 
arc obtained and scheduled (if such materials can be obtained during his short 
sta)’); what information is in the counselor’s files about a specific student (if 
student teachers are given access to these files). 
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It may be useful to prepare a check list of such practical questions during the 
first few weeks of student teaching. A standard list might be suggested, but each 
school and each subject has problems peculiar to itself. For example, some schools 
have audiovisual coordinators who order all materials. Other schools make this an 
individual responsibility. Repair of sewing machines is of no concern to a social- 
studies teacher; nor are the problems of transporting a band of any importance 
to a typing teacher. The student teacher's own list, developed %vith the help of 
his resident teacher and college supervisor, will serv'e him better. 

What about the community? A student teacher often makes little use of com- 
munity resources. Their use may involve long-range planning and a knowledge of 
the community impossible for the student teacher to obtain soon enough. The 
student teacher should, however, gauge how much he might do, given the time 
and the opportunity. It is useful to know, for example, that the local museum 
has some Indian artifacts that would be the source of a stimulating project for the 
bored genius in third period, if time permitted. Likewise, the budding scientist 
might have been assigned the task of interviewing the consulting chemist at the 
seu'age-disposal plant. Knowing community possibilities and making some use of 
them, if only in a very small way, helps build resources for later use in full-time 
teaching. 

Nor should the influence in the classroom of the general character of the com- 
munity be overlooked. Student teachers may be so overwhelmed by the ne^v 
tasks and problems within the classroom that they forget the significance of the 
outside world in tlieir students' lives. Do they come from a stable and clearly 
defined community, or are they gathered together from mushrooming suburbs 
where no sense of “community" has yet been developed? If it is a city school, 
do many students come from apartment-house or rooming-house areas? Is the 
school in an economically deprived or slum area? If it is a rural school, are 
students from a prospering, or a marginal, farming area? Tlie community setting 
makes a marked difference in the classroom approaches that can be profitably 
attempted. 

Getting To Know the Adolescents in the Classroom 

For many prospective teachers, the student-teaching situation is the first 
real opportunity to be an adult leader with a group of adolescents, Tire questions 
of first priority arc: Can I get along with them? Will the)' like me? 

Tlic adolescents will be equally curious about the student tcaclicr and will be 
evaluating him, just as he is making an estimate of tlicm. Contraiy to popular 
report, they usually do not aim to make life miserable for him. Most student 
teachers find that adolescents arc more than ready to help, to give supj>ort. and 
to make tlic initial teaching c-xpcricnce successful. 

Occasionally a class may make the student tcaclicr a handy target for aggres- 
sions built up in other parts of the school day. U is only honest to state that some 
student tcaciicrs do haic difiicult)' in establishing rapport witli adolescents, how- 
c^•cr much lhc\' arc assisted; others nc\-cr do build any secure competence in any 
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part of teaching. This, of course, is one of the reasons for student teaching: it 
provides an excellent test of whether teaching is a rvise vocational choice 

If these last sentences leave the reader somewhat disturbed and apprehensive, 
he should be reminded of the prer’ious reassurance that adolescents are willing 
to meet student teachers more than halfway. Student teachers frec^uently report 
how the class “helped them out” when their college supervasor observed them. 
Incidentally, the same is true of the first year on the job. If a person has any 
knack for establishing initial rapport with students, the)' will be very patient 
as he learns, through his mistakes, how to increase his skill as a teacher. They 
are more likely to be with the teacher than against him. 

Student Advice to a Bcginmng Teacher 

Horse racing tips are allegedly belter when they come from the “horse’s 
mouth.’’ The following are some tips that one resident teacher collected from 
her classes and presented to her student teacher; 

Student A 

1. Do not be really strict. 

2. Give tests which are not hard, and not easy. 

3. Beware of some of my classmates. 

4. When you lecture, do it slowly so that the class can fake good and 
complete notes, 

5. Beware of a person’s handicap, like mine. (Guess who wrote this!) 

6. Let us change our seats in class (permanently). 

Student B 

Get out while you can. Teaching is surely one of the best ways not to win 
friends and influence people. 

Student C 

1. Don’t be “overeager” — don’t try to he too domineering, trying to catch 
everybody. 

2. Don’t come in on the very first day and start antagonizing everyone; 
start out with a smile. 

3. Don’t think this class is an all-important subject and that we are all 
enthusiastic about it. To us it's /ost another subject that requires 
study— although we do like it at times. 

4. Don’t give tests when we’re loaded tip with them, taking the attitude 
that all the others will just have to retract their tests. ’Cause they won’t. 

5. We’re human beings, not machines' We can do just so much and no 
more though we should be challenged and working hard. 

6. Be informal and allow for mistakes, exceptions, and so forth (all those 
human fallacies). 

7. There are some who want to learn even though others may not. fudge 
the group by those who want to leam, not by those who don’t. 
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8. Give a guy a break. 

9. Make the subject interesting; use discussions and arguments— and de- 
bates because those always get everyone in the discussion— even the 
clam/ 

10. Enforce the rules and keep discipline, but don’t overdo it! 

11. Don’t try to trick us— teach us/ 

Student D 

Try and make the class period as interesting as possib/e. That is, cut down 
note-taking and show movies, slides, filmstrips— you know, interesting things. I 
don’t mind taking notes, but Mrs. Doe’s notes are too long and too hard to copy. 
So try and make note-taking easier. Also watch out for me ’cause I like to crack 
jokes and things like that, I also talk to the people around me, but only in 
moderation so as I don't disturb peop/e. That's all. 

BOB ADKINS. 

P.S. J’n try to be good, but I can't promise any miracles. 

Student E 

Student teachers often come in to a school with a real strict, stern attitude. 
They come into a high school with a lot of college ideas. But remember we’re 
in eleventh grade, not in college, yet. So often student teachers try to make us 
work like they bad to in college. Or if not that, they tell us how easy we have it 
and how it was for them— don’t do that, please/ 

Student F 

Be flexible; be able to discuss another subject, or an interesting facet instead 
of being confined by the subject you planned to discuss. Smile. Oh yes; do not 
speak to the blackboard. 

Student G 

Advice to A Student Teacher; VERY IMPORTANT; Go over the quizzes 
and tests after they’re graded so we’ll know what we did wrong. Sometimes we 
get the same questions on one test that we had on a preceding one and still don’t 
know if the ansivers are right or wrong. Let us go early to lunch. The lines get 
real long down in the cafeteria, and I like to have a lot of time to cat. 

Student H 

It seems to me that the best asset a student teacher for any teacher, for that 
matter) could possibly possess is a sense of humor, and a technique of presenting 
the material in an interesting fashion. Since either you have a sense of humor or 
you don’t, that takes care of that. Either j’ou'rc interesting or you’re not, that 
takes care of that, also. So J imagine that jtmr success as a teacher has heen pre- 
dcfcrmiiied at the time of your birth— what God gaw you to work with. There- 
fore, if wu arc a flop, it isn’t your fault directly, hut the good laird’s. 

Tlic student teacher to whom these messages were given had an obvious ad- 
s'antage when she aitacd the classroom for the first time. In a way, she already 
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knew the students. The student teacher duplicated the comments and discussed 
them with her classes, creating an experience that made a good beginning for 
her student teaching. 

Establishing Rapport 

Students are curious about the student teacher as a person. They may ply 
the student teacher with questions— some personal, some embarrassing. These 
questions should be answered judiciously. Tliey usually want to know about 
college or university life^ they want to know why the student teacher chose 
teaching as a career; they want to know something about him away from school: 
is he married? does he have children? Thqr w-ant to know where the student 
teacher’s home is and whether he likes the music they like, and a thousand o ther 
things. Such curiosity is usually friendly and natural rather than malicious. 
Adolescents, like the children they have so recently been, find security in the 
knowledge of familiar things about strangers invading their environment. Since 
the student teacher is often closer to them in age than the resident teacher, they 
may also feel freer to ask questions reflecting their own immediate concerns about 
the future. 

Some reserve must be maintained in answering students’ questions. One does 
not, either as a student teacher or as a certified teacher, speak with the same 
freedom he would use with adult friends. Personal life should be kept personal 
and private, but not so private that the outlines of a human being are obscured 
by a textbook and a flinty manner. Keep firmly in mind that students’ interest 
in teachers is not hostile, and answers should be given in the proper spirit. 

Rapport, of course, includes far more than skill in answering questions. It is a 
manner, a way of looking at people and speaking to them, a tone of voice, an 
attitude of genuine interest in others. Adolescents seek, from student teachers— 
from any teacher— an indication of sincere regard for them as individuals. Being 
ready to smile, saying hello in the hall, learning names quickly, remembering 
what gives them trouble or in wlial they do well, will aid immeasurably in es- 
tabhshing rapport with them. 

Student teachers sometimes find it difficult to establish rapport with adolescents 
because they are honestly frightened of them. It is not easy to approach those who 
create fear with an easy and relaxed smile! The best cure for this fear is closer 
association with students. Casual cons'ersations in the corridor, on the school 
grounds, at sports events will help. Helping with extracurricular activities also 
alleviates such fears. None of this is to recommend that student teachers try to 
be one of their pupils! One can enjoy adolescents as any friendly adult would. 

A teacher who doesn’t have a sense of humor is really a drag, man.” 

Short and to the point, this view of a teacher's ability to laugh is perhaps one 
that should be framed on every teacher’s wall. Repeatedly, students who are 
asked to identify those qualities they most seek in teachers place “sense of humor” 
high on their lists. 

Honest laughter that springs from a source of mutual student-teacher recogni- 
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tion can help establish, or cement, classroom rapport. In order for this to happen 
a teacher must of course know when it is appropriate to demonstrate his sense of 
humor: to laugh at people is never acceptable; to laugh with them is not only 
healthy but desirable. Laughter that finds its cue in embarrassment, ridicule, or 
vulgarity is destructive— to individual \'alues as well as to the climate of the 
classroom. On the other hand, laughter that sa^J^l's is the human condition, 
and we’re all human” is a positive force between students and teachers. 

Obviously, though, teachers must be able to make the transition from the 
humorous to the serious, so that learning continues and nonsense or chaos does 
not supplant it. 

Teachers who never smile . . . lose an opportunity to gain status as human 
beings, for the thought that after all “Old So-and-So" has a sense of humor or 
"knows how to take a joke” is one which makes students less inimical and teacher 
domination less unbearable.^ 

At a deeper, more personal level, teachers need to develop a sense of propor- 
tion regarding daily difEculties. The frustrations of working with so many varied 
human beings in the typical school day demands the abilit)’ to laugh— in 
order not to crj'. 

One additional and highly significant caution should be mentioned rc^rding 
efforts to aebieve rapport: this may be the first time the student teacher has been 
taken behind the scenes in the lives of other people without their being aware 
of it. Consultations with other teachers and counselors about individual students 
will be a necessity; but it is also a necessity that all inquiries and comments be 
made in the spirit of gaining insight and understanding in order to work better 
with adolescents, not to indulge morbid interest in the lurid details of the lives 
of others. From these teacher conferences and from tlic cumulative record cards 
maintained as guidance files, it may be learned that Jane’s motlicr is instilulional- 
izctl, that Bob’s fatlicr is an alcoholic, that Jim’s family is in serious financi.il 
difficulties. Temptation to gossip about such information and the students in- 
volved may arise. But it is imperative tlial student teachers adhere to professional 
ctliics and iics’cr gossip about students. Extreme circumspection must be obsers ed 
in places where teachers talk about any part of their teaching. Conversation car- 
rictl on in supposed prisuc)’ may be overheard by some students whose presence 
escaped your attention. Ucnicmlx:r: a teacher may recognize at siglit about one 
hundred students, but there may be three or four lumdred who know who the 
teacher is. 

Success or Failure? 

One student teacher phoned his superxisor at home the l.ist week of his field 

work: 

■'Vou’ll never press what h.ippaicsl Friday,” he said. 

* WiTUfi! Wallet, T/ie 5kx»of.>^' cf Tcac/iiii; New Veil- Jofm Wi!n' & Soni, tnr. 

pp 
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“My classes got three hundred signatmes on a petition and gave it to the 

Dtincipal ashing that he hire me next year." • j , 

^ Probably not many student teachers ivill have such dramatic incidents to 
clarity their feelings about teaching. But through this trial period every studerit 
teacher should be engaged in taking a sharp look at his neiv role to see if it 
really fits; it it feels good "inside"; if it has potentialities for enduring satis- 

Student teaching is valuable not only for the neiv skills and insights gainecl, 
but for the opportunity to find an answer to the all-important question: Should 
I become a teacher? 


A Returned Veteran Reflects on Student TeacJimg 

Because of a last-minute change in cooperating teacher and subject area, I 
did not begin my resource unit until after the first week of student teaching. 
The unit was completed during the Easter vacation, and by this time I had 
some idea of what the students were like and some opinion as to what would 
appeal to them. 

The topic was chosen by the kids from some alternatives proposed by me. My 
first problem was that I knew little or nothing about the stock maikct. Another 
problem was that the ecociomtcs text ivas totally iiudequate. The book appeared 
to be aimed far below the level at which the students were capable of functioning 
and at which they wanted to operate. Because of the success and enthusiasm I 
had gotten from using federal handouts in the field of money and banking, I 
felt that the use of the same type adult materials was indicated. 

The unit is intentionally flexible. I feJt tliat the daily newspapers would provide 
current examples of most of the points I wanted to illustrate. This proved to be 
true. Chrysler presented an offering of rights w’hich caused both the price of the 
old stock and the price of the rights to act in the expected manner. The pub- 
licity given the alleged manipulations in Texas Gulf Sulphur illustrated the 
regulation aspect of the market. General Motors rose predictably /ust prior to 
the meeting of the board in anticipation of 9 split; and when the split did not 
materialize, fell to the old level. I was most fortunate in that my hopes of ma- 
terials from current events worked out so well. 

In general I was pleased with the result of the unit. Some of the points that I 
had planned to stress ended up being only lightly touched. On the other hand, 
I think that for the most part, the kids stayed enthusiastic because there was 
flexibility'. If a discussion of the effect of current e\'ents on the market became 
more oriented toward the event than to the effect, so be it. 

I was most fortunate in having as a cooperating teacher a fine gentleman with 
a great deal of common sense. He let it be known that if I wanted help or advice 
he was available; otherwise he left me on my own to sink or-swim. This was 
exactly vvhat I had hoped for, and / am sure tfiat if I had wanted or needed more 
‘ mothering he would have seen this and provided it. 

As a result of this experience I have learned several things. First of all I have 
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reinforced my belief that teaching is enjoyable and that I am good at it. The 
hours spent in the classroom were a real pleasure and more than made up for 
the long hours of preparation necessary. 

As I had anticipated, my experiences as a delinquent, a dropout (and a marine) 
were a great advantage. 1 was able to understand to some extent, the dissatis- 
faction and impatience that some kids feel. My experiences related many times 
to concepts under discussion. As an example, my tattoo pointed out the fact that 
at seventeen, /'udgment is not always fully developed. Here was an illustration 
they could understand and appreciate. 

The teacher’s lounge was a real revelation. I am firmly convinced that there 
are too many little old ladies in the classroom, both male and female. They 
complain about the Icids; they complain about the parents; they complain about 
their fellow teachers; and they whine continually about the administration. Most 
of the complaints appeared to me to be completely unjustified. 

As was pointed out in the university education class so clearly, if a teacher gets 
completely under the thumb of a supervisor, if is the teacher’s fault. I would 
assume from my experience in the past and from my recent observations that if a 
teacher shows a need or even a willingness to accept this type of supervision, he 
will in all probability get it. On the other hand, knowing what you are doing, 
and being forceful and assertive about it to a certain extent, will prevent this 
smothering of individuality. 

I went into this project with a great deal of practical experience in leading 
seventeen-, eighteen-, and ninefeen-year-old men. The things I have seen such 
men accomplish, and their conduct in general, has given me a great deal of respect 
for this age group. This feeling n-as completely justified by these students. With 
very few exceptions, they responded to being treated as adults. They accepted 
and carried out responsibility. 

My experience with young ladies in this age group has been limited and, that, 
only in years gone by. I ^vas more apprehensive over this aspect of student teach- 
ing than any other. What would I do if one started crj’ing? Fortunately this 
did not happen and by acting naturally, I managed to establish a very pleasant 
relationship with the girls. 

In conclusion then, student teaching helped me immeasurably. As a result of 
this experience 1 feel confident that / can fake over a class in anj’ school in the 
country’ and begin to learn to be a teacher. After a great deal of hard work and 
study, both on subject matter (J found out how little I really know), and 
methods (in ever}' class there were at least one or hvo that I didn’t reach), and 
perhaps five years of experience, I am convinced that I can become a good 
teacher. (There arc damned few of them around!!) 

Sometimes individuals may expect loo much from student teaching. Although 
success in that experience is the best predictor of future success in teaching, some 
students who pcrfomi at a barely acceptable lc\’cl have been known to mature 
into very- good teachers. Tlic}' arc the “slmv starters.” On the whole, liowcs’cr, 
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a student who cannot perform satisfactorily in student teaching rarely develops 
the requisite skills. 

One assumption of this book is that teachers are individuals who are interested 
in, and like, young people. It is possible, however, for a teacher to have these 
qualities and to behave in such a way that he contradicts his intentions. A teacher 
who makes most of the decisions, who does most of the talking, and who tends to 
be punitive toward students will have difRculty in creating close rapport with 
them. Generally, his ability to affect the values of young people will be limited. 

On the other hand, a teacher who is open, rather than distant, who discusses 
classroom experiences with students and treats them with sensitivity will have 
extensive opportunities to affect positively the attitudes, understandings, and 
habits of his students. 

In a study by Flanders,® teachers’ classroom behavior was classified as domina- 
tive and integrative according to the way in which teachers interacted with 
students. The study showed that: 


THE INTEGRATIVE TEACHER 

Accepts, clarifies, and supports the ideas and feelings of pupils 
Praises and encourages 

Asks questions to stimulate pupil participation and decision making 
Asks questions to orient pupil to schoolvvork 


THE DOMINATIVE TEACHER 

Expresses or lectures about his own ideas or knowledge 
Gives directions or orders 

Criticizes or deprecates pupil behavior with intent to change it 
Justifies his own position of authority 
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Varieties of Student-Teacher Interaction 


TEACHER TALK 


Indirect Influence 

1. Accepts Feeling; Accepts and clarifies the tone of feeling of the students 
in an unthreatening manner. Feelings may be positive or negative. Pre- 
dicting or recalling feelings are included. 

2. Praises or Encourages; Praises or encourages student action or behavior. 
Makes jokes that release tension, but not at the expense of another in- 
dividual: nodding head or saying "um hum” or "go on” are included. 

3. Accepts or Uses Ideas of Student; Clarifying, building, or developing ideas 
suggested by the student. As teacher brings more of his own ideas into play, 
shift to Category 5. 

4. Asks Questions: Asking a question about content or procedure with the 
intent that student answer. 


Direct Influence 

5. Lecturing; Giving facts or opinions about content or procedure; expressing 
his own ideas, asking rhetorical questions. 

6. Giving Directions; Directions, commands, or orders which students are ex- 
pected to comply with. 

7. Criticizing or fustifying Authority: Statements intended to change student 
behavior from unacceptable to acceptable pattern, bawling someone out; 
stating why teacher is doing what he is doing, extreme self-refcrcnce. 

STUDENT TALK 

8. Student Talk-Response; Talk by student in response to teacher. Teacher 
initiates the contact or solicits student statement. 

9. Student Talk-Initiation; Talk is initiated by the students. If "calling on” 
a student is only to indicate who may talk next, obserser must decide 
whether student wanted to talk. 

SILENCE 

10. Silence or Confusion; Pauses, short periods of silence and periods of con- 
fusion in which communication cannot be understood by the obscr\’er. 


There is no scale implied by these numbers. Each number is cbssificatory, designating 
a particular kind of communication cs’ent. To write these numbers down during obscr\-a- 
tion is merely to identify and cmimenite communition c\cnts, not to judge them.® 
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Balancing Power 

the democratic classroom 



A popular misconception of democracy in the classroom is that it naturally 
and automatically results in chaos. Built-in to this misconception is the notion 
that students in a democratic classroom are free to decide, day by day, what \vill 
take place; that confusion and disorder reign; and that students are engaged in 
“artsy-craftsy” projects that have little or no relevance to academic content. 

Such a conception is not one of classroom democracy, but rather of classroom 
anarchy. Arbitrary piecemeal activity taking place in confusion and disorder 
works directly against democratic principles. 

The problem lies in what is meant by “democratic.” It is very difficult to frame 
a definition on rvhich to agree in the only way that really counts: in the way 
people act. Nations use the word in very different ways. Similarly, educators have 
difficulty in identifying the democratic classroom or the democratic teacher. 
Part of the trouble may be that so few ha\’e e\’er experienced democracy in edu- 
cation. 

When I arrived at Central High School, the principal assured me that I nns 
going to sec the most experinienfa/ and democratic class in the city. 

I was taken to the classroom— isolated from others in the building— /ust before 
the bell rang to end class. The clamor coming from the classroom, with doors 
closed, was astonishing. As wc approached the room, I could see students 
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through the glass panels of the doors as they milled about in the classroom. Two 
girls were dancing in the back of the room. The bell rang and instantly students 
ran into the corridor, slamming against the principal and me. None of them 
excused themselves; indeed, none of them seemed to notice us. 

I was introduced to Mrs. Eris, who gave me a hearty handshake, spoke briefly 
about the necessity for teaching b'ds “the democratic way,” and promptly aban- 
doned me as she escorted the principal from the room. 

Presently the bell rang for the beginning of the next class; and after several 
seconds many students wandered into the classroom, some of them punching 
one another, some holding hands, some putting cigarette packages away— all of 
them loud and unconcerned for their sub/ect, the classroom, the teacher, and 
the visitor. After most of the students were inside the classroom the teacher 
reappeared, yelled, “Quiet, you kids” and, in pacing me, said, “Sorry, I’m late. 
I had to have a smoke.” 

I don’t think you could say the class ever began, anymore than you could say 
it ever ended. The students— who certainly appeared at least average in ability 
and who were from above-average socioeconomic homes— did exactly ^vhat they 
wanted to do, which was mostly gossiping and clowning. During the period, I 
saw these things; a group listening(?) to a record by Yma Sumac (I was told that 
because she is Peruvian and they have pyramids in Peru it was important to see 
a relationship between her and Egypt where they also have pyramids); individual 
students writing in textbooks (doodling and writing personal notes); a small 
group planning a bulletin board (they never did decide what its theme was to 
be); a few boys looking at magazines and comic books; a boy and girl who played 
courting games in and out of a closet. 

Twice during the period, the teacher attempted to shout above the din, but 
quickly gave up and returned to whatever conversation she was involved in with 
individuals and groups. I was struck by how insignificant she seemed to be. 
Students responded to her in exactly the same way they did to one another: that 
IS, with contempt and ridicule. Before the end of the hour, I left the room. No 
one noticed. I went out to my car and sat for several minutes contemplating my 
experience. All I could think was, “If that’s democracy, we’re in trouble.” 


Mrs. Ens' is correct in her statement that students have to learn the “demo- 
cratic way,” but her approach leads elsewhere: to alienation, contempt, ridicule, 
aimlessness, and irresponsibility, none of which charactenzes democracy. 

That democracy can, and should, be operative in education is based on the 
assumption that citizenship in a democracy demands practical, long-standing 
training m how to function in such a system. To deny students this training is 
to restrict their personal growth and thus to limit the resources of society. 

A teacher who implements the cumculum by working with students in solving 
common problems and another one who implements the cuniculum by allowing 


m>thology. it may be enlightening to discover 
why the teacher in this anecdote is given that pseudonym here. 
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regimen to work its will on indiv'iduals may both believe they are de^-eloping a 
curriculum that meets democratic principles. Teachers of both kinds may be able 
to say with complete sincerity that they arc laboring to develop democratic be- 
havior. Both may be honestly convinced that they are democratic teachers. 

Defining the Democratic Classroom 

Although teachers are people of good will, they are not necessarily demo- 
cratic. Good will is not synonymous with democracy. Let us look at two class- 
rooms : 

Mr. Furst thought of his students in Spanish II. He wanted to be certain they 
understood that language is a key to culture. Suppose he broached the sub/ect of 
bullfights? He might fill in some of the outlines of this traditional spectacle. 
Then, having caught them up in the excitement of this, he might open up a 
number of alternatives to them for further pursuit. Some might want to 
see a movie he could obtain on bullfighting. Others might want to check 
out those newspaper accounts from La Prensa that he had in the file. Then the 
library had a number of short stories in Spanish. The old Mexican-American 
residents in South Town might welcome a group of students to come and inter- 
view them about their memories of the toreador of their youth. There would be 
other possibilities the students themselves would suggest. They could work up the 
final plans for the unit together. 

Mr, Conley vv'as also planning his next week’s work. “Now’,” he said to him- 
self, “weVc fust finished the first real introduction to irregular x’crbs. Let me 
see . , Quickly he picked up the textbook and checked the next chapter. 

“Ah, a discussion of the passive tense. Well, I guess next week we’ll spend 
time first on a review of the irregular verbs, ft’s so bard for those slow students 
who sit near the windows to remember anything! Then, after a quiz— I’ll spring 
that on them so I can see who has really been studying— Til go over the material 
in the next chapter. I guess they can do the c.\crciscs m class on Tuesday, which 
should keep them busv'. They can do the paragraph translation by Wednesday, 
and Thursday wc’II have oral drill. I’ll use a spelling bee game so those who 
don’t know their stuff will be really obvious. Then Friday— Friday is the day 
of the game and thc)’’ll be all cxcil^, so I guess I’ll show that short film strip 
and liavc a test ready to conic about the last half of the period.” 

Botli teachers arc doing n job of planning. Both arc acting with good wall. But 
look at the difference! Mr. Furst plans with an c\c to botli his subject matter 
and his students, trv'ing to find some meeting ground between tlicm. Mr. Conlcv- 
has his subject matter l>cforc him and tries to fit the students to it. even if lie has 
to be punitive. He wants them to Icam, but he uses means that may lx: humiliat- 
ing or intimidating. It is unfortunately easier to lx: Mr. Conlcv’. NIr. Furst has 
to lx: flexible, to be aware of the students, to have a great variety of tciching rc- 
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sources at hand; and many ot the resources mentioned require getting through, 
and around, much red tape. Mr. Conley can operate for weeks with a minimum 
consideration of student differences, with the barest essentials in teaclimg ma- 
terials, and with no out-of-class preparation on his part. 

Mr. Conley is certainly prepared without benefit of his students’ talents, in- 
terests, or cooperative ideas; he is, in short, undemocratic. Mr. Fiirst plans to 
utilize the special abilities, interest, and ideas in his class. But does that necessarily 
malce him democratic? 

Like other teachers, Mr. Furst has loiowledge, is an adult, is vested by law 
with authority, and is surrounded by the aura of the parent. These “authoriti^,” 
both open and hidden, are important. They ensure Mr. Furst of a certain position 
of “upmanship” in society. With such credentials he could attempt to pass as the 
last word on what students need to know and how they should learn it in his 
classroom. In addition, the students had no say in choosing Mr. Furst to be their 
teacher. On the other hand, neither did Mr. Furst choose belligerent Tim or 
sullen Jane for his class. And yet Mr. Furst is a "good” teacher. Tlie automatic 
“authorities” of teachers, reluctant subjects, and arbitrary leadership do not make 
for a democratic situation. Therefore, democracy needs to be redefined if it is to 
be legitimately linked to education. 

Anthropologists and social psycholo^sts have some light to shed on this subject. 
As Ruth Benedict has pointed out, there are many kinds of social systems that 
one can call democratic because each member of the group is able to live a good, 
protected, productive, individual e.xistence. Yet they may look very different from 
our own political system of democracy.* 

Democratic education must be considered primarily as a social system dex’Oted 
to developing better human relations. If the needs of students are being met, if 
they are progressii’ely better able to cope rvith their world, if they’ ate de\ eloping 
increasing self-direction in the conduct of their own affairs, if they are able to 
seek more learning as a result of present learning e.xperiences, then probably 
the classroom is a democratic one. Tlie teacher w'ho permits and arranges for these 
experiences is, then, a democratic teacher. 

Freedom within Rules 

A demoaatic classroom has an orderly procedure established; there are 
rules that apply to various activities, although such rules are not rigid do’s and 
don ts. They are rules that have evolved according to the demonstrated need 
of the students and they ate enforced with equality and humaneness. If someone 
is giving a report, others listen; if a group member has an assignment, he must 
see that the assignment is completed because the group will need it. These, and 
similar, rules govern social living in any group and should certainly be expected in 
a classroom. 

But what happens if the teacher establishes a rule that the students don’t like? 

2 Ruth Benedict, “Recognition o( Cultural Dh'crsities in the Postwar World,’’ Annals of 
the American Academy of Polif/cal and Social Science, 228, July 194?, 101-107. 
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In a science class. Miss Lynch stated that all of the class would have to Gnish 
ever)' experiment in the unit being studied before anyone could proceed to the 
next unit. Three students finished very much before the others and spent a week 
in the library while the rest of the class caught up. But even at the end of the 
week, two students were stiJI several experiments short. This meant postponing 
the next unit of work for another two or three days. The students felt that Miss 
Lynch’s rule had been arbitrary and should not be applied to succeeding units of 
work. 

Obviously, the teacher had a good reason for her decision. Some general class 
instruction would be necessary before the whole class could proceed to the experi- 
ments in the next major unit of work. Ft would be inefficient to give this instruc- 
tion to two or three students at a time, and difficult to have supplies out 
simultaneously for a number of different experiments. However, the students also 
had a good point: the present rule benefited only the slowest students and 
penalized the fast ones for being ahead in their work. 

“Why get your work done ahead of time, or even on time?” said the students. 
“You’ll just have to wait for the others.” 

The democratic teacher discusses with his class the reasoning behind a rule and 
the possible problems that might arise from it, and requests from the class a more 
acceptable solution. 

What if the rule is a school rule and such deviations and compromises are not 
allowed? The students may then be in no position to change the rule. In that 
case, the whole problem of rules and what to do about them should be aired. 
Why do rules exist anyway? Fn a game there arc very definite rules, and these are 
what make the game. A person does not change the rules just because they put a 
temporary handicap on his side. Fn a democracy rules are used to ensure good 
order and fair play. Students need to make an objective examination of this func- 
tion of rules in a democracy. Fn their examination they will discover that when 
a rule is outdated, or arbitrary, or is contrary to common sense and actually 
impedes the purpose it was designed to achiev'e, an orderly method of changing 
the rule should be sought. In this way, students may come to recognize that 
orderly change allows freedom within security. 

Failure to provide ample time for students to discuss school rules, particularly 
if the rule or rules are ones about which students may build resentment or anger, 
is potential dynamite. 

One junior high-sc/iool principal periodicaFly orders bo)’s’ or girls’ lavatories, 
or both, locked as punishment for smoking or defacing the facilities. His pro- 
cedure lias not reduced the number of such incidents. Moreover, the students 
are permitted to use the drinking fountains only if the}' have a pass. 

Student protests, sit-ins, strikes, and demonstrations could have been avoided 
in many instances, liad teachers and administrators worked with students on 
how to obtain orderly rule changes. 
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Rules are only one element of the kind of classroom security that produces a 
democratic atmosphere. Another element is a clear-cut recognition by both stu- 
dent and teacher of the other’s role and areas of responsibility. Tire teacher who 
seeks to have a democratic classroom most not deceive his students into thinking 
that they have mote freedom and power than he is really willing to grant. For 
instance: 

Miss Willow was dissatisfied with the routine of the class that she had inherited 
in midterm from another teacher. In this class the schedule was; Read assigned 
chapter Monday and Tuesday, answering questions at end of chapter. Wednesday, 
discuss questions. Thursday, have more question recitation, then a short quiz. 
Friday, discuss current events. Miss Willcnv suggested a more active hind of 
learning situation, with projects, debates, different kinds of readings, and activities 
the students would suggest. After some talk in class, the students voted. The 
outcome was that they decided to keep the established routine. Miss Willow was 
quite annoyed and decided that the students would have to try things her way 
anyhow. The students were bitter about her pres’ious lofty comments on 
democracy and freedom. 

This teacher was not genuinely willing to lei the class choose and yet she had 
provided the freedom for them to do so. The class liad no security regarding the 
teacher’s role in the class and so learned to mistrust her. The teacher in a 
democratic situation must be willing to take the consequences of the freedom 
granted. If the students cannot reasonably be expected to make a wise choice, 
through lack of necessary experience or knowledge, then obviously the teacher 
should not offer the choice. 


Genumc Choice 

It is clear that the democratic classroom allows choices, but among what 
kinds of thmp can students choose? First, the choices must be real. When 
people vote in totalitarian countries, they only vote “yes.” That kind of 
democrac)’” has no place in the classroom. 

The concept of choice is essential to democratic teaching, just as it is essential 
to a democraric society. It is obvious that young people do not know all the 
consequences of then acts. The student does not choose whether or not to come 
■° ™ 1° “me until he reaches the age of choice specified by the state 

ra which he resides. It is all the more important, then, that teachers give him 
many opportunities to develop the ability to make wise choices in those social 

1 n “"sequences. Olhersvise. one essential 

democratic skill will not be developed. 
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give j oung people the choice between learning the appropriate arrangements for a 
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formal dinner or the elements of a balanced diet; such a choice is unrealistic. The 
teacher may, however, discuss wth the class the importance of relevant amounts 
of activities according to their needs and interests. Then the class may choose, 
perhaps one day for place settings, and six days on proper diet. 

Suppose that a teacher decides to discuss with a class alternatives to a final 
examination: the teacher may explain to the cbss why a final examination is to 
be given. He may say, for example, that he needs this information about the 
progress that individuals have made in the class. However, the students may point 
out that there are other means of obtaining evidence about their progress. The 
teacher who seeks to be democratic has an obligation to think through with his 
students the common goal they have, and then to examine carefully the means 
available to achieve that goal. 

If student needs are ignored or suppressed and only the opinions and demands 
of the teacher and the institution are followed, there can be no democracy. Thus 
the question “Do students have a right to vole against a final examination?” can 
be answered only when both teacher and students are informed of the needs, 
interests, motives, limitations, and goals they share. The demociafic teacher's 
function is to guide students so that they become increasingly able to choose 
among increasingly significant alternatives. After all, the major decisions in life 
are abos'e the level of studying one hundred spelling words versus learning two 
lyric poems. Out of the classroom, young people are choosing whether to disobey 
their parents and stay out with the gang and whether to spend their money on a 
new dress for an important date or save it for some possible college e.xpenses three 
years distant. Such choices have broad implications for the young people in- 
volved; the democratic classroom provides essential experiences in developing the 
ability to choose intelligently. 

The concept stated above should not be confused with the requirement that 
every time a decision is to be made, the whole class must participate. This kind of 
“democracy” is just as futile as no democracy at all. One can take a lesson from 
society itself; many decisions are so obvious, so insignificant, that people often 
do not know they are making them. A person does not consciously decide whether 
to put on his left shoe rather than his right shoe first. This is habit. Nor, in a 
classroom, must all learning stop while the class ponders the problem of whether 
books should be passed up the aisle from the left or from the right. The concept 
of orderly living can, and must, per\’ade the classroom. WTiere there are thirty 
youngsters and one adult to be considered, there are bound to be many problems 
in management of human patterns which require group decisions for order — and 
learning, and some which can be handled by one person. 

Besides developing an essential democratic skill, the opportunit)' to choose 
means better moth'ation of the learner. He is involved from the beginning be- 
cause he has a choice in the direction the learning wll take. 

The literature book used in Mr. McKenzie’s tenth-grade English class started 
u'ith Beowulf and progressed chronologically to modern essays and stories. The 
teacher had found that to start at the beginning of the book was a great handicap. 
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since the selection from Beowulf was one of the most difficult in the whole book. 
Therefore, at the beginning of the semester, Mr, McKenzie passed out the text- 
book and asked the students to look through the book carefully. Then he dis- 
cussed the various sections of the book, pointing out some of the more interesting 
and important selections. He answered questions about the book that students 
raised. Almost a whole class period W'as spent in this exploratory experience. 
Toward the end of the period, Mr. McKenzie asked the class to gather in groups 
of four. Each group tvas asked to reach a consensus as to where in the text they 
would like to start. The reports were given to the teacher, who began the year’s 
study based on the students’ choices. Although no two classes wanted to start 
in the same place, Mr. McKenzie found that he covered the same ground 
eventually. But because he started with an area in which most of the students had 
some interest, each class was more amenable to following his lead into areas of 
lesser interest. 

Choice here became a facilitating factor in learning. Choice meant active 
participation. 

Even though students may have little interest in literature at the outset, the 
very process of choosing makes them evaluate, makes them look at the possibilities 
and seek something “good” about one or the other. Then, having chosen, the 
students develop a stake in the sub/ect area; the students feel it is theirs, because 
they had an active role in selecting if. The teacher may of course find that in 
spite of this, student interest lags. The wise teacher will not then say, “What’s 
wrong with you? After all, you decided to study this material.” It does no good to 
flail the class for being unable to maintain interest in its own choice. Having once 
created a situation in which students make a positive choice toward some learm 
ing experience, the teacher must help in sustaining this interest. Merely allowing 
a class to choose, and then expecting the expressed interest to solve all further 
problems of motivation, is not merely foolish— it is infeasible. Nevertheless, by 
providing the springboard of choice, the teacher has at least obtained an initial 
impetus moving students tow'ard worthwhile learning. 

But, says the skeptic, “What if the students choose to do nothing? Isn’t that 
one of the alternatives we must allow them in a democratic framework?” 

Of course not. A person has no choice in a democracy about whether or not 
he will obey the law. Law is the framework that makes it possible for e\’eryone 
to have maximum freedom. Without laws, we would be at the mercy of the 
whims and passions of anyone, and the most powerful and most selfish would 
destroy the others. Thus, in the classroom, students cannot have the alternative 
not to learn as a conscious choice, although often it is an unconscious decision 
that the teacher has to combat. Part of the personal obligation of living in a 
society is that one is educated in the ways of that society. The obligation of the 
teacher is to stretch every’ possible resource to bring this learning to c%’ery student. 
"Tlie teacher cannot let the student choose nothing/ 

Probably many teachers who would accept democratic procedures outside the 
classroom balk at allowing much choice in school, fearing that students would 
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choose not to learn. Certainly teachers must justify what they teach both 
psychologically ahd sociologically. Such justification reveals that a democratic 
classroom does not permit the decision not to learn; it does permit and encourage 
the development and the exercise of the ability to choose various paths to learn- 
ing, various objects of study, various methods of evaluating learning, various goals 
toward which one may stri\'e through learning. 

Participation h\j All 

It is obvious from the discussion of choice as a factor in the democratic 
classroom that class members must participate actively in the direction of learning. 
It is impossible to present genuine choices without an active response on the 
part of students. There are, however, even broader implications. Students not only 
enter into active choice regarding the class, its procedures, and its content; but 
they are moreover given an opportunity to increase their participation as they 
grow in skill, insight, and understanding. 

A democratic teacher starts slowly, allowing his students to expand their area 
of activity as they demonstrate the ability to do so. Democratic ordering of society 
is one of the most demanding kinds of social control that man has ever devised. 
In a democratic classroom, students grow into wider and wider spheres of leader- 
ship and participation, although the amount and type of participation will vary 
from one individual to another. Some students are better able to lead, and these 
students are encouraged to assume more and more leadership; other students excel 
at solving problems, and these students are expected more and more to share this 
ability with the class. 

Developing Leadership among Students 

The teacher can nurture leadership among his students in many intimate 
work situations, with both small groups and large, short-run and long-range 
projects; and by providing many kinds of leadership and quasi-Ieadershfp op- 
portunities. Some of these are comparatively simple: enabling the students to 
collect papers, for instance, or to read the notices, take roll, lead a discussion, 
report on special research, make plans for a trip, serve on an evaluation committee 
—right up the ladder toward full and significant leadership participation in the 
activities of the classroom. 

But in its emphasis on leadership, the democratic classroom is concerned wth 
all facets of participation. In a democratic classroom few students can hold 
back and be passive obsen'ers, having nothing to do with learning or with the 
teacher or with their fellow students. The teacher does not win active, full 
participation merely by requesting it or by punishing those who do not participate 
or giving checkmarks in his roll book for those who do. Rather, he must provide 
many opportunities for different talents to manifest themselves— choosing pictures 
for a bulletin board, maintaining the classroom library, becoming an expert 
on some special topic of personal interest related to the major content of the 
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course. These, and countless other, small opportunities eventually provide an 
avenue for every student to become a contributing participant— and perhaps even 
a leader! A democratic social order needs the intelligence of everyone to function; 
it cannot rely on the special expertise of a few leaders alone. 

Development of Responsibility 

The more students can affect the world around them, the more they feel 
responsible for what they do. The great complaint of adults about youth today 
is that "they have no feeling of responsibility" And how, one ashs, can they 
acquire a feeling of responsibility in a world that allows them to make so few 
important decisions, that gives them so few important jobs to do? There is a 
direct relationship between participation and responsibility; one cannot exist 
without the other. This sense of responsibility is increased when participation 
is significantly related to the adult world. Too often students feel that there are 
two distinct worlds— the in-school world and the out-of-school world— and that 
the one that is more important is the oul-of-school world. The teacher should 
therefore constantly seek those bridges between school and community which 
relate classroom learning to daily living. 

Sense of Being Valued 

The phrase “all men are created equal" points to a fundamental assumption 
underlying democratic society: that all individuals equally deserve the respect and 
protection of the social group. People are far from being equal in talents, in their 
contributions to society, in an infinite number of other characteristics. But in a 
democratic social order, each human being has a value simply by virtue of being 
a human being. Similarly, in the democratic classroom every student feels that 
he, as a person, is given due consideration. Each student recognizes that his needs, 
interests, motivations, and goals— wholly personal and subjective and unique— are 
considered in the total learning process. 

A democratic classroom does not distribute its rewards on a narrow basis. Jt is 
what is learned that is important. Each person is given the maximum opportunity 
to achieve learning in his own way. True, these individual differences make 
democratic teaching difficult: For example, in many classrooms reading may 
range from fourth- to twelfth-grade level. The teacher who genuinely values 
each student as a person has an obligation to find reading materials suited to each 
level, and this whether in mathematics, science, home economics, or history. 
Only in this way can he help every student to a better performance. 

What an individual feels about himself is the key to his happiness; if he feels 
that he is good, that others like him and his particular characteristics, then he is 
better able to deal successfully with the problems of home and job. The school 
has an obligation to give each person a clear view of himself, but in that process 
to help him feel that he is a good person. Delinquents among young people are 
often those students who feel that no one likes them and who, in turn, do not 
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like themselves. School failure is a public way in which people are told that they 
are '‘no good." Such a message becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy; the person then 
in truth does become less “good.”^ 


The Experimental Approach io Learning 

A final criterion that may be used in the ev-aluation of the democratic 
classroom is actually implicit in what has already been discussed. Democratic 
classroom procedure depends to a greater extent on the experimental approach. 
In this approach, nothing is known until ft is tried out. 

This thesis is accepted in the realm of athletics. A student is not expected to 
learn tennis by reading a book about it. He cannot know the game until he has 
had much contact \vith tennis rackets, balls, courts, rules. Democratic education 
utilizes this inquiring approach in dealing with other subject matter, as well. In 
United States history the experimental— and, therefore, democratic— teacher will 
de\'elop an understanding of government in his students through intensive inter- 
views in the field with government officers of all kinds, rather than depending 
merely for the discussion of government via the textbook. In a music class, radio, 
television, magazines dealing with popular culture, records, and music criticism 
in the daily paper become the basis for developing judgments about “good" music 
rather than the students’ just absorbing the selections provided by the teacher. 

Democratic education, it is clear, is not merely a matter of method and relation- 
ship, nor merely a matter of content; democratic education utilizes both content 
and method to achieve democratic ends. Some observers have attempted to see 
a difference here and to put either method or content in a prior position. But a 
careful analysis of what actually happens to the student in the classroom shows 
clearly that the best method will fall far short of its fullest promise if the content 
is irrelevant to life, and the best content will be rendered ineffective if the method 
of instruction is inhumane. 

Evaluating the Democratic Classroom 

It is possible to elaborate the criteria listed in the preceding section into an 
index against which the “degree of democracy” being exercised in any classroom 
can be measured. One warning, howev’er, must be carefully heeded: Democracy 
in education is a developmental concept. Students, like people, are not naturally 
democratic. Democratic behavior is learned. 

Learning democratic behavior is one of the most difficult of all learnings, since 
it demands so much of every individual in the way of selflessness, responsibilit)', 
objectivit)’, restraint, and passion. Many teachers must start with groups of stu- 
dents who are unskilled in democratic procedures and relationships. Tliese class- 
rooms will, of course, look different from those where democratic skills are well 

® Robert Rosenthal and Leonore Jacobson, Pjgmalion in the Classroom. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1968. 
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in some fashion or other. In many ways, members show their dissatisfaction 
with the anarchic situation.'* Students express hostility and dislike for the teacher 
who shows no evidence of planning, is disorganized, and acts on the impulse or 
mood of the moment. 

However, there are special authorities,” mentioned earlier, which surround 
and limit all teachers: 


The teacher has legal authority; the students are compelled to attend school. 
The teacher is in the classroom because of special knowledge and skill; the 
students expect to learn. 

The teacher must grade the students. 

The teacher is older. 

The teacher is a quasi-parent. 

These characteristics of the teacher inhibit the kind of group leadership that 
may emerge, by contrast, in voluntary groups such as the -t-H clubs, the Y-Teens, 
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Students quickly develop and reveal disaffection for teachers and schools that 
demonstrate contradictions between what society preaches and what they practice. 

All students, but especially those who feel themselves the objects of dis- 
crimination, see little or no reason for learning when they become convinced 
that school is irrelevant to their immediate needs and goals and when they have 
no voice in determining the content and form their education will take. Protests 
and sit-ins are efforts to halt an “educational process” that is unrealistic and are 
now the inevitable result of the frustrations and animosities that students feel. 
Both colleges and secondary schools are encountering a point of view best ex- 
pressed by Mario Savio, one-time leader of student protests at the University 
of California at Berkeley: 

There is a time when the operation of the machine becomes so odious, makes 
you so sick at heart, that you can’t take part; you can’t even tacitly take part, and 
you’ve got to put your bodies on the gears and upon the wheels, upon the levers, 
upon all the apparatus and you’ve got to make it stop. And you’ve got to indicate 
to the people who run it, to the people who own it, that unless you’re free, the 
machines will be prevented from working at all.® 

It may be helpful to sum up some of the characteristics of a democratic 
teacher-leader. The teacher who is democratic: 

Gets genuine satisfaction out of seeing the group do for itself something 
that the teacher may previously have done (for example, lead a class discussion; 
set up rules for a field trip). 

Considers all learning as a means of meeting individual and social needs. 

Is willing to take a back seat as often as possible in order that students may 
learn how to exercise self-direction. 

Is patient with the seeming slowness of the discussion and joint-planning 
approach. 

Is sensitive to student needs for security and guidance, and therefore is not 
afraid of providing a firm touch as often as it is required. 

Recognizes the variety of human personalities to be found in any classroom; 
does not penalize students for their economic, racial, or ethnic background, or 
for their level of ability. 

Encourages creative thinking on the part of students; recognizes that any 
given unit of learning may be approached in an infinite number of ways. 

Is able to respond objectively to student aggression; recognizes that the 
leader should not overreact to personal attacks by young people. 

Difficulties in Democratic Teaching 

Why is democratic teaching so difficult to achieve in the average high 
school? Tliere are a number of significant reasons. 

®S. M. Lipset and S. S. WoVm (eds.). The Berkeley Student Reioh: Facts and Jnteipieta- 
tjons. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1965, p. 163. 
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Institutional Traditions 

As has already been mentioned, the school today has evolved from past 
eras when authoritarian relations were the rule in families, in government sys- 
tems, in religious institutions, and in colleges and universities. Teachers who 
seek more democratic ways sometimes find that a number of their colleagues 
strenuously oppose their different approach. Classrooms have always been teacher- 
dominated; it is the familiar pattern. Students know exactly how to respond in 
such a situation. As in a caste or slave soaety, each person knows his place. But 
is a slave response what a democratic society wishes to implant in students? 


DifJicuUies in Finding Significant Areas of Choice 

Democratic education requires that young people be permitted to make 
significant decisions after group discussion, fact-finding, and evaluation. But be- 
causc the traditional curriculum in many fields presents a course of study, from 
which IS derived a seemingly logical sequence of subject matter, the teacher 
feels frustrated in finding significant choice situations. Students may make some 
decisions and choices reprding rules of conduct, but democratic learning is 
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Too often, wlicn a (caclicr docs have such an experience, the conclusion 
reached is that the class just cannot have “democracy” in education. This is an 
unfortunate and unjustified conclusion. 

Inability of Teachers To Share Control 

It goes without saying that those who feel a need to be tyrants have no 
place in education. But it is not only the tj'rant who finds it difficult to relax 
control. Teachers arc often fearful about allowing their students too much free- 
dom because “one never knows what the little demons wall do next.” Tliis un- 
certainty is a genuine hazard; the adolescent is unpredictable; moody and 
stubborn one day, cheerful and cooperative the next. The teacher who is 
sensitive to these forces, as well as the one who suspects that the ill-repressed 
primitive urges in adolescents may at any moment get the upper hand, often 
feels compelled to exercise rigid control over the classroom. 

Student Frustration and Aggression 

Teachers who use democratic approaclics to teaching arc often surprised at 
the violent reaction of some one or two students who, for no obvious reason, 
become genuinely upset. It must be remembered that democratic procedures put 
a great burden on the individual to be self-disciplined, to adhere to group-made 
standards, to share his own talents with the group. Many individuals find these 
disciplines very severe, especially if a harsh and rigid parent or— surprisingly 
enough— an overjndulgcnt one has hindered the development of an individual’s 
self-control. 

In a democratic situation, latent hostilities toward authority may come burst- 
ing forth; again, the teacher is likely to think that the fault lies in democratic 
teaching procedures rather than in the student's own social ad/ustment. It is 
true that democratic teaching may permit more direct expression of aggression 
than repressive teaching. Aggression is also produced under repressive teaching, 
but it is usually displaced upon scapegoats such as minority group members, 
other classmates, brothers, sisters, or parents. In a democratic situation the more 
permissive atmosphere allows the aggression to be directly focused on the 
teacher, who appears to be the source of frustration. 

A teacher who ^va^ts to be democratic must be alert to signs of frustration. If 
too many props are taken away from students too soon and no adequate -sub- 
stitutes are provided, aggression may become widespread. For example, a teacher 
may suggest to students ndio have been used to working for grades that grades 
are not of paramount importance, but that what is learned is very important. 
Eventually, he may bring the group around to accepting somewhat more realistic 
methods of evaluation; yet, in a short time, he may find the class agitated and 
rebellious, complaining that they don’t know how’ they are doing in their work. 
The new methods sounded good to them intellectually, but the\’ were not emo- 
tionally meaningful. If a group is not used to self-direction, a careful and slow 
approach is essential. 
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Undemocratic School Administration 

Teachers who are themselves subjected to authoritarian treatment may 
come to believe that students should be treated in the same manner. 

Obsen-ers had noted a very tense atmosphere in all the classrooms of a sub- 
urban high school. Students were reprimanded for merely slouching in their 
chairs. Whispering to anyone u'as a cardinal offense. Later, a faculty meeting 
was visited. There, the principal treated the faculty as the students were being 
treated. He shouted at them, shooh his finger at them, and in general conveyed 
the impression that the faculty were to be ordered around. Interestingly 
enough, most of the faculty seemed to feel that their school was much superior 
to all neighboring schools, that rigid discipline, limited textboolc study, few 
extracurricular activities, and a "tough” marb'ng system meant better education. 

leaclicrs themselves may reject a principal who does not want to be the kind 
ot tyrant described in the preceding anecdote and who tries to be democratic. 

\\ by doan t he tell us what he wants?” they say. Whether the attitudes or- 
iginate with the teaching staff or with the administration, it is difficult to 
maintain democratic relations on one level without the active support of the 
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best display. Will the group that made the best one get an “A”? Where a per- 
vasive grading system is in operation, this may be necessary. A democratic 
teacher would strive to produce a situation where the recognition of what had 
been learned was all the reward desired; adult life rewards not with grades, but 
only with recognition for performance and the self-satisfaction of earned achieve- 
ment. 

The democratic classroom emphasizes cooperative skills because cooperation 
is crucial in the age of the hydrogen bomb and the intercontinental missile. 
Working with others is also essential in family life, in citizenship roles, and in 
work relations. Too few students develop this skill in secondary school. 
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From Now to Tomorrow 

the adolescent 



Adults have been known to think that we might all be spared considerable 
trouble if children were born at the age of sixteen. But after taking a good 
look at one institution, the secondary school, populated almost exclusively by 
adolescents, one may have some reservations about the above statement. Of 
course, not all students in the secondary school arc sixteen. But c\’en among the 
sixteen-year-olds there is a marvelous variety— as there is among those at anv 
other point uithin the adolescent years. 

Some, adolescents according to their age, are certainly not adolescent by any 
other standard: they are children. Others are clearly adult. Seeking a norm 
within this range is a very elusive task for a secondary-school teacher. 

\Vho is the adolescent? Is he dreamer or realist, sober citizen or juvenile de- 
linquent, mischievous idler or earnest student, beatnik or square? He may be 
any of these, and more— even as other people are. 

The secondary-school teacher spends his working life among adolescents. 
Therefore a high-priority task of his is to try to understand something of the 
hopes, fears, dilemmas, paradoxes, and potentialities of tliis period of develop- 
ment. As an adult responsible for the guidance and educational well-being of 
these complicated young people, how do you feel? 

It is essential that one begin teaching with a compassionate insight into the 
vacillations of adolescence, tempered by an objective understanding of the 
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problems of youth in the troubled twentieth century. Tliis kind of feeling and 
understanding irrrbnes the whole educational process with an essential humanity. 


The Person Is His History 

The high-school student does not enter any class with a dean slate. He 
has already had six, eight, or nine years of schooling. He has learned much about 
teachers, about school, about himself. 

School means different things to different youngsters. For some, elementary 
education has been a succession of weaknesses revealed and failures exposed. 
For others, school has been a haven from home or neighborhood pressures and 
problems. For many it has been a good place to learn and grow under patient 
and interested teachers. These past educational experiences inevitably affect 
the future. What can be accomplislied by the secondary school in educating 
any individual student is significantly related to what learning experiences 
he has already had. Therefore a look at the elementary school as an institution, 
contrasting it with the junior or senior high school, will be profitable: no two 
elementary or high schools are exactly alike. But in general, any elementary 
school does differ in significant ways from any secondary school. For one thing, 
experimentation with the organization of the curriculum is more common in 
the elementary school. For example, classroom boundaries of secondary schools 
are apt to be more rigidly set, with the traditional disciplines more precisely 
defined as separate subjects. Tlie program of studies m the average secondar)’ 
school may be as separate and distinct as the periods of instruction, with little 
relationship maintained between English in the first period, general science 
in second period, and world history in fifth period. 

The student in the traditional elementary school has spent most of the school 
rear with only one teacher and with from 25 to 30 other students; in junior 
and senior high school he may have from five to six different teachers in onC 
day and be in classes that place him ia conhict with between 15Q and 200 
students by tlie end of a day. Instead of having his belongings tucked into his 
desk in his room, he now shoves them helter-skelter into a hall locker. In 
contrast n-ith the small well knit class he knew in Mrs. Johnson’s fifth grade, 
in junior or senior high school he identifies himself as a “ninth grader” or a 
“lunior." part of a large, impersonal group, many of whose members he has 
never met. The small elementary school, drawing on relatively homogeneous 
neighborhoods, is rqrlaccd in his experience by the large high school, fed br’ 
many ncigliborhoods and— often— diverse social and cultural groups. 

Although the junior high school was designed to case the change, it is still 
a difficult transition for main adolescents. Tlie institutions are too different. 
^bc youngster moving from the protected environment of the elementary school 
to the more open, more adult, more impersonal world of the junior or senior 
high school has good reason to be alarmed at the prospect. The rules arc so 
different— .and there are so many to learn. Tliere arc so many more students! 
How can he ever learn their names? 'Flierc arc so many more teachers. Tlie 
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student is likely to feel that whereas he was once an individual— known and 
called by name— he is now a cipher, a body filling a seat, a statistic occupying 
a line in a roll book. And the computerized schedule of some schools may rein- 
force this feeling. 

A girl just entering junior high school recently reported: 

I was afraid to go to the junior high school because of all the rumors. We 
heard that there would be “initiation” of the new students. The boys would 
have their faces painted red with lipstick and if they resisted, their clothes would 
be torn. The girls also might get the lipstick treatment, but the thing that 
bothered me most was that J had heard that some of the eighth-grade girls, 
whom I’d known in elementary school, were going to cut my hair. I’ve had long 
hair for years and am very proud of it. It would have been horrible if they’d 
tried to cut it. For weeks before school started 1 got ill just thinking of what 
might happen. Well, nothing did happen. We all watched for the other girls; 
one day they let the seventh-graders get on the buses first, and I guess it was 
because of the rumors. A few boys have been “initiated,” but the girls haven’t 
been bothered really. It must be much worse to be a boy. 

Growing Up and Growing Older 

Coming to Terms with a Changing Physique 

In the junior high school there is no sharper contrast than that between 
the tall, almost-mature girl and the boy whose adolescent growth spurt has not 
yet occurred. For both such individuals, the factors of physical change are likely 
to be more important than any other single item in their lives. 'The girl may 
worry and fret about being too tall, too mature for her age-mates. The boy may 
be consumed with anxiety that he may not grow tall enough: as tall as “real 
men” are supposed to be. 

Height is one indicator of maturity. Studies of early-maturing boys versus 
late-maturing boys have shown that this index of growing up has marked boys— 
and men— for life.^ 

The more mature boys were more apt to be superior in athletic competition 
earlier and thus were on “the team,” with the reassuring admiration of their 
peers. With the assurance of such admiration, the early-maturing boys could 
seek front stage — become president of the club, the class, the student body. 
Being more secure physically, thej' were not afraid of being rejected if they 
asked a girl for a date, or even just casually teased a girl in the hall. Tliis 
kind of self-assurance extended into adulthood when these boys, as men, found 
the role of boss— whether it be foreman, manager, department head, or inde- 
pendent entrepreneur— congenial and satisfying. 

Tlic slow-maturing boys, lacking such phpeal signs of success, might give 

> I’aut ll. Mus^cn and Maty Cover Jones. “Sclf-Conccptions, Motiv-atioiis, and Interpersonal 
Attitudes of Late- and Early-Maturing Boys,” Child Dc\xhpmcnt. 2S, June 1957, 



How different life wou/d have been for me i{ I had only been ffve inches 
taller. As I look back on it ;iow, my major decision to take the college prepara- 
tory program really came about, not berause I liked books any better than the 
other Polish boys from my neighborhood, but because the physical education 
teacher said, "Don’t bother to sign up tor the team tryouts, Mike; you'll never 
make it. We only take the tall boys.” 

I was so mad I could hav'e hit him. But 1 knew he was right. In my anger 
and humiliation, I signed up for two foreign languages. To my intense surprise, 
I did well in both, although H meant long boms over homework when my former 
pals were either on the team or rooting at the games. So here I am, a pretty 
good linguist if I say so myself, with a good fob in a company with overseas 
interests, so that I have traveled extensively. Am 1 sorry J wasn't ffve indies 
taller? I certainly was at the age of Id. But now? 

In an earlier generation, the early-maturing girl was apt to be found hunched 
over, trying to hide the evidence of her developing bosom. She also tried to 
shrink her extra inches by slumping in the seat or hugging the wall to be as 
inconspicuous as possible. Today’s teen-age girl propels herself (with the help 
of her mother and the cosmetic industries) into a precocious maturity. Padded 
bras hide the deficiencies of the late maturing girl. Efforts to seem older are 
more successful for the girl than for the boy. Tlie greater freedom to be out of 
the house and to travel to other parts of the city or community; the "open 
dances" and social affairs sponsored by recreation centers, churches, and youth 
Qcgauizatious make it far easier tor tUe girl to find the older, more mature boy, 
with the result that she can ignore her less mature classmates. 

The greatest agony of the growing girl is still, howerer, to grow too tall. 
Although On the a\’erage, both boys and girls are taller than many previous 
generations because of better nutrition and physical care, the code of the group 
still insists that the boy be taller than the girl. 

"I don’t know what I would lia\e done if I hadn’t met John; thank heaven 
for his 7 feet,” said one high-school graduate, flashing her new engagement 
ring, as her 5 feet. 11 inches towered over her classroom teacher. “I’m just plain 
lucky,” she went on, "that he is not only taller than I am, but such a really nice 
fellow.” 

One tall girl, unmarried at the advanced age of 28, can hardly complete a 
social situation without making some reference to her height. Such girls, like 
their counterparts, the late-maturing boj's, may in spite of their dearest 
wishes find themselves professional women: teachers, social workers, librarians, 
executive secretaries, or government career employees. 
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In many instances the differences in physical development are simply differ- 
ences in individual growth rates. TJie responsibilit)' of the school to convey the 
critical data of individual development rates is clear. Such information can be 
conveyed in biology or general science classes; in health and hygiene classes. 
Moreover, this self-consciousness we have been discussing can even be con- 
sidered as it appears in the poignant literature of adolescence. What is required 
is teachers who care. 

At least one department of the school cannot escape the facts of physical 
change. The music teacher is acutely aware of the transition during the junior 
high school or early high school years. At any moment a boy’s voice may 
plunge from soprano to bass. It is little wonder that he is often an uncoopera- 
tive chorus member, when he cannot trust his changing vocal cords to come 
forth with the sound that he has for so long taken for granted. But the teachers 
of other departments should be equally aware of the impact of this physical 
change. Perhaps it accounts for Johnny’s reluctance to answer a direct ques- 
tion. Perhaps it is why Tony maintains long, stubborn silences. And knowing 
this, a wise teacher does not hasten to charge such refusals to “adolescent in- 
solence.” 

Teachers should remember, too, that many young girls in the early secondary- 
school years are experiencing menstruation for the first time. Tins is a major, and 
often traumatic, experience for them. They do not know how they ought to feel; 
they are embarrassed and yet secretly pleased at this indication of maturity. A 
new moodiness, a sudden self-consciousncss, an unexplained absence, a reluc- 
tance to stand up in front of the class to report may all indicate a particularly 
feminine problem about which Western culture is very sensitive and secretive. 

Most adolescents, no matter what their appearance or size, wish they looked 
different; were taller or shorter; could be changed in some manner to approach 
more closely the ideal so hypnotically portrayed by television and motion pic- 
tures. TIic content taught in the schools and the methods used to teach it can 
and should take cognizance of the basic physical changes occurring early in 
adolescence. 


Gaining Independence from Adults^ Pariicidarhj Parents 

In American culture, a strong relationship is presumed to avist between 
financial and psychological independence. Tlie adolescent craves psychological 
independence; he wants to make more of his own decisions, yet simultaneously 
he knows tliat for a long time he will be financially dependent on liis parents. 
Few adolescents can get jobs bringing real financial independence. And the 
small income that part-time work may jicld is likely to evoke unwelcome pa- 
rental advice about how that monej' should be spent or saved. At tlic same time, 
the things that money can buy arc assuming increasing importance to the \oung 
wage earner. 

To be able to have a jacket like the others; to have t!ic right kind of pants 
or earrings; to have thick-solcd shoes or a “groon*” haircut; to be able to go 
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to the skating rink, the bowling alley, or the Saturday night dance— these are 
requisite to status in the group. But more important, they are symbols of 
dtswed psychological i\\dcpc,\%dence-. tire {teedoax to u\ake one’s own choices. 
Indeed, one of the satisfactions of haxing the “right” clothes and the other 
“right” things derives from the fact that they are what youths, and not adults, 
wish. Paradoxically, howe^’cr, the adolescent can usual!)’ obtain these S3’inboIs 
of psychological independence only at the price of achmvledging financial 
dependence. All the "right” things cost money, and the principal source of 
money is the parent from whom independence is so much desired. 

At this point, one more complication enters. The adolescent wants indepen- 
dence, but he wants it when be wants it. He reserxes the right to demand de- 
pendence again at a moment’s notice. Tire young adolescent who is making the 
first tentative excursions into a real world of his own still wants to be sure that 
there is a haven at home where he is cared for, considered, protected, and even 
babied. Tlie parent who unwarily tries to push the adolescent out into the 
impersonal adult world may live to regret it. Despite the adolescent’s earnest 
striving for independence, the home base remains important to him. 

The high-school teacher enters the scene at this troubled time when parents 
and adolescents arc tr)'ing to learn how to live with each other’s shifting roles 
and needs. The pressures within the family inex'itably affect what, when, and 
how the adolescent will learn during his school years. Emotions run wide and 
deep; it is simply not possible to shield school learning from the conflicts 
within the home. Feelings against parents may become feelings against teachers. 
Or, conversely, a teacher may become a refuge from a parent. Sometimes the 
phenomerrorr of the “crush,” which may embarrass or even alarm a teacher, is 
primarily a s)'Tnptom of dependency needs and a frightened seeking for security. 

All this seems enough for an adolescent to endure, but there is more. It is 
not mcrel)’ relationships with parents that become difficult; relationships with 
other members of the family may also constitute a source of disturbance. For 
example, a younger brother can lease unmercifully when Mike first starts to 
shave or Sally begins to primp and posture and blush, llie adolescent is uih 
ncrablc— and other f.miily members with ncctls of their own may bruise the 
sensitive spots. 

Bcliavior m the classroom may be a reflection of all these disturbances. 
Unfortunately, the dues often escape the teacher’s awareness. Adolescents arc 
sometimes amazingly frank and at other times arc completely inscrutable, 
nuough a msc selection of subject matter. houc\-cr, and especially through 
warm human relations, teachers can contribute much toward developing the 
adolescent’s own insight and pcrspcctive. 

Ucbcllion against the teacher’s anlhority- is frequentU rebellion against pa- 
rental autlionty. Classroom antics may be mistaken hv the teacher as dircctcxl 
agiinst himself as a person. Such belmior, disturbing although it may he, is 
part of the adolescent's struggle for maturity*. Tlie great mistake a teacher can 
make is to think that mdcncss. insolence, flouting of mlcs, and the other s\*ays 
adolescents test autlionty arc personally directed against him. 'Ilic teacher who 
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refuses to be “baited” by such belia\ior is in a better position to give guidance 
and support to the adolescent’s uncertain reaching for independence. 

Recent publicity to the adolescent rebellion, epitomized by the hippie culture 
in which youth seems to be escaping an organizational world they cannot 
abide, into the somewhat dubious freedom of a cult of complete individuality, 
has distressed educators, parents, and other members of the older generation. 
Although relatively few high-school-age students are participants in the hippie 
culture of the early 1970s, there are signs that it is attracting many of the younger 
age group. A significant fact, too, is that these rebellious youths are not from 
“disadvantaged homes” or youngsters who have been denied access to the good 
things of life. Tlie middle- and uppcr-niiddlc-class families and schools are the 
ones from which these young people are fleeing. 

llie phenomenon cannot be easily dismissed. Early rebellious youths ran 
away to sea; later generations worked for women’s suffrage or joined socialist or 
Marxist underground groups. Currently they have joined protests and move- 
ments of all kinds. Tlie previous rebellions at least had a quality of assertion, 
a positive move toward repairing an ailing world. Tlie patholog)' of today’s social 
scene appears that, rather than try to cure the ills of mankind, youtli just ivants 
to get away from it all: no more baths, haircuts, or conformist dress; no more 
days marked by regular routines. Parents wonder what they have done wrong 
when tlie girl or boy to whom tljcy gave “ci'ciytliing” suddenly decamps for a 
“love-in.” But the school must also question wlial it has done, or failed to do. 
Have the lessons been too irrelevant? Have youths been treated too anonymously? 
Have the institutional forms become so depersonalized tliat students arc no 
longer seen as— or feel themselves to be— j>cople? If the seemingly peculiar re- 
licllion of the hippie generation is causing serious observers to wonder wliat is 
going wrong, serious educators may also wonder what role the scliool has played 
in all of this. 


Finding a Place among Agc-malcs 

Every ohsener of adolescence stresses tlic group-mindedness of this age. 
A good many parents and teachers deplore the gangs and cliques of this period 
in life. Tlic peer group of the adolescent dcs'clops from the play group of a 
younger age and is carried on into adulthood. But tlicrc is one startling differ- 
ence between tlic adult group and the adolescent group: to the adolescent, the 
or the clique is the most iniporfaiit constellation in the uvivcTsc: adults 
rccogni'/c that there arc others in which thes* can find companionable stars. 

Now look at the school: junior and senior high scliools throw the adolescent 
into association with a nuNcd mass of people of liis own age. The onc hour 
pcruKl is the [nnailing administraliic pattern. How. in this Inicf time, cm 
adolescents Icirn alwnt one another? How can thc\- find out who in.iy m.ikc a 
good friend, and. jnsl as important, how can thes- discover their own |>otcn- 
ti.ilitics for friendship? 

It is astonishing how well adolcscaits manage despite tlic institulion.il l»ar 
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tiers placed in their way. The secondary school is their major social world— the 
place where, for the most part, they find their friendship circles. Sometimes, 
however, the gang for the boys or the small clique for the girls becomes too 
closed and too powerful. When this happens it may be a direct result of the 
lack of opportunity for fully exploring the friendship possibilities in the school. 
If we were to arrange more time for young people to meet one another, to work 
together, to become acquainted, to solve problems together, simply to talk to- 
gether, perhaps the friendship groups would be more open and less hostile. 
Since the need to be part of a group seems to be almost frighteningly intense for 
so many adolescents, educators must look again at school arrangements that 
tend to have a separating and segmenting effect. (Sec Chapter 9 for specific 
ways of using group procedures in classrooms.) 

Not all adolescents need the group quite so intensely. Educators and parents 
tend to be acutely aware of this need, partly because most adolescents have 
it and partly because this is a group-minded adture. But a significant minority 
of students in our secondary' schools is relatively independent of the group. 
Perhaps some of these stxrdents are less mature than the majority, and the 
need to belong will manifest itself later— in college or on the job. Such young 
people should not be pushed mto group life. Other adolescents may be satisfied 
by a rich, warm home environment. Still others may have a private personality 
and consequently do not, or cannot, need others very much. These can be 
helped to extend their friendship range, but they may never participate as 
actiwly in the demanding group life of the school as the majority of adolescents 
do. 

Everyone has known adolescents who arc driven to excessive conformity: is 
there a neiv mode in hair style? Tlicn Joe hastens to follow it to the last long 
length. Is there a new “in” word? Tlicn |oan repeats it ad nauseam. Some 
youngsters confomi to the “tough” patterns of dress and speech and behavior. 
Others arc slaves to the sophisticated veneer of expensive clothes and related 
soaai acfisitics. TTicse difrcrcnccs often, but not a/ways. reflect efifferenf soci'cJ- 
ccononuc levels and family backgrounds. 

For the teacher, the fact of greatest significance is that group cultures also 
enter the classroom, llic network of relationships within each group, and among 
ilifTcrcnt groups, extends into every' period of the day. Consequently, the principle 
of pitting individuals or groups against one another is hazardous in practice. 
'Hic wise teacher finds out as much as he can about the social structure of his 
ckiss and school and uses it constnictivcly to facilitate learning. More oppor- 
tunities for free movement among groups arc needed in the classrooms of the 
secondary school so that loyalty to, dependence upon, and influence by any one 
group will be lessened. Tlic b«t hope of students gaining wisdom about their 
associations surely lies m pron'ding them with fuller freedom to jxirticipatc in 
many kinds of groups, as described in detail in Chapter 9. 
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nature of intergroup hostility and intergroup distance. It has not been easy for 
nonwhite groups to gain acceptance by the majority of Caucasian Americans. 
Tlie black person today, with the double burden of discrimination and povert^’, 
is unlikely to return to the comparative apathy and passive acceptance of pre- 
vious years. He finds himself caught between a militant black nationalism and a 
yearning to be treated as just another person among others, no more and no less. 

One teacher reports on the refusal of one particular school even to acknowledge 
that a problem exists in this area: 

The principal was proudly showing me around his school, pointing out the 
language Jab, the new addition to the Jibrary, and a roomful of nerv projectors 
of all kinds. On the wall of one hallway was a gigantic master schedule devoted 
to the extra period options for all students. They could choose two days a week 
among a variety of organized clubs or activities; other days they could choose 
remedial work or independent study in academic areas; and on Friday, there was 
**gwdance.” It ;vas the problem of what topics should constitute “guid3i7ce” that 
I bad been talking over with the principal. The idea was to have assemblies by 
grade level one week, and that the following two or three weeks the fcachess 
would lead homeroom discussions of the topic. So far the faculty had agreed 
that they ought to have an assembly on family life, one on the wise use of 
money, one on vocations, and one on choosing the right college. We walked 
into the cafeteria— / had prev'ious/y noticed that there were some Negro students 
in the school— and here in the cafeteria 1 obsciv’cd that, with few exceptions, the 
Negroes all seemed to sit at certain fables. Rarely was a Negro student seated 
at a table with white students. 

"Why not ha\'C an assembly on race relations.^" I asked. 

The principal replied, "Oh, wc have no problems: they keep to their own 
group, and the other students prefer to keep to themselves. No, wc don’t have 
a problem of race relations, and f don’t think out faculty would want it as a 
topic for an a.sscmbly program.” 

'I’hc group life of the adolescent, therefore, is complicated not only by his own 
social needs and interests, but also by the adult loyalties and div isions that engage 
him. lie is not a truly free agent to choose aiuoiig those m school for Ins friends 
and associates. His family and his peers from his own "group” tell him whom 
lie .should be .seen with, whom he should avoid, aud who arc the enemies. 

l^slablishing Ilclcrosexiial ndatioiiships 

'Fhc typical adolescent gang or clique is not comixised of both boss and 
girls, yet it is in these groups that the adolescent learns most about how to 
l>ch.ne with mcmlx:rs of the other sex. All the folklore of how to Ix-havc on a 
date, when to neck and when not lo, how to achieve popularity, is coiucser! 
witliin the onc-sex group. In America this is proKtbly one of the most import.mt 
functions of the adolescent group. 
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Today, dating behavior begins in junior high school. “Going steady" is a 
phenomenon observed in both junior and senior high school. The present 
generation seems to find it necessary to gain security early in the competitive 
world of heterosexual relations. The attitude appears to be that if you wait too 
long, you won’t ha\’e much choice or will miss out on all the fun, or that 
being unattached is public acknowledgment that no one wants you. 

Teachers of course know all this. Yet candid discussions of dating occur 
almost wholly outside the classroom. In a Senior Problems class, one mav 
perhaps hear allusions to the family situation facing modern Americans; or an 
antiseptic discussion of the physiology of sex may occur in a hygiene or biology 
class. But, while the formal courses and organizational pattern of the school 
largely ignore this major awakening interest of adolescence, observant teachers 
can see manifestations of its pervasion all around them. The notes that are 
passed in class, the giggles, the clustering of boys and girls in halls and after 
school, the snatches of conversation which relay the latest gossip— all these 
graphically demonstrate how engrossing heterosexual relationships are. The 
observer may say that it is all very well to underline the importance of including 
an area now largely excluded from the school-but how shall it be done? Cer- 
tainly no set program is ready at hand. 

It is extremely significant to note the early age at which American youth 
marry. Has their education prepared them for this critical life decision? If so, 
where? When? And by whom was it done? Teachers, particularly young teach- 
ers, have not always solved their own problems in the area of heterosexual 
relationships. 
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school. Most young girls are married very soon after graduation or by age 18. 
Thus, during the years when they are making some of the most significant de- 
cisions about themselves, thej’ are sitting in classrooms. The recurrent question 
must be asked, “To what extent docs the school help young people in this most 
serious of their developmental tasks?” Tlie future of the next generation is star- 
ing at the teacher in every high-school classroom in the country. 


Selecting a Vocation 

As early as the end of the seventh or eighth grade young people are often 
expected to make some important vocational decisions. At this time they must 
often decide whether to begin a college-preparatory pattern of courses or a 
terminal program leading to employment after high school. Sometimes the 
decision can be delayed a little beyond this point, but not much. Often, unfor- 
tunately, neither youngsters nor parents realize the significance of this decision. 
Indeed, neither parents nor youngsters may be completely aware that any 
decision has been mad^. And even if they do recognize the necessity of a choice, 
they may not be sufficiently well informed to make a wise decision. 

In many other countries children are screened at an early age for either 
collegiate or terminal vocational education. Occasionally it is proposed that in the 
United States, too, choices should be made earlier or that the extent of education 
should be a matter, not of choice, but of aptitude. For the present however, the 
American system does leave the way open for fairly free individual choice. So 
long as that privilege continues, the responsibilities of the school to give ade- 
quate counseling are clear. 

Toward the close of high school the burden of the future presses even more 
heavily on the adolescent. Some find that the choices made earlier were not made 
wisely. Others press forward, eager to get on witli the business of adult living. 
Confusion besets still others, who do not see any goal clearly. Today’s high school 
does try to give more vocational guidance than ever before. Vocational-interest 
inventories appear frequently; counselors give individual and group advice on 
vocational goals. Active recruiting is sometimes permitted for professions in 
which the need is acute, such as teaching, nursing, and engineering. Still, 
vocational guidance is not all it should be. Some groups are particularly dis- 
advantaged. Girls, for example, are pushed in two directions: on the one hand, 
to use manifest talents in a career— but a “female" career like teaching or nurs- 
ing— and, on the other hand, to forgo a career for a “job” as clerk or sccretar)' 
while they wait for the "right man” to come along. 

Black youth have had it drilled into them for generations that even with 
talent they could not hope to succeed in a white world. Many such youth in 
today’s slums also feel that it takes more endurance, as well as more money than 
the)' will ever see, to make a vocational choice commensurate with their in- 
terests and talents. Yet at the same time pressure is being put on these young 
people to throw’ off the fears of discrimination and closed opportunities. Intensive 
programs in many places arc pushing minoritj’-group youth— w’liich includes 
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American Indians, and first-generation Americans such as Mexican-Aniericans, 
Puerto Ricans, Cubans— toward realizing their latent potentials. Yet these same 
young people fear the competition of a market place or a college where, so they 
have often been told, they have little chance of success. What is the right 
decision to make? 


Research studies reveal, also, that many very gifted people never fully utilize 
the talents they possess.^ One of the more serious criticisms of today’s secondai)’ 
school IS that gifted indk-iduals are often neglected or become submerged in 
^ rnediocre. It is therefore not only vocational guidance that seems 

needed but vocational stimulation: opening up for students (and their parents) 
the reality of the opportunities that do exist for those with special talents. To 
some extent then, each teacher should be a talent scout. He should try' to 
recognize an to encourage the particular talents in his students, revealing the 
many avenues that lead out from his field of instruction. It is here, perhaps, that 
the schools have been least imaginative ediicalionally and where they can do 
the most good for the future. 
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youngsters the very early identiScation of a useful talent or skill may be of 
utmost importance. Nor is the world of \TOrk restricted to the here and now of 
the boundaries of the United States. Increasingly, skills in surplus here may be 
in short supply elsewhere: note, for instance, the need for agricultural specialists 
in developing countries. The occupational provincialism of the average secondaz}' 
school remains a distinct barrier to the recognition of potential for many youths. 
The teacher can be a key to unlocking a new future. 

You Only Grow Up Once 

It would be nice if, as in some science-fiction stories, one could retrace 
one’s growing up and make different choices. For as in Robert Frost’s poem: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and J— 

I took the one less tra\'eled by. 

And that has made all the difference.® 

No two adolescents are alike; the choices ilia- make will not have the same 
meaning for them nor lead in the same direction. Each student differs in what he 
brings to secondar)' school: his past educational baggage, his family’s concerns 
about him, the values and codes of his culture and his group, his physiolog)’, and 
his own sense of himself. Students differ in the amount of mono.’ spent on them, 
and for them; in the number of books at home; and the kinds of activities their 
families consider recreational. The streets a student walks, the programs he hears 
on radio and secs on television, the tragedies and successes of those near him— all 
of these make a difference. A student’s race and religion, and how these affect 
his concept of liimsclf, arc also significant individual characteristics. 

Social’Cultural Barriers hcttcccn Teachers and Students 

lire older one grows, the less in touch he is apt to be with the significant 
pressures that surround tlic adolescent. 'Hic adult can recall his omi tniunia in 
these trying and CNciting years. Yet the moral dilemmas of Ins own youth in.ay 
seem mere cliildisli problems to tlic adolescents facing a more tempting, more 
dangerous, more confusing world. Margaret Mead has suggested llint c\cn.- 
teacher onglit to be able to olitain a leave from teaching at regular inlcrsals in 
order to live dircclh in the "other’’ life of the communits— the community that 
surrounds tlie adolescent outside of school.^ 

1 cachers typically do not read the comic hooks or pajKfliack iKxiks lli.it arc 
popular with adolescents; thes' do not ahv.U'S follow the Mine tdc% ision programs; 
their movie-going habits arc likely to be different. Often the barrier between 

3 from ‘"n.e Ran! Not TjLni" fimn COMPIJ.li: rOt:.\tX OF nOm.RT VROS^f Cops 

lOJC 1)\ Holt. Riuchut 3inl Wimlon. Inc. Copsneht liv Ro’>at ProU. Rcprinfa! 

In jKomsMon of Holt. Umchirt ami Wimton. Inc. and Jtmsthjn Cape l.itnitcd. 

* Mjicnct Mead, llte School in /American Culture. C3TnVrK!.;;r. Mjss : I|jr%:jrd Hnncint* 
Press. lOil 
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adu t and adolescent is accentuated because tliev live in different socioeconomic 
worlds. If the teacher represents the middle^lass conimunitv, adolescents from 
lower economic groups may find the teacher’s goals, motivations, and moral view! 
far from meaningful. The whole system of rewards and punishments a teachei 
may use can be so removed from the world of the adolescent as to have no 
power to motivate at all. Teachers mine ambition, perseverance, and the post- 
pomng of gratifications: many adolescents mav not have so strong a sense 
ot the promise of the future. ' 


The Teacher and Group Differences 
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Women teachers have not been so fortunate; they are more apt to be products 
of their home state, to stay nearer their homes when they go to college, and to 
return to home base if marriage has not intervened and fate sent them else- 
where. 

Of particular significance, however, other than one’s own educational biog- 
raphy, is that teachers, like other Americans, have usually been isolated from 
persons unlike themselves in religion, race, ethnic background, or social class. 
For men, even the two years of military service may not have made much of a 
dent in the insulation developed over years of being educated about group 
differences. Fe\v people have known at all well individuals of other racial or 
ethnic groups. Tliey are rarely close friends; in school these individuals seldom 
had prolonged contact with them and certainly did not visit in their homes or 
attend church with them. Tims members of minority groups (who, if they 
were all counted, would constitute a majority of our population) are unknown 
quantities. Most of us do not know how people outside our own particular 
cultural experience feel or act or live. Similarly, those from minority groups 
have had limited personal experience with the white Protestant “old-resident” 
group in the community and may feel ill at ease, outside it all, and even quite 
hostile and angry. 

Teachers do not pick and choose their students, however. If there is a large 
black community, a significant number of recent immigrants from Europe or 
Puerto Rico, a neighborhood only recently built up of new residents from an- 
other state, the children from all these “groups” will enter the school As a 
secondary-school teacher, one’s feelings about these various kinds of people 
deserve close examination.® 

The questionnaire on pages 72 and 73 may be useful in assessing feelings 
of separation from minority groups. Fill out both parts independently of each 
other; then compare your responses. 

If there is a marked discrepancy between the responses to Parts I and II, 
implications might be examined. It has been found fairly common for students 
entering teaching to report that they feel relatively unemotional about members 
of minority groups as students in their classes, have strong feelings about such 
groups when it comes to living arrangements. The question to ask here would be, 
“If I couldn’t visit with a feeling of ease in the homes of these people, how can 
I genuinely feel that my classroom attitudes toward their young people will be 
similar to those I have for all other youth?” 

It is very difficult to divorce out-of-class feelings from in-class behavior. The 
teacher who recognizes these reactions will be a long way on the road toward 
reducing any negative impact his emotions might have on his students. If the 
prospective teacher feels so strongly about one or another group in the com- 
munih’ that is the United States, that it would drastically interfere with his ability 
to deal with the group fairly, then it may be wisest to avoid teaching altogether. 

Jean D. Grambs, "Are Wc Training Prejudiced TcacJicrs?” Sclioo? and Society, 71, April 
1, 1950. 196-198. 
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Part 1 


Place before each of the groups named bdmv the number of the statement 
that most nearly expresses the way you feel about having students from any of 
ese groups in your classes. Regard these students as representing an average 
soeroeconorntc status (not the highest you have known, or the lowest). Do not 
leave any blanks. ' 


1. I would go out of my way to ask for elasses consisting of a large number 
of these students. 

2. I would vvelcome students from this group in my elasses. 

5. 1 wouldn t care one svay or another if students from this group were 
in my classes. ® ^ 

d rather not have any students from this group in my classes— at least 
not more than one or two. 

I from this group I would 

request a transfer or resign. 


Number Group 

1- Italian 

2. English 

3. Jewish 

4. Negro 

• 5. Scandinavian 

• 6. Polish 

7. German 

__ 8. Catholic 

9. French 


Number Group 

10. Cuban 

11. Protestant 

12. Nigerian 

13. Canadian 

14. Japanese 

15. Mexican 

16. Chinese 

17. Hindu 

18. Baptist 


PartJJ 


a place to hve" you are aim You have to find 

the parents of the students in yom dass'p!'^ Tf" 

below the statement that wnnU before each of the groups listed 

sider the groups as rlr^enHnf feeling. Again, con- 

blanks. ^“'"'■"8“"“''«“S=»™eeouomicstHlus.Donotlea;eauy 

a person of this ^ an apartment with 

! Zh hte Stag TeSfr/ “ "“S'"’-- 

with people in this group another about social contacts 

4 - I would accent a eU ^ - . 

would prefer Lt to b-t I 

l.ve m the same neighborhood with them 
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5. I would be willing to discuss business with people in this group, but I 
would not be interested in any other contact. 


Number Group 

1. Jewish 

2. German 

3. Polish 

4. Baptist 

5. Negro 

6. Scandinavian 

7. Mexican 

8. English 

9. Chinese 


Number Group 

10. Italian 

11. Nigerian 

12. Japanese 

13. Canadian 

14. Hindu 

15. Protestant 

16. Cuban 

17. French 

18. Catholic 


Prejudice has no place in the classroom. Tlie obligation of the teacher to 
society is to provide open educational opportunity for all. One’s own feelings 
will interfere with this task if he himself is blind to them. Understandably, it 
is not easy for us to deal with a mixed class if all our experience has been wth 
only one group: how does a Negro feel when one discusses slaver)'? Can one 
discuss religion objectively wiien there are Catholics and Jews in the same class? 
How about the problem of the immigrant in the United States when Josd and 
Francoise and Mohamud have foreign-born parents who do not c\’cn now 
speak English? 

For the sensitive teacher, these problems arc acute. One way out is to avoid 
all controversial areas. Tolerance is not discussed because it means discussing 
prejudice as well, and someone might inadvertently step on someone clsc’s toes. 
Tliis is the ostrich approacli. And it doesn’t work. 

A recognition of group differences docs have a place in the classroom. \\'ith 
teacher guidance, young people can learn not only to accept themselves but 
moreover to accept others who arc not like themselves. Schools have become in- 
creasingly concerned with this problem, not only because failure to accept differ- 
ence prevents full personal development, but also because failure to accept 
difference leads to tension and conflict between groups. And wlicn there is 
tension and conflict there cannot be education. 

Tlic Unital States Supreme Court decision outlawing segregation in schools 
has focused national attention on the larger problem of amalgamating many 
different social and cultural groups in the school. Tliousands of teachers, and 
many thousands of soungslcrs. arc still in the process of moving from a segre- 
g.itcti school situation to an integrated one. It is therefore impcrafisc that ever)' 
teacher l>c clear about flic fcclingsand attitudes he m.ay )j.i\c toward groujis otlier 
than his own. Othcnvisc he may unwillingly interfere uith free, full, and crjual 
educational opportunity for all. 

It is difljcult, in the early 1970s. to imagine the great social crisis tliat gripper! 
m.mv areas of the coimtrs' following the lO?*! Civil Rights Pccision of the 
Supreme Court, Many of tlic events lias-c become hisinr)-; it seems rather slraiiec 
Hut white students c;m feel as .acutely disturlKxl as Coles dcscriJxs in C/n7drcn of 
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Crisis because two Negro students are enrolled in their school. A white senior 
comments: 


She ruins every class she’s in [referring to the one Negro girl in his classes]. 
We re not the way we used to be. Everything is so silent a lot of the time, and 
we re wondering what will be the next move. One or two sit near her, but mostly 
she s surrounded by empty scats, and no one will work with her in the lab, so 
e teacher helps her out. We don’t know whether wc’ll have our regular gradu- 
alion picnic and dance, or wliether she’s going to ruin everything. You look for- 
ward all those years to the last one, .and then you get tough luch like this. I don’t 
know what we did to descr\'c this.® 


The harassments of the Negro high-school students who entered a Little Rock 
nrade that small city's name a byword all over the world, 
y , t IS same school not only had sex'cral hundred Negro children, but 
some epo teachers. The students do not mix socially and remain isolated from 
one another m the cafeteria and in school activities, but the fact that the Senior 

Tin ^ number of Negro graduating seniors with their dates caused 

no sipificant comment by anyone. 

‘™“’ the struggle to develop ’’color-blind” 

nd r into many locel, state. 

eomln tl’’T"’%'t‘'‘' hns disturbed many 

■'brnef ! O' spo'adic clashes. ’Hre notion of 

of change nt ■nt’t T ^*'°o' '"'■y i" a great measure account for the lack 

meiarde! Lla on the part of the large, community. Although factual 
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curriculum-social studira-llnd responsibility to only one area of the 

Other subiects. ^ ^ logical part of instruction in 


Tlie pressures on the schnnlc f« 

are growing, and future ov-e a^^-ay g purely academic regimen 

definition of the role of the -jel. cognizant of the changing 

\outh. bv the T , chool m some places. Disturbed hv the alienation of 


youth, by Ihe'appireni lack ^‘"'"'==d by the alienation of 

scores on rniUe.., m Contrast mcrelv to Pcttine fiood 


scores on college entrance tests Iw 

the increased knowledse ahnn't R mihtance of youth themselves, and by 

impact of world w-ars and ™°^‘''*tion and human history plus the 

teachers arc more than e\er likpl advances, schools and individual 

the pressing social, philosonhimT ^ j t_ necessary to study with their students 
F osophical. and ethical problems of the day. 
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The social distance, however, that exists between the middle-class, intellectual- 
oriented, and intellectually able teacher and many of his students who are intel- 
lectually uninterested and from different class levels, remains one of the 
continuing barriers to education for thousands of youth. Instead of recognizing 
that different cultural experiences have produced different motivations and 
expectations, the middle-class teacher is too apt to consider students to be pro- 
jections of his own motivations and expectations. He thus punishes students who 
are not interested in a grade, without knowing that, if the content were 
significant, they would want to leam the material without concern for a grade. 
Similarly, teachers often err in ignoring the peer code which, in more cases than 
we can afford, rejects the student who adopts the teacher’s valuation of learning: 
working hard and getting good grades. Coleman, in dissecting the culture of the 
school, has suggested that the school might capitalize on the virtues of group 
effort and apply these motivations to academic learning in order to incorporate 
adolescent cultural values with those of the school."^ 

Another perceptive analyst of the culture of the school, Friedenberg, suggests 
that the very rituals and rules of the school are such as to push out of school many 
of the most creative and endowed with leadership potential, while at the same 
time forcing those who do remain for the whole course into a passive and de- 
bilitating conformity.® 

Psychological Barriers between Teachers and Students 

When the teacher stands before his class he appears as the symbol of all 
teachers. He is not just any adult; he is a teacher. All the attitudes and feelings 
and anxieties that students have built up in the past about teachers will influence 
their reaction to any particular teacher. 

Although the teacher may be secretly somewhat afraid of these adolescents, 
at heart he does want to be a friend. What kind of picture does the term 
“teacher as friend” convey? Students can appreciate and respond to teacher in- 
terest, to the fact that a teacher seems to like them and even to appreciate their 
“corny” jokes. But is this friendship? Friendship implies a mutual axchange of 
confidences; and while students may confide deep troubles, hidden ambitions, 
and personal secrets, always between student and teacher stands the inescapable 
fact that the teacher is the teacher. The flow of confidences is therefore inewtably 
a one-way exchange. 

As a teacher, he is responsible for grading and marking. He must constantly 
judge how the student is performing. He may have to fail some students. He 
assigns awards; he gives recognition; be punishes misdemeanors. 

Teachers serve as a “social conscience” for the student. No matter how much a 
teacher may sj-mpatliize with adolescent pranks and misdeeds, he is obligated 
both by society and by the students’ needs to judge such behavior by 

^ James S. Coleman, Adolescents and tlic Schools. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1965. 

*Edg3r Priedenberg, Coming of Age in America. New ^oik: Random House, Inc., 196> 
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Crisis because two Negro students are enrolled in their school. A white senior 
comments; 


She ruins every class she’s in [referring to the one Negro girl in his classes]. 
We re not the way we used to be. Everything is so silent a lot of the time, and 
we re wondering what will be the next move. One or two sit near her, but mostiv 
shes surrounded by empty seats, and no one will work with her in the lab. so 
e eac ler helps her out. We don’t know whether we’ll have our regular gradu- 
ation picnic and dance, or whether she’s going to ruin everything. You look for- 
ward all those years to the last one, and then you get tough luck like this. I don’t 
know what we did to deserve this.® 
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enjoyed. Tlie teacher will have to resign himself to seeing only slight clues of 
student appreciation and rarely having the students actually express how thej' 
feel. 

“Mow can I tell whether the students like me?” is a recurrent worry of the 
beginning teacher. The reassurance that students do like us is essential to the 
teacher's own sense of self-worth, but students will not often tell a teacher he is 
liked. Student teachers often get more feedback regarding the students’ real feel- 
ings tou-ard him as a teacher; the certified teacher must usually infer from student 
attitudes how well he or she is liked. 

In the search for reassurance, some teachers may go to extremes in umning 
student appro\-al. In almost eveiy school there will be one teacher whose popu- 
larity with the students is only a degree removed from undesirable familiarit)’. 
In trying to make sure that students will like them, some teachers are guiltv 
of one or more of the following; 

Overgrading students when their work is clearly not adequate 
Dressing sloppily in the mistaken notion that this is being informal 
Using colloquialisms in speech that are appropriate for teen-agers but not for 
teachers 

Allowing students to call them by their first name or by nicknames 
‘Confiding in students: talking about their own personal problems before 
the class or with groups of students 

Helping or permitting students to break rules under the impression that 
this \vill help the teacher win the students’ favor 
Agreeing with students in criticizing other teachers or the school administra- 
tion 

Gossiping with students about their personal lives and that of school per- 
sonnel; hinting in class about personal incidents relating to indhiduals in the 
class w’hich are known to the teacher 
Making personal comments to students about their appearance 
Joking wth students on their own level 

The preceding actions reveal a lack of securit)’. Students appreciate a teacher 
who is genuinelv interested in them, who is not a “stuffed shirt” or a prude, 
but thej' insist that adults act like adults. 

'The marks of approval which students do give to teachers are often subtle, 
but these are the crumbs upon which a teacher must feed his need for apprmal. 
Students may offhandedly comment, “Say, that was sort of interesting stuff we 
talked about today,” or, “Why don’t you give us more tests like the last one— I 
really did good on that.” Or, “At least j-ou’re not boring like that last teacher we 
had in biolog}-.” Students may casually wnnder in before or after school for chats 
about all kinds of relevant or irTele\-ant things; a sort of indirect way of saying 
that this teacher is all right to talk to. These may be the only nays an adolescent 
can indicate his appro\al without losing his place among his peers. 

It is unfortunate that, as schools are now organized, the beginning teacher 
soon finds that there are hvo opposed groups: the teachers and the students. 
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accepted standards. Society expects the teacher to convey accepted moral values 
and behavior patterns to the young; a teacher who did not do this probably would 
not last very long at his job. This support of an adult value system e.\tends even 
to the kind of language and usage which is considered proper in the school. 

This dilemma is acutely summarized by Juan Gonzalez, a Puerto Rican living in 
a tenement area of New York Cit>': 

Then there s another trouble. It’s not really the language — most people know 
tnghsh. But you see, like even I do, it’s the slang. You know, like instead of 
saying ofheer, I say "cop.” It’s sort of something that gets into your head. 

Uke, If you are used to saying, "I ain't going to do that,” you know, and yon 
o ou mot e street and that’s all you hear from the people. "I ain’t gonna do 
that, I am t gonna sit over there.” 

teacher says you aren’t supposed to do that, 

that >! u 1 ^ ^ going to go out in the street and talk like 

that, they won t believe me. 

taIk°hkp”fTIi- words and you read Shakespeare and you can't 
but when Shakespeare by heart, 

can..tu5' '■' -"■» hi* Wends like the.; he 

ckT^w‘.rhe“he ^ S‘“dent in 

nmiel 'r" '>>' «“dents? If he does comet in- 

If he stands is a "1^'".**'^ student keep still and refuse to work? 

conduct can he mer 1 ^ proper and good, in both language and 

rvith him? students to share their problems and concerns 

into home Sd"!- 'n*’d '' students to talk, if carried over 

the classroor’oZ ,n,d =■"'1 Yet, in 

consistently substandard ns ’ he shocked if the teacher did not correct 
teacher is apt to find th ^ functions as a social conscience the 

that socIctJlZl W™ the experiences 

must pass on fte'cZ'raal'staT’d authority, must grade his students, 
of person who helos wh ^ ^ ^ 

teacher can e.xpecrio^Z'^'’" “^vice. In return, the 

from respect and admiration ^ affection which is built 

Tliey come from watching ’sfudeZ^'Z"^*'f’'''‘T ‘“"ehing are long term, 
seeing one student chance Z ^mw toward responsible maturity; from 
ruceecd; from seeing a„o,h n “ '“"”0 to a person who can 

'‘'™;,P"'“Pt indirectly, how hZnrehd^ 

■s too much like ‘'appIe-polishhi’cZ''*?'u for teachers. It 

pplepohshmg to tell a teacher how much his class has been 

Inc., 196?'' h- (ed.,, T.o Blocb Ap„,. N„,, 
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essays focuses on youth and thus is particularly valuable for the secondary- 
school teacher. Erikson always has something worth saying. 

Friedcnberg, Edgar Z. Coming of Age in America. New York: Random House, 
Inc., 1965. A disturbing and challenging study of the kinds of values youth gain 
as they arc educated in the secondary schools of America. The problems used for 
gathering the data are included in the appendix; it might be valuable to try these 
same questions on the youth in one’s own locality. 

. The Vanishing Adolescent. New York: Random House, Inc., 1959. This 

small book is well on the way to becoming a classic statement regarding the break- 
down of generational steps leading to maturity. Note: The comments are limited 
mostly to boy's, and for an interesting reason, 

Goodman, Paul. Growing Up Absurd. New York: Random House, Inc., I960. The 
writings of Goodman, along with those of Friedcnberg, have been of great signif- 
icance in stimulating a new look at educational processes and their effects upon 
young people. 

Grambs, Jean D. Infergroup Education; Methods and Materials. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1968. Presents methods for teachers in helping to deal 
with intergroup differences. Includes e.\tensive annotated bibliography. 

Knopka, Gisela. The Adolescent Girl in Trouble. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
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Muessig, Raymond H. (ed.). Youth Education: Problems, Perspectives, Promises. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1968 (1968 Yearbook of 
the Association for Supervision and Cutriculura Development). Excellent over- 
vie^v of the current state of secondary education from a variety of viewpoints. 

Rosenberg, Morris. Society and the Adolescent Self-Image. Princeton, N./.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1965. Reports a research investigation of the ways in which 
adolescents gain an idea of who they are. Valuable data for the teacher. 

Storen, Helen. The Disadvantaged Early Adolescent: More Effective Teaching. 
New York; McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1968. Particularly useful for junior-high-school 
teachers in areas with students from deprived backgrounds, especially urban. 
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Glynn, Carol}!!. Don’t Knock the Corners Off. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1965. An adolescent coming to terms with herself in an English free-tuition 
school. Especially interesting since the novel is the work of a fifteen-year-old 
girl. 

Gordon, Richard E., Katherine Gordon, and Max Gunther. “Children and 
Adolescents,” The Split-Level Trap. New York: Bernard Geis Associates, 1961. 
Growing up absurd in the suburbs, through the eyes of psychiatrists. 

Gregory, Dick. Nigger. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1964. Part of this candid 
autobiography is concerned with the comedian’s adolescent years in the Chicago 
ghetto. 

Griffith, Beatrice. American We. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1948. Fic- 
tional accounts balanced with a sociological study of Mexican-American teen-agers 
living in Los Angeles during World War 11. 

Herndon, James. The Way It Spozed to Be. New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
1965. A junior-high-school teacher reports on the problems of working with 
young adolescents in a “disadvantaged” school. 

Hinton, Susan. The Outsiders. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1967. A book 
aimed at adolescent readers, it nonetheless reveals adolescent concerns, especially 
regarding life-styles. Slum teen-agers versus uppci-middlc-class ones in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Interesting also since it is the work of a sevcntcen-year-old novelist. 

Hulburd, David. H Is for Heroin. New York: Popular Library, 1952, Actual account 
of the experiences of a sixtecn-year-old drug addict. 

Kayira, Legson. I Will Tr)’. New York: Bantam Books, Inc., 1965. The incredible, 
but true, story of the odyssey of a boy from an African village to an American 
college, 

Killilea, Diane, With Love from Karen. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1963, Biography of a cerebral palsy victim whose determination and courage enable 
her and her family to triumph over her handicap. 

Kirkwood, James. Good Times/Bad Times. New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
1968. A novel depicting life in a New England boys' prep school. Interrelation- 
ships of students and teachers reveal Ijpical as well as atjpical adolescent and 
teacher behaviors. 

Knowles, John. A Separate Peace. New York: Crowell-Collier and Macmillan, Inc., 
1959. Life in a New England prep school in which a young man realizes responsi- 
bilities of friendship which lead him to a greater awareness of self. 

Malcolm X. The Autobiography of Wa/colm X. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 
1965. One of the most moving and significant autobiographies of the mart>Tcd 
leader of the Black Separatist movement. 

Mayerson, Charlotte Leon (cd. ) . Two Blocks Apart; Juan Gonzales and Peter Quinn. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965. Life in the same neighborhood, 
but not in the same community. Graphic and absorbing demonstration of the 
polarity of ghetto arrd middle-class lives told by two bo>-s in their own words. 

McCullcrs, Carson. The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1940. An adolescent girl views the racial and social tensions of her 
small. Southern town. 

. The Member of the Wedding. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1946. 

Identification and loneliness— and ultimately the beginning of sclf-acccptancc— 
arc the strains of this beautifully written novel of Southern small-town life. 

Miles, Richard. Angel Loves Nobody. New York; Dell Publishing Company, 1967. 
Describes undercurrent racwl crises in a large heterogeneous high scliool. Some* 
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Anderson, Margaret. The Children of the South. New York: Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux, Inc., 1966. A teacher reports on the impact of school desegregation in 
one of the first shattering public exposures: Clinton, Tennessee. Particular em- 
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what o\’crdiainatic, but shows school as minority-group students may well perceive 
it. 

Motley, Willard. Knock on Any Door. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1947. 
A Chicago slum adolescent is tom between a life of crime and a life that his better 
instincts encourage. Ultimately he murders and is executed. 

Ncufeld, John. Lisa, Bright and Dart. New York; S. G. Phillips Co., 1969. The 
difficult story of an emotionally ill girl whose teachers “don’t want to get 
involved.” 

O’Neill, Eugene. Ah, Wilderness. New York; Random House, Inc., 1933. Family 
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Petersen, Len, “Desert Soliloquy.” In Ways of Mankind, Walter Goldschmidt 
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Two-Way Skills 

communication 



According to linguist Joshua Whatmough, “Nearly everybody talks, many 
can read and write, and some listen.”* 

Because talking, reading, \vriting, and listening are concerned with words 
they are called verbal communication, and they make up 70 percent of all human 
exchange.^ 

Nonverbal communication— gestures, grimaces, body movements— also allows 
man to convey ideas and emotions, but most often nonverbal behavior serves to 
underscore and enrich the verbal. 

Obviously, the good teacher is proficient in both forms of communication, 
but the nature of his work demands that he be primarily concerned with the 
verbal. Indeed, a teacher stands or falls largely on his ability to communicate 
through language. If he is able to make his students understand his knowledge, 
his insights, or his values, he succeeds; if he fails to do so, he fails as a teacher. An 
individual need not be a scholar to be an outstanding teacher, but he must be a 
good communicator. 

The Communication Process 

Understanding the w-ay in which communication occurs should help in 
understanding some of the problems of teaching-learning. 

r Joshua \\Tiafmough, Language: A Modem Synthesis. New York: New American Librai}' 
ol World Literature. Inc., 1956, p. 16. 

- David K. Berio, The Process of Communication. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1960, p. 1. 
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getting through? To what extent do students attempt to send messages for which 
there is no teacher experience or for which the teacher provides his own static? 

Perliaps it is bromidic to suggest that every teacher is a language teacher— but 
it is true. In each subject area there are opportunities for students to read, listen, 
write, and speak. How can teachers do less than arrange learning experiences that 
allow growth in these components of verbal communication? 

The Reading Component 

For most students, the key to success in school is their ability to read. Most 
of the work they do individually or in groups, and most of the ways in which 
the)' are evaluated, depend primarily on how well they read. Despite the fact that 
this reliance on reading increases as students move farther up the educational 
ladder, the formal teaching of reading skills is usually abandoned by the begin- 
ning of junior high school; reading development, while obviously fundamental to 
achievement, is left to chance. And yet, evidence proves that reading efficiency 
develops only when it is directly taught. 

There are good reasons why each teacher should be a teacher of reading in 
his field: 

1. Each subject has its own vocabulary and its own frame of experience 
which allows learning to occur. 

2. It is the nature of schools today that students of diverse reading abilities 
are usually grouped together for learning. In order to work effectively 
with what may often be a reading ability range of five grade levels in the 
average classroom,^ every teacher must be prepared to teach the “read- 
ing” of his subject. 

3. The modem curriculum makes it necessary for students to have multiple 
reinforcement in all areas for developing reading skills. Marshall Mc- 
Luhan predicts that written language will diminish in educational im- 
portance as students— nourished on electronic media— grow in sophis- 
tication. Increasingly, he says, students will learn through “immersion” 
of all the senses. While McLuhan may be accurate in his prognosti- 
cations, today's classroom teacher must deal with students now and most 
classroom activity still depends on reading materials for teaching and 
learning. 

4. The educationally disadvantaged student usually needs special assistance 
in reading material whose subtlety, vocabular)', or complexity possibly 
lies outside his field of experience. How often does such a student, 
whose interest and abilit)' may be high, meet failure or discouragement 
because he cannot “read” his w'ay around semantic or technical jargon? 

® Albert J. Harris, Ho\\’ to Increase Reading Abilit)'. New York: David McKay Company, 
Inc., 1956, p. 101. (Originally published bj' Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., New York.) See 
also Readings on Instruction, Albert J. Harris (ed.). Nesv York: D.iiid y^lcKay Company, 
Inc., 1963. 
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Anticipating what students need to know in order to know more is one 
of the distinguishing marks of the good teacher; anticipating ways of 
aiding young people to break the reading code that may stand between 
them and success is therefore imperative. 


Reading; How It Happens 

\Vliat happens when a person reads? Two things occur: first, he apprehends 
individual words, phrases, and other symbols; second, he relates these words, 
phrases, and symbols to make greater meanings. When he apprehends, that is, 
when he deals with vocabulary, be is functioning at the minimum les'el in the 
reading process. It is when he makes verbal relationships, when he discovers or 
employs context, when he rdates the new to the old for depth— when he com- 
prehends— that his reading achieves its highest le\’el. 

The fewer words the reader know in a subject area, the slower his reading 
speed will be. Conversely, if be reads rapidly, ignoring unknowns, he will be 
superficial and chaotic in comprehension. It is pointless to talk of speed and 
comprehension in isolation; neither has meaning unless each is considered in 
relation to the subject area being absorbed. 

Speed must be adjusted to content. It is unlikely that a person will read a ne^^'S' 
paper account with the same speed he employs in reading an explanation of fluid 
dynamics. Rate of speed depends on what one reads and why he reads it. 

Comprehension is a multilevel word concerned with breadth and depth, and 
ranging from trends, generalizations, and analyses to names, events, and places. 
Comprehension also employs recall, evaluation, and application to new circum- 
stances. ‘ 


Guides fo Better Reading 

Whal specific things can teachers do to help all students read better? Here 
are some suggestions: 
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papers, magazines, and books can often mean the difference between an unin- 
terested, or bored, student and one who reads for study or enjoyment. 

Provide a variety of reading mafcria/s. After diagnosing the reading level of 
the text, have on hand books and other reading materials that are both much 
more difficult and much easier than the text. In this way, a teacher can guide 
his students, whatever their individual Ie\'els of reading skill. 

Each room should have its own library of supplementary reading material. Here 
the teacher can have at hand just the right items for the students without having 
to go through the procedures required in a larger school or public library. A 
browsing shelf, with new items displayed prominently and invitingly, and a lend- 
ing system for taking books home will be of inestimable help in encouraging 
reading in any subject field. Using student help in organizing and arranging such 
a library is a good way to teach simple library procedures. Getting students to 
lend their own books to others will also encourage reading. 

Assist the students in special problems of reading peculiar to the subject area. 
Make lists of the specialized vocabulary that will be encountered in the week 
ahead and go over it with the class. It is useful to have large, lettered charts on 
which difficult or special words are presented and defined, with both a dictionary 
definition and an illustration of usage. Use the chalkboard liberally in \vriting 
out new words and word phrases and give students an opportunity to raise ques- 
tions about words. 

Gear class discussion to the kind of reading skill desired. If reading is to be 
for enjoyment, do not hinder this goal by seeking detail and fact and intricate 
analysis as an outcome of the reading. Instead, raise problems of attitude, feeling, 
emotion, and bias and try to stimulate new ideas. 

Divide the class into reading levels for some aspects of instruction. Often a 
teacher can obtain copies of different texts at different reading levels. Since most 
texts in a given field cover approximately the same material, although with vary- 
ing emphases, this procedure can make for very rich learning as each reading 
group contributes to the total class discussion those aspects of the problem 
particularly emphasized in its book.® 

Consult the school files for the reading scores of students. Many schools 
conduct routine reading tests of all entering students, but teachers do not make 
adequate use of this information. A teacher can save himself much worry and 
disturbance by knowing beforehand the reading level of the students in his class. 
Moreover, the job of planning reading material for individual abilities is then 
made easier. 

Conduct a study of class reading interests and habits. A simple inventor}' will 
often provide a teacher with important information about the general interest 
range and reading level of the class. Such an inventory might include the follow- 
ing: 

®For a detailed analj’sis of reading groups in class w'Ork, see Guy L. Bond and Bertha 
Ilandlan, Adapting Instruction in Reading to Indtn'dual Differences, Scries on IndividualiM- 
tion of Instruction, No. 5. Minneapolis: Univenity of Minnesota Press, 1948, pp. 65-70. 
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1. Do you enjoy reading? 

2. What kinds of things do you like to read most? 

3. What kinds of things do you like to read least? 

4. How many books do you own? 

5. Do your parents like to read a lot? What do they read? 

6. Besides yours, how many books are in your home? 

7. mat newspapers do yon get at home? What sections do you like to 
read best? 

8. mat magazines do you get at home? Do you read them? Which ones? 

9. Do you wear glasses now? Have you ever worn glasses? 

10. Do you feel you have any special difficulty in reading? If so, what is it? 

1 1 . What are your special interests or hobbies? 
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purchasing them. "Book fairs” are another resource; so is the roving Combined 
PapeThncb Exhibit in Schooh, which whets the appetite of adults and students 
alike. (Information can be obtained from TIic Combined Book Exhibit, Inc., 
Scarborough Park, Albany Post Road, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 10510.) 

Clues to Reading Retardation 

Retardation in reading usually results from a complexity of causes. Mental, 
physical, and emotional factors may all be involved. None of these can be treated 
in isolation, but only in association with the others. 

The retarded reader may often be identified by the following characteristics: 

1. He is dissatisfied with his reading, revealing his dissatisfaction either 
through specific complaint or through objections to any reading assign- 
ment. 

2. His reading test scores are in the lowest fourth for his grade level. 

3. He can use words in speaking which he seems unable to comprehend 
when they are written. 

4. He is average or above in achievement if he is required to do schoolwork 
that does not call for any reading. 

5. He shows special personal problems, such as poor attitude toward 
school, unusual nervousness, extreme hostility toward teachers, extreme 
apathy toward classroom occurrences, sluggish physical performance. 

This list covers general clues. However, the teacher will also want to note 
students who manifest visual difficulty in any of the following ways: 

1. Holding a book very close to the eyes 

2. Holding a book very far away 

3. Squinting severely 

4. Odd and consistent reversals of words during an oral exercise 

5. Persistent complaint about headaches as an excuse not to study 

6. Falling asleep in class as soon as a study period occurs 

7. Becoming hyperactive as soon as study period arrives 

8. Inconsistent use of glasses: often students with a reading problem will 
forget or break glasses 

9. Extremely heavy glasses 

10. Cross-eyedness or a damaged eye 

11. Lip movements while reading; actual oral reading accompanying silent 
reading or residual muscular movements from poor training in reading 

12. Moving the head to follow the line of the page. A good reader will move 
the eyes; a poor reader, who reads word by word, will move the head in 
addition. Often this head movement, although not perceptible from the 
front, can be seen by watching the back neck muscles 

13. Monotonous oral reading, which usually indicates reading word by word 
instead of reading for the sense of the phrase. 
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The Diagnosis of Reading Difficulty 

Many excellent reading tests will aid the teaeher in discovering group and 
Indindnal reading problems. Some of the most widely used are the following: 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests {Harcouit, Brace & World, Inc., New York); Nelson- 
Dcnny Reading Test (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston); Diagnostic Read- 
ing Test Sur\’ey (Science Research Associates, Inc,, Chicago) 

In addition, the teacher may want to devise a simple reading test of his own. 
Tliis is easily done. The teacher chooses a selection of reading matter that seems 
to be tj'pical of the kind of reading he will expect of his students. He counts the 
words in the selection carefully. Then he makes duplicate copies of the passage 
and gives them to the class under optimal conditions of relaxation and motiva- 
tion, setting a time limit and asking each student to mark where he finished 
\v icn time is called. The group is given a set of questions to test their compre- 
hension of the selection, the questions being similar to those that will be asked 
on rca mg material in class. One teacher may seek overall understanding of 
while another may want students to grasp the sequence 
? or retain particular details. A careful checking of several such simple 

a MvT quic • ) reveal to the teacher individual reading patterns. One student 
^ ' 1 he reads; another may read rapidly, but be confused 

indlrri With this knowiedge the teacher will be able to guide 

individuals toward more adequate reading habits. 

Ccncral Remedial Procedures 
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though they are sometimes extremely discouraged about the possibilities of doing 
anything about it. Tlie teacher will have to set aside some time several days a 
week for individual work if a remedial approach is taken. 

Help the student gain insight into the basis of his own difficulty. After giving 
the student some reading tests, review the results and discuss his study habits with 
him; perhaps he has prevented himself from overcoming his handicap by poor 
study conditions, failure to wear glasses, etc. 

Provide for recreational reading. Often, a start will have to be made at a very 
low level of reading; perhaps the retarded student should be allowed to work on 
comic books, paperbound books, and magazines, if that is all he is interested in. 
Because most retarded readers are negatively conditioned to any kind of reading, 
the teacher should permit the student to read material of his own choosing 
even if this deviates considerably from the course content. 

Find a problem important to the student, requiring him to use some reading 
skill in order to obtain a solution. 

Discuss reading material with him both before and after he has read it. 
Through a friendly and informal chat, the teacher can aid the student in looking 
for meaning in what he reads, in reducing initial anxiety when confronted by a 
printed page, and in reading for ideas. 

Concentrate assistance, after rapport has been achieved, on the work of the 
class. Do not make the remedial procedures so different that the student feels 
left out and isolated and cannot understand the essence of daily work. The daily 
assignments in reading should be part of his reading work and should be the basis 
for special attention so that he can continue to be a regular member of the class. 

Discuss the student with his other teachers. It often helps if the cooperation 
of all the teachers of a student needing remedial aid can be enlisted so that he 
gets support in all his classes. The confidence he gains in one area will not then be 
undermined through repeated failure in another. It is also important to see that 
duplication of effort is avoided. If one teacher has better rapport with the student, 
then that teacher should be the one to undertake the greater portion of the 
remedial aid. 

Literary and Expository Reading 

The challenges confronting the teacher in improving the reading ability of 
all his students vary according to whether the materials are literary or expository. 

In both categories, however, it is necessary to consider problems of vocabulary and 
problems of ideas. 

Literary Materials: Vocabulary 

For the most part, literature vocabulary study should emphasize the shades 
of meanings cast by words. Word powder can be enhanced by taking a passage 
in which word choice is particularly apt and substituting less adequate choices. 
Literary- study also allows an understanding of how word choice aids in shaping 
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style— for c.\ample, by examining ways in which words stimulate visual, auditory, 
olfactory, tactile, and kinesthetic imagery. 

Literary Materials; Ideas 

Tlic problem of reading for ideas in literature is multifaceted because litera- 
lure has many forms: fiction, drama, and poetry, to name three. Modern novels 
coexist with the mass media, which provide a smoking gun and three corpses in 
the first four minutes. This is rough competition for the initial involvement 
offered by the standard ’ works of literature. The mass media have also increased 
the significance of two other important concerns: “pick-me-ups” during reading 
and the ability to synthesize as reading progresses. Students may become involved 
and ‘picked up” by a teacher’s reading of sections of a work. An accomplished 
tcac icr can generate enthusiasm by his skillful interpretation of an author’s words 
and by the obvious enjoyment he takes in the reading. He may regenerate en- 
thusiasm as the novel develops by involving students and himself in impromptu 
dramatic scenes that crystallize the narrative. He may aid students to synthesize at 
mrnK V'' * novel— as well as at the end— by recreating through com- 
- dramatic readings the people, places, and events en- 

silcnt theatpr T Students to develop within themselves a 

silent theater of understanding and appreciation. 

Expository Materials 
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confusing or overwhelming. If this happens, the possibility of communication 
noise is great; if these new words are to acquire meaning for students, each key 
social studies word requires a rich background of concrete referents built from 
direct and indirect experience. Materials from audiovisual areas— filmstrips, films, 
photographs, recordings, magazines, and nervspapers— can help establish these 
needed referents. 

Social Studies: Ideas 

Telling a story and developing concepts require differing approaches to 
achieve their differing ends. Story material may violate time sequence; may 
use flashbacks, for example, and other techniques. Concept-developing material 
has a much greater devotion to chronological or logical sequencing. Story material 
sometimes builds ideas by indirection; it may never clearly state the idea toward 
which it is tending, therefore reading between the lines is almost always necessary. 
Concept building material constructs ideas more directly: by stating a problem, 
furnishing data, drawing conclusions; or sometimes by stating a principle and 
then illustrating its application by concrete instances, Storj' material may not 
heed logical order or supply all the steps necessary for the logical development of 
an idea. In concept-building material, close attention is paid to the demands of 
logic in both order and completeness. Finally, and most important of all, most 
story material is written primarily for emotional impact while concept-building 
material is written primarily for intellectual effect. 

In reading for concept, in any field, the student should be made aware of the 
format and punctuation clues the writer and the publisher have provided (see 
Chapter II}. 

Reading to solve social-studies problems should also be taught through specific 
practice with reference techniques. Students need experience in defining what 
they are looking for. After that they need help in finding the sources of data, 
thereby gradually increasing their competence in library’ skills. And ne.xt, they 
need practice in seeing what conclusions are justified by the evidence. 

Reading to find illustrations of a social-studies principle or concept also needs 
guidance. Social-studies materials often contain stories, anecdotes, and reports of 
e\'ents which are intended to support the generalization, principle, or concept 
The process is from concept to illustration to concept. But the inductive leap 
back to the concept must be assured. Otherwise the initial concept is lost in 
the illustrations. 

Students need help in follo\ving the logic used to adi’ance social propositions: 

1 . What are the assumptions behind the social proposition? 

2. How many of the assumptions can be supported by evidence? How many 
have to be accepted without e\’idence? 

3. What logically follows from these assumptions? 

4. Do these deductions follow in the order in which the WTitcr states tlicin? 

Has he included all the pertinent deductions? 
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only is it necessary for students to have a good, dear "reader set” before new 
scientific material is read: it is also important for them to look back at the overall 
structure regularly, to make certain that the relationships of the parts to the 
whole are still clear. 

Mathematics: Vocabulary 

Mathematics operates with three vocabularies: verbal symbol, numerical 
symbol, and literal symbol. Some mathematical statements use only verbal sym- 
bols: 

The area of a rectangle is equal to the product of its length and width. 

Some mathematical statements use only numerical symbols; 

10 X 5 = 50 

Some mathematical statements use only literal symbols: 

A = hv 

Some mathematical statements mix all three vocabularies together: 

What is the area of a rectangle where I is 5 feet and w is 10? 

The referent, the obfect or idea, for which each kind of symbol stands has to 
be clear before the student can use the symbols to advantage. This is difficult 
enough when any one kind of symbol is used; it is triply difficult with three- 
somewhat analogous to understanding a man who mixes English, French, and 
Russian in the same sentence. 

Whereas context is the most important clue to meaning in most reading, it 
sometimes functions very ineffectively in mathematics. Mathematical statement 
is so terse that, for the most part, each symbol is self-contained. Other symbols 
in the statement do not provide as many clues to meaning as they would in most 
other fields. The reader, therefore, must carry to the statements the necessary 
context, knowing that he will get little help from the surroundings in which the 
symbol is imbedded. 

Mathematics: Ideas 

Mathematics, in addition to using three vocabularies, deals in a conciseness 
not found in any other discipline. E)ach word and symbol used serves a particular 
purpose; no necessary word or symbol is lacking, and no extraneous ones are 
included. The “New Math,” perhaps more than ever, relies upon this specificity. 
The reader, then, must read carefully from the fipt word. He does not always 
have a paragraph to apprise him gradually of what lies ahead, as he does in almost 
every other subject, including science. Tlie reader must use the same text both 
to obtain the general structure or arrangement of relationships and to secure the 
details to fit into that structure or arrangement 

In subjects other than mathematics, he can usually read along through sue- 
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In an age when mass media plays a significant role in daily living, the ability 
to detect when social propositions are ads^nced by sound logic and evidence, 
and s\hcn they arc not, is obviously crucial. 

Students need practice in reading graphs, charts, and tables, which are im- 
portant in understanding much social-studies material. They also need experience 
in “reading pictures.” Entire principles or theories can sometimes be reinforced, 
amplified, or challenged by examining the photographs that accompany printed 
materials. Tliis critical-thinking exercise is too often neglected by overly word- 
conscious teachers. 


Science: Vocabulary 

Of all the reading material faced by students, few are more heavily freighted 
\yilh special vocabulary than science materials. The careful and gradual introduc- 
tion of nw vocabulary is not uniformly pursued in science textbooks; therefore it 
uill pay dividends if the science teacher examines his material for the vocabulary 
burden It places on neophytes. Many teachers who make this examination for 
the first time are appalled. It is easy for adults, who read the material casually, to 
omlook how many ne\v terms arc being introduced. Moreover, the teacher svill 
fiiw- "ords in science are used with greater precision than those oc* 

cunmg m literature or m the social studies. 
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only is it necessary for students to have a good, clear "reader set" before new 
scientific material is read: it is also important for them to look back at the overall 
structure rcgularlj', to make certain that the relationships of the parts to the 
whole are still clear. 


Mathematics: Vocabulary 

Mathematics operates with three vocabularies: verbal symbol, numerical 
symbol, and literal symbol. Some mathematical statements use only verbal sym- 
bols: 


The area of a rectangle is equal to the product of its length and width. 
Some mathematical statements use only numerical symbols: 

10 X 5 = 50 

Some mathematical statements use only literal symbols: 

A = hv 

Some mathematical statements mix all three vocabularies together: 

What is the area of a rectangle where 1 is 5 feet and w is 1 0? 

The referent, the object or idea, for which each hind of symbol stands has to 
be clear before the student can use the symbols to advantage. This is difficult 
enough when any one hind of symbol is used; it is triply difficult with three- 
somewhat analogous to understanding a man who mixes English, French, and 
Russian in the same sentence. 

Whereas context is the most important clue to meaning in most reading, it 
sometimes functions very ineffectively in mathematics. Mathematical statement 
is so terse that, for the most part, each s)niibol is self-contained. Other symbols 
in the statement do not provide as many clues to meaning as they would in most 
other fields. The reader, therefore, must carry to the statements the necessary 
context, knowing that he will get little help from the surroundings in which the 
symbol is imbedded. 

Mathematics: Ideas 

Mathematics, in addition to using three vocabularies, deals in a conciseness 
not found in any other discipline. Each word and symbol used sei^’cs a particular 
purpose; no necessary word or symbol is lacking, and no extraneous ones are 
included. The “Ne\v Math,” perhaps more than ever, relies upon this specificity. 
The reader, then, must read carefully from the first word. He does not always 
have a paragraph to apprise him gradually of what lies ahead, as he does in almost 
every other subject, including science. Tlie reader must use the same text botli 
to obtain the general structure or arrangement of relationships and to secure the 
details to fit into that structure or arrangement. 

In subjects other than mathematics, he can usually read along through sue- 
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cessive portions of text, without as much necessity for constant re-reading. In 

mathematics, he must almost always reread a statement: first to note the condi- 

hons of the problem, the relationships, the processes; and then to note and irse the 

specific quantities presented in words, numbers, or letters. As a matter of fact, 

he rnus often, perhaps even most of the time, read still again to see that he has 
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to full understanding and appreciation of content. Too often students find read- 
ing painful rather than enjoyable: 

From the very beginning of school we make books and reading a constant 
source of possible failure and public humiliation. . . . Before long many children 
associate books and reading with mistakes, real or feared, and penalties and 
humiliation.® 

What can teachers do to substitute reading enjoyment for reading pain? They 
can begin by realizing that while textbooks are major tools, they may also create 
negative attitudes toward reading if that is all the reading students are encouraged 
to do. 

. . . much of the znateriai which is presented in textbooks is altagcthec inappropriate 
for the cultivation of reading habits. When the history of the United States, for 
example, is condensed into a book of 500 or 600 pages, it has to be compressed to 
such an extent that the anecdotes which would make it a lively, interesting sub- 
I'cct arc almost, if not entirely, left out. Every sentence has to carry an idea 
requiring minute attention. The book is a compact body of factual statements 
which does not invite or permit fluent reading . . . 

... in most of the recitations which the pupil attends the teachers show ingenuity 
in torturing the subject studied by asking all kinds of questions which train 
the pupil in the most deliberate and minute dissection of what he has read. 
The result is that whenever a pupil tabes up a book he begins to ramble in liis 
thinking, indulging in ail kinds of speculation as to the possible questions that 
one might raise. Pupils begin to think that it requires from three to six months 
to read through a book.® 

To assume that the cultivation of reading enjoyment is the prownce of English 
teachers is to suggest that no other discipline can proi'idc reading phasinc. 
Biographies, historical fiction, and historical accounts like those of Barbara Tucli* 
man and Garrett Mattingly permit students to discover for themselves tlic excite- 
ment and enjoyment often obscured by textbooks. Tlic abundance of new paper- 
back books is particularly advantageous to the social studies. Tlic acccssibilit)- and 
attractiveness of most of these publications make it easy for students to know 
history directly, through biographies, memoirs, and reportorial accounts. Readings 
in fiction, such as a comparative study of Nfargarct ^fitchcll s Gone With the 
Wind and Margaret Walker’s Juhike, enable students to see contrasting view- 
points in dramatic terms. Exposure to magazines such as /\nicTican Heritage and 
Horizon docs much to reveal to students that histor)- is “alive." Authors such 
as Paul de Kruif, Loren Eiscly, Donald Pcattic, and Eric Temple Bell have made 
scientific wTiting as thrilling as a 'mystery storj'. Tlicrc is abundant current ma- 
terial in the popular magazines on most of the topics taught in iiigh-scliool 
science classes, and the articles arc wTitten so that science becomes an exciting 

sjolm Holt, "How Teachers Male Children IWc Rcadmg.” Rcdbool, So^anhcr 1967. 

ihc i/ish Schools Oiisht To Texh. Washinsloo, D.C.: Ametican Cotioc.l on I'-d 
ucalion, 19-tO. pp. 12-13. 
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and S3tisf)'iiig experience. For the study of languages, the personal anecdotes of 
travels abroad, the lives of immigrants of the various nationality groups in Amer- 
ica, and the translated fiction of the foreign culture are all excellent materials, as 
arc newspapers and periodicals from other countries. 

Bringing students into contact with the exciting books of many fields depends 
upon the teacher s knowledge of such works and it also depends upon the 
teacher s efforts to bring students and libraries— school and public— together. 

Helping students discover the joy of reading is the responsibility of everv 
teacher. 


Other Communication Skills: Observation Is Essential 

If cverj' tcadier is a teaclier of reading, he is also a teacher of all the areas of 
observation. It is true that speeial subject teachers, such as English, music, art, 
speech, and physical education, dwell upon these abilities; but each teacher should 
mnn ' tcspect to liis subjcct area. It is obvious to state that we get 
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Out'of-dass noises also affect what happens in the classroom. Often schools 
are near train tracks or airports, on streets with heavy traffic, or classrooms are 
adjacent to playing fields. Such conditions impose a handicap on teaching and 
learning. One of the difficulties of most "inner-city” schools is that they are 
ancient structures standing amidst factories and other dingy, unattractive build- 
ings, attempting to function on hyperactive thoroughfares where air pollution 
competes with ear pollution. One solution to noise distraction — although un- 
fortunately only in new, experimental schools— is the carpeting of all floor space: 
a successful effort to muffle sound, which also manages to remove some of the 
"coldness” of the typical classroom. 

A direct control of noise in the school building can be effected by each in- 
dividual teacher through self-monitoring of the noise he himself creates or allows. 
Often disturbances can be controlled by closing doors or windows; moving to a 
more restricted area of the building; or, not infrequently, by the teacher’s 
lowering his voice. 

I was called to the north wing of the school this afternoon by several teachers" 
protests. "Miss Tebaldi,” the voice teacher who was afraid she would strain her 
voice, was teaching with the help of a hand microphone, ft certainly saved her 
voice, but it completely disrupted classes in nine other rooms. 

Play or music rehearsals, group projects, sports practice all have the right-and 
need— to make more-than-usual sound; none of them has either the need or the 
right to make noise that disturbs other classes. 


Techniques of Listening 

Once the listening atmosphere of the classroom has been considered, the 

teacher will want to determine the attention level of his students^ _ 

After a discussion has started, the teacher might stop and inquire. Now 
what was the main point?" or, “Can you trace the steps we have taken m ^ 
discussion. Bill?” Through such devices, the teacher may f “5= ^ f ™ 
level of his students. Can they actually follow an oral P'f “ f 
may learn, for example, that many students are not used he sense 

conversation. Catching cue words, listening for the mam idea, getting the sense 
of an involved statement-tliese are the problems for training. 

A c ^ In intr thc tcachcr may want to introduce recordings on 

the faces of youngsters while quia after thc recording 

great deal about their listening habits. An oral or 1 

may also reveal students 1^.0 have ^ ^ 

Practice .ran be provided ^5^5 In reading their lists to one another, tlics- 
tlicy wnte down all sounds thq hm . 

will discover that shnl Tlic teacher could .also have a 

obscrae through listening is an 'j.^rs that humans do not! Ulus- 

tape recorder going to sec what j,„dc„ts m report on what tlicy base 

trations can also be made by asking stuncnis i 
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“listened to” and “heard” during a class break. Distinctions should be made 
between the two, and the reasons for ‘listening” as opposed to “hearing” should 
be discussed. 

Another hearing-listening exercise maj involve the use of high-fidelity test 
recordings that employ a wide array of sounds to be identified by the listener, 
riiis technique may be equally effective in an introduction to the study of 
sound in a science class or in the introduction or development of skills in other 
areas of the curriculum. Incidentally, such a technique may be a means of gaining 
the imolveinent of a student whose interest lies in stereo equipment or me- 
chmical device, but not in the subject in which the material is presented. 

t ler experiences might include short end-of-class exercises where students 
istcn to teacher- and student-spoken material, practicing necessary aural dis- 
cnminalions Tlie students might also correlate listening and speaking exercises 
^1 w catch regional speech patterns and pronunciations as sug- 
gested later m this chapter. r F & 

to Utilize out-of-school experiences as much as possible 
currcnHv^nnniiN ^ he should be acquainted with 

cniosctl Jind television programs and movies, sampling those 

tl.= "tuSrsfirsrL'7f habits is the notion that whenever 

'vhen UlLn orllZer 

that intcilcrcs with adequate fct*eniI,Vin"el""‘^‘^ 

listening to recordings, Idio. tclaisL certainly militates against 

taction. films that require some critical 

Hearing Ilcmdicaps 

ranimunialions shills. Some kIiotI “ 'Pccial problem in the 
'"S ttiidcnts, and tlic information obh' i P™'''c>'= a bearing test for all enter- 

?nn.n,c'’bca!,ug‘difelh’! 2™™ !'• 

•nm f didn't “T '’""'■"S 

cre gn en. her teacher djscoi ercd 
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that she had no hearing at all in one ear. When her seat was changed to the other 
side of the room, so that her good ear was in the best position to catch what was 
said from the front of the room, Nanc/s work improved considerably. Nancy 
herself had not realized that she had a hearing disability until the test was 
administered. 

There is some lack of agreement as to what is meant by “deafness” and by 
“hearing loss.” However, most studies of school children indicate that between 
5 and 10 percent have some dehnite hearing defect. “ The available studies on 
heating loss make it clear that this physical limitation definitely makes personal 
and social adjustment difficult. Since so much of school activity depends upon 
what can be "heard,” the teacher must be especially sensitive to this problem. 

What can the teacher do about a student whose heating is impaired? He can 
employ several methods of making directions clear and he can provide additional 
materials for learning. He should not only give oral instructions for assignments, 
but also write them on the chalkboard. Thus both sight and hearing may be used 
to obtain important information. He can also see that the student is seated in an 
advantageous place in the room, that other students assist him in his work^ if 
he would accept such assistance, and that he has assignments that allow him 
to capitalize on his other senses. 


The Writing Component 

I hate to write. Teachers don’t pay any attention to what you say, anyivay 
All they look for are mistakes-like grammar, spelling, and punctuation-and 
whether you’re giving them back what they want. Its like a game, and its 
almost impossible to win. 

While this student’s comment may be something ot an 
worth considering. Do teachers consciously P 

selves with the form of what students say to the point of ""S " 

th. 4pens, 

goals. To fail to capitalize ^ ^ol-i. is to 

m the adult world and to fad to g education. It is true that what 

deprive them of an J J n.c form in which he says it. but to 

one says is either enhanced or minimizcc } 

, • t . 1 \f n Hoiiic Pin-s/cal Handicap and 

10 R. G. Barker, B. A. Wr.ght, and M. R. G . A J ^ ^ O’Connor 

il/ncss. New York: Social Science Reswreh Kdneation cf rxccplnuul 

and Alice Streng. ■Tcacliing tlic Acmutirally lland rapp ^ (po,,,- nii.lli Vcaibool ol llic 

CWHic. Chicagoi TI.C University “'.Clucaso Ifcss. W> 

N.Uional Socictji for the Strrdy of Education. Pari II), p. 1 ><■■ 
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emphasize form to the exclusion or detriment of content is to discourage students 
from wanting to thinh through and say anything. 

Tlicrc are ses’eral w’ays in which the classroom teacher of any subject can 
assist students in gaining fluency in conveying important ideas and emotions 
and cause them to discover, at the same time, that acquiring this skill is a pleasant 
process: students should be encouraged to write when they have something 
important to say. Too often students try to express ideas that do not interest 
them, the sole motivation being punishment or fear. The pressure on students 
to \wjte "because it is required” is an extremely inhibiting factor. Tlie class 
Itself might try to get a letter on a local issue published in the local paper; the 
su ject mig t be fluoridation, draft laws, minimum wage legislation, civil rights, 
or drug viokhons to suggest just u fe,v. Or students might want to communicate 
\ a 1 re pnncipa or superintendent about a matter of importance to the school. 
Some mcent,vc that places the stress upon the outcome, rather than on the 
process of wntmg, may serve to release many students from the dread of writing 
lor a teacher s correction. 


auKtion^^n^v!^^ write complete sentences in answering an examination 
teacher shnnl 1* in German, in commercial law, then the 

men of "" opportunity to discuss some of the ele- 

boards cxamnl« nf reward and praise, by posting on bulletin 

the better materiil^ ,5^'^ v” reading aloud to the class some of 

mS a positive attitude is to 

toward r“crn Pointed most of the time 

qnaliUy itVrp^orlan, tS tTe “f the best 

comments as "good trv ’’ "fine ""u •”*'*‘''0 observations to mahe. Such 

•■good choice oumds" do a ” 

to continue. 

or reports, the teacher is tem"[ When reading examinations 
ted Chech, whem incor^t noth I' "'f '"ors, 1 make large 

cmnplclc sentences, Tire student who '(""it '’T" *“ P°'"‘ 

of failure in that area To coni' ^ poorly probably has had many years 

P'">«hh the least profitable Z^.'h to him is 

" ■' "orth the edor, 0 aJ ^ ''0>Pi"g hint improve. 

"-V'-.'PO"' i.. llrninTm sTehTf ~ "’"‘-g' 

cmplorcd in da-cloping ideas concenK "ted words might better be 

rpclliug,. dcflnilioiis, and appropri^ ill!". Large charts with correct 

o'c ul tools for t|,(. si„;i(,„, of” •n'^'P "’“Le important words 

<rni demonstrating his knowledge. ‘tapellmg □ word may keep him 

'I’^C pVnchmCaid grlmarfo TiT 

§ ar look at the corrections made 
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by the teacher. It has been suggested that students take them for granted and 
that their eyes pass over them in search of the grade and overall comment. 

I’ll never forget the first batch of essay examination I corrected and returned 
to my tenth graders. I had spent hours meticulously correcting each error of 
content and language. I confess the papers were bright with my red pencil 
markings. At the end of class I returned the tests; most of the students im- 
mediately looked at the grade, then balled them up— and dropped them in the 
wastebasket as they left class. 

At this point a basic concept of good teaching should be stressed. Grades 
should never be wholly dependent on written examinations; that is, they should 
never exclude all other modes of evaluation. Some people e.xpress themselves 
well orally, some in writing, some in the graphic arts. The good teacher will 
provide many ways for his students to demonstrate learning. Overemphasis on 
writing, to the exclusion of other ways of showing competence, has caused many 
students to drop out of school and retarded the growth of many others who 
have stayed in. 


The Speaking Component 

In general, students will speak better if the situation is tcla.xed, if they have 
something important to impart, and if the nature of the occasion is 
than the sharing of a vital experience. Tlie o 

will help to prOTide opportunities for this kind of spe^bng The ow eiel o 
oral communLtion skills in most secondaiy-schoo studems impl.B th. I 
teachers should focus their efforts on aiding students to speak better, speak 

'"oraWork ifa^rst^^^^^^ by a class discussion of what 

m-°S a gL oral presentation. No matter what t ie sub, ec 

student is asked to impart important that these 

planation, to give directions, J'’ JP 5 ^,,, -piiis can be assured if 

activities aid in the dtnelopmeiit of p g . , . then list tosclhcr 

teachers and students discuss what goes mto a 

criteria that may be used in - 

been roiehed by the P^ss Lv refe" to the list with the 

a report has been given, the 1“*" • ,j„g s,\K,c„t writing, the tcaclicr 

question, “How can we improve? As m cortrermg 

should at all times find good points and contribute to good s, leaking, the 

In the setting up of a list of fa i„ci„dcd: clarity, interest, case of 

teacher should sec that these audience, poise and tcbxn- 

audience understanding, directness • qnichlv and casilv build 

tiou, and .absence of distmeting.nannenm.. Aj^^ 

with the teacher a list of such fact ’ students focus on 

or allowing a coinnn'ttcc to assess p ^ 
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daclopment. But this should not be overemphasized. It is important to keep 
adolescents, already highly sclf-consdous, from being so disastrously self-conscious 
that thc}' are completely tongue-tied and emotionally upset by stage fright. 

Teachers should be careful that certain behaviors of their own do not destroy 
an atmosphere conducive to speaking freely and well. 


Mr. Church said on several occasions that he believed it was absolutely neces- 
sary for students to practice good speech in class. He couldn’t understand why 
his students consistently refused to practice what he told them was good for 
them. After all, he explained to other faculty members, he insisted on an 
answcr-rigJit or wrong-whenever a student was called on; he insisted also 
that students stand when they spoke so they could have practice in posture; he 
a u-aj-s corrected their speaking errors when they made them and saw to it that 
they repeated themselves correctly. What else could he do? 

tacHr'l',!. Church’s students spohe at all. Every 

Wiv must f'* ^ guaranteed to ensure speech resistance in students. 

uhen on? What purpose is 

landing to n develop good posture by 

publicly do thcv'attond*r'fh°"^ "'hen students ate criticized and corrected 
hon o( ; ’wSr snee ° f;' " Does repeti- 

;‘-VoucLndCrr.derpI,i:^ 

impotlJnl problem 'atslf for 'the studew‘’'"h Pa'‘ic“'arly 

foreign language is spoken mo^r nf a where a 

habits of expression in • jc bnic. For this student, learning good 

l.clp than thTavera c adS" Tr"/ "“d more sensitive 

may feci svhen spaWng in front of^grOTp"'’’ ™'’“'mssment he 

"ilh thc special dialcct'of 'cZafcna'Ird'ro ' ''!f “PP"’P"''*'= of dealing 
come from isolated rural Amcrif-i ■ ^ ''P'^^'^d students. Such students may 
h=.u ■•slaudard’’ OW’”: ""Jr'!' Tlreir speech patterns var; 
;im« this speech uhhzcs nuan^ point out that many 

teachers arc strong advocates of rcmm‘'^''"n standard English. Yet most 
the middlc cl.iss norm. Tlic pros and r speaking which differ from 

Ihc uilcrcslixl student. TIic point to bo"m?l l'^ discussion may be pursued by 

'“ die pcnoiial meanings ofli stud'en'r "t" 

Df'd'ons from what the tcaclmr ™ i ' '™guage and speech habits. 
mlcrcrn,v,o,„„yli„d„; ^ d.ould be carefully con- 

"'■'dc n.c lunrds of spmS V..X™r"?T''^'' ‘“"'ds change is 

placemen, made cl^ m m '=™s of job 

-cr. ,lu, a rcenc mhiatioTi cn S f “ 

uummea on a pmgoim fx^med "S k I = “"dMalc for radio 

comes ^ hH^Se f'""""’’’ '“''dents must 

one of „s/ ^ 
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Spanish-speaking announcer must utilize the idioms, phraseology, and dialect 
of the particular area of the country where he is located. The choices are broaden- 
ing in terms of acceptability of speech differences, and new insights are also 
being obtained as to the relationships among speech, reading, writing, and 
general educational achievement. 

Students who are shy or withdrawn in class probably utilize few opportunities 
to talk with other classmates and therefore liave little chance to develop skill 
or confidence in presenting ideas. It is particularly important that they have 
experiences in circumstances that will develop skill and confidence which allow 
them to verbalize their attitudes and beliefs as well as their grasp of subject 
matter. Using small group procedures (see Chapter 9) is particularly helpful 
with such students. 

Students with speech defects should of course receive the specialized training 
of therapists. If speech tests arc not administered to students, it becomes the 
teacher’s responsibility to refer these students to the proper agency of the school. 
As with introverts and students for whom English is a second language, the 
speech-defected adolescent must be accorded special consideration in the oral 
activities of the classroom. 


Lecturing: A Special Kind of Communication 

Some student teachers and beginning teacliers at the secondary level 
tend not only to employ the lecture method above tend, as well, 

to present paraphrases of college lectures they have heard. While the ,ud.c.ous 
use of lecture can be meaningful in many situations, most often it is actually 
a hindrance to learning in the secondary school. , . 

While students are engaged in listening and thinking during a Reti re, 
basically their role is a passive one: it is more difficult for them to discern the 
relevancy of the subject to their lives; it is easy for them to be dist acted b) 
the pe^onality - appe-nce oHhe U-^s diffi'eufty in 

^itfnnife appa en t n of his listeners beeause there is little 

01 ^ ortah or that will indicate how successfully he ■-o-nuiim ins 

information and how thoroughly the students are con’P^d.ng. To prmide 
maximum effectiveness when he docs lecture, the teacher should. 

• V ^ nf order, or create a focus tlirougli 

Establish mam points, pr r should not attempt to cover a subject 

wbich information may be viewed. He 

in its entirety. thev are appropriate, to underscore the 

Utilize audiovisual devices P^ee^ svhich are particularly 

major points of the lecture or to .llustratc those aspee 1 

complicated or difficult to understam . lecture; establish clcirly at 

Ensure a sense of unity m coiisid;ration. 

tlic beginning the theme, topic, P Th„c for rcncclion 

Be careful to speak at a pace students ca 
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slioiild be allowed at proper intm'als. The teacher’s voice must be suthcient 
for c\er>onc to hear, but without being strident or harsh. Diction is important 
in the lecture since frequently students will hear something completely dif- 
ferent from what the teacher says (“blue bonnet plague” instead of “bubonic 
plague, for instance). 

Allow for questions occasionally and call for further questions and com- 
ments at the conclusion of the lecture. 

De careful not to lecture for an entire period. Short lectures svill ensure 
greater attention and, consequently, greater learning. 

Give special attention to the opening and closure of the lecture; the 
p ning, in or er to set the tone of the lecture and capture students’ at- 
tention; the closure, to summarize and emphasize the major points. 

an crnericncp assessing lecturing shills is offered through videotaping, 

on an in service A? available for student teachers as well as to teachers 

teacher to lenikr' of a ‘ape recorder which allows the 

teacher to test his organization and presentation from an auml vantage point. 

Nonverbal Behavior 

out tta nl’vcAa'tm^^ POiof'tJ 

important in the give and tahe'^f the “"‘f students is also 

bcha\-iors frequently supDort vcThil suggested earlier, nonverbal 

dismissed by tcachcrs-to the dctriliJLl overlooked or 

activities as smiling, noddine the offectiveness, Such nonverbal 

contact, exhibiting an interested ’ Suturing approvingly, maintaining eye 
coutribiilc a V'osi.irard'mSfrinTS'’-^^^^^^ 

haviors as inattentiveness, boredom absence, or such negative be- 

cxactly tbc opposite way. ’ '''' striking students, works in 

'ciM behavior. openly exhibit a great deal of non- 

™t doi™ o, averted, cicnelicd hSds si" expression. Shrugs, eyes 

'll cs that arc not verbalized but tint sh "'i^i. P°^ftire may all indicate at- 

understood if contact is to 

behaviors is to fail ,o understand 
m uiihia 1 aic able ‘to imlize ,haT™ of pcsonality. And only when 
at lli'cn" 'f f'U'O the opporfunifTt^^i'^ failing to do what heart 
me line pcifccling tinman relationships ° " 
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should be allowed at proper intervals. Tiie teacher’s voice must be sufficient 
for ever)'Oue to hear, but without bring strident or harsh. Diction is important 
in the lecture since frequently students will hear something completely dif- 
ferent from what the teacher says (“blue bonnet plague” instead of “bubonic 
plague,’ for instance). 

Allow for questions occasionally and call for further questions and com- 
mcnts at the conclusion of the lecture. 

Be careful not to lecture for an enHre period. Short lectures will ensure 
greater attention and, consequently, greater learning. 

Give spcctal attention to the opening and closure of the lecture: the 

tentT^u" rtudents’ at- 

tenhou; the closure, to summarize and emphasize the major points. 

an''«nBienerVr’' during slcills is offered through videotaping, 

on an in-service hislr A? for student teachers as well as to teachers 

teacher to test his nro. ^ recorder which allows the 

teacher to test Ins organ.zat.on and presentation from an aural vantage point. 

Nonverbal Behavior 

out tta notetofc it shoo’d be pointed 

important in the give and take of 'thick!''*" students is also 

bchasiors frequently supnort verh-il ?”• suggested earlier, nonverbal 

dismissed by tcachcrs-to the dcWmlnfof'ttri'"'^ ts frequently overlooked or 

activilics as smiling, nodding the head v )'"S offectivcness. Such nonverbal 
“ntact, exhibiting an interlted cxpies'sL Th® “PP,'™"8iy. maintaining eye 
ranlnbutc a positive and rcassuiing^effect TW T'"'"® "‘“dents, 

hasiors as inattenliscness, boredom 'i^ absence, or such negative be- 
cxnclly the opposite way. ’ striking students, works in 

wW behavior, opcnly exhibit a great deal of non- 

si domr or averted, clenched liMd. f adolescent expression. Shrugs, eyes 
““dcs Iba, are not vcrbahzed brd indicate at- 

'■'.“de among people, >>o understood if contact is to 

is ^ fan to understand 
'» lualizc H.a, ' of personality. And only when 

atllicsl" ”'"'''’"“m' lia'Ctlicopoortnn'h"i®^v^ failing to do what heart 
«uic time perfecting human xeEllnV!. 
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Project No. 2610. Washington, D.C.: Howard University, 1965. "Dialectolalia" 
is Dean Hurst s coined designation of what we have termed “Negro folk speech” 
or ‘folk sociolcct.” Tlie title is fully indicative of the contents; the book is 
worth reading for background. 

Improving English Skills of Culturally Different Youth. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1964. Includes many practical 
suggestions as well as a summary of research. 

IRCD Btiltoin on Cumculum: Language Arts (Excluding Reading). New York: 

Project Beacon, Ferkauf School of Education, Yeshiva University, 1966. Special 
I„ri ir >"clndes tips on where to go for more information. 

Pitl,’s*'r* New York: Bantam 
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tional Education Association 1966 ^“rnculum Development, Na- 

"What Language Reveals " ^ “P“=’>y ‘he paper by Walter Loban, 

'Silcge1!fct cSbif UmfSy",®,' ^“'""’“nfeation. Nerv York: Teachers 

'Clil Ic'. Of English Task Force on Teaching 
P^i?n. 111.- NCTE, 1965 for fhe Disadvantaged. Cham- 
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Medium and Message 

resources for learning 


Learning in the modern classroom demands access to materials, people, ex 
perience, and tools which supply both depth and richness to t le program o 
study. The range of these resources is constantly widening; as teachers and 
students learn how to use them they will discover that teaching and learning 
can be mutually rewarding. 

Variety in Learning Experiences and Resources 

men a teacher mahes use of direct - tocher phn 

matically employs \'ariety in learning resources, u > ^ supposed to do^ 
the details of th^at rariefy in addition to vfrt' na'Lih Xn p,.mniiig 

Actually, variety in learning intcrcsti and experiences 

starts with student interest and experience si 

arc themselves different at „„vht plan a discussion on dc- 

For example, a teacher of .social prohlcms^^u,^ ^P^^ ^ 

vcloping worthwhile leisure interests on). He might discuss 

problem of leisure and recreation in an _„,,(Iis. Scs cral important point' 

"ith students how they spent the S'"" second, there arc not enough 

would probably arise. First, rccrcatmn Wis i „.c 

recreational facilities in town: third, our parent. 
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want to do in our leisure time.” On the basis of these points, a teacher could 
foresee such varied)’ of actinties as these: 

Use of film or film strip for background on community recreation 
Community study to see how much recreation costs 
Use of reference works on recreation and related topics 
Library- research to sec what else has been written on this subject 
Interviews with a local recreaKon commission to see what is available in the 
community 

RincI discussion of the findings from the activities above 
yiiiz on how much is known about recreation in town 
Individual oral reports on Endings 

Essay esarnmatioii on problem topics in the area of recreation 
actirtics desirable recreational 

ImS ,7°"' T “I'P'”'’'' P'’®' *'’‘= '“Meet of survey 

on rccreatLanThMhh newspaper clippings, and so on, 

r^Evalualion of commercial recreation offerings, including television and 
Diaries by students of their own recreation habits 

work when instruction*statts 
Vaticty is not oXm^ 

approaches to the same s^bicct mattej different 
class is different. For txamolc no n,. 'f <>”1 reason is that each 

>>c quite the same. Each has -i rHlt° ''®'’*^"'*''gtade groups in chemistry can 

«Vc of sheer self-Xm^n Ts'Tf"‘ 

3pprc«clics to subject matter. Person, the teacher must seek new 

man that some concepts taiighUn'tml'^"®'^i,^^' discoveries 

-haic by next year. OriLodcZb e^^^^^^^ for instance, may be 

instruction. ™Kcr is as much a fraud as uninformed 

People as Resources 

sou “P®'ciicc. Tfic'op^unit^''?*^"*’ effective, sources 

^nch contacts in tlrc school 

"" "ic abihti amt iiilcrcsT n'l\amMaaT^ Personnel and students. When- 
tutors, supervisors, helping teachers. 
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and other faculty members are found, they should be used. Frequently such 
people are never utilized. Yet often these resource people are simply awaiting 
the opportunity and invitation to meet students on new ground and with new 
areas of contact. 

Working in a school near Washington, D.C., I was happy to discover within 
my o^vn school system a variety of interesting people who u'ere delighted to 
spend time relating their experiences and enthusiasms to my students. Our 
principal had once been a handwriting expert for the FBI; our band instructor, 
a soloist for a ma/or symphony orchestra; our Shop teacher, a Peace Corps 
volunteer whose hobby was karate; our cafeteria manager, a ten-year resident 
of Thailand. One supervisor was a professional writer; our pupil personnel 
worker had been a computer programmer. Another teacher was an amateur 
expert in space exploration, and another supervisor was a student of Zen 
Buddhism. For all the possibilities of my core curriculum classroom, I'd hit the 
jackpot; but then, I'd also looked for it/ 

Students, themselves, can be invaluable resources. The wise teacher capitalizes 
upon his students’ experiences and interests as much as on those of “outsiders.” 
Many times students have traveled to, and sometimes lived in, parts of the 
nation and the world which are relevant to classroom study. Their impressions, 
experiences, and mementoes are first-hand opportunities for stimulation and 
investigation, as are those of their parents and other relatives. Students’ job 
experiences are also important as resources— not only the substance of the 
work itself, but the procedure for getting and keeping a job, the responsibilities 
of the “world of work” and the experience of meeting and dealing with new 
and different people: all are fodder for the formulation, expression, and dis- 
cussion of ideas and extending experiences of others. Many students have had 
dealings with police, courts, or with welfare and other social agencies. They can 
give an “insider’s view” if they wish. In every school, there are students who have 
pursued personal interests to such an extent that they qualify as amateur ex- 
perts. A teacher will find it useful to make an inventory card for each student 
to get an idea of these resources. Such a card might look like this: 
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the classroom. And students also participate in community activities-attending 
conferences or <(.11 meetings or entering in road-eos or meeting public figures. 

licsource Visitors 

flian nnv the high-school classroom is probably more common 

"ork'; Lt n,r 1 "“’’“c® “'""’““•y Some community 

chiefs nrobation m *“ “f their worlr. Police 

of a?l r^ officers, directors 

the hind ofrlTnr;rrst^^eyT^^^^ 1*-- r* 

sccinc and hmnnn ^ T t • 7. 1 here is a certain glamour about 

also more human^ thanft^smd T formidable, and 

last -niou sS rlo " A B ? '"""P"'"’ becomes more than 

or niisnndcrstandinglas rvel" a!“nenin7s?' 1''''?'”® P"‘=i“‘*‘“ 

Standing of communitvmnl-ri,Tv_- ? • students eyes to a broader under* 
or a Negro judge to speak. 'ndividuals such as a Chinese dentist 

community are staS^or inhiraderst''' *o authorities of the 

students and authorities together to that th!l! a”* '=""5 

anotlicr. i\s frequently as nossiMf* i • • understand and educate one 
correspond with studenU isits to tlm community figures should 

lisotcs work. Seeing a police staiil n ’^"oi'mstances in which these 
= library, or an cmplo^enVoffiee ' ''.''v' “ hospital, a fire house, 

|">"lions whieh to mam“L® ,L?"""’"'“ =■ of the reality of in- 

boo'™. ■ * mysterious, threatening, or aetually un- 

“ci'cr maftelI;.?tl“,°TforeiEn hn™""''? ‘bo bistory, 

teacher cannot sav. lie is hefcj T^'.if ’'<= say things the 

able "''Pim young people rvhen the it doubted; lie is 

_ . 'akn-for-granted teacher goes unheeded, 

‘alltng fo my social studies i i- 

infonnabr'^^ill^ 

itiidr- jM/cIdlc East \vr. uncovered about living 
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but accept that not n *r^ ”T POpuJar and success- 
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country; or a special expertise, as in building roads or counseling drug addicts 
or entertaining professionally, that the average teacher cannot hope to have. 
A World War I s’ctcran can make that part of historj’ far more vivid than any 
text. Knowledge that such people live in his area inspires the young person to 
take more interest and pride in his own community, gives him goals for which 
to strive, shows him in flesh and blood the complexity and fascination of the 
twentieth century. 

However, for all that the resource visitor brings, he can be an utter failure. 


Teachers may then become cynical about using resource visitors at all. Yet the 
fault as often as not lies with the teacher and his students. Few visitors are in 
touch with groups of adolescents; they do not know much about them, their 
interests, ideas, or level of understanding. Teachers invite into their classrooms 
those people who arc successful in their own sphere, but this very success may 
place a barrier between them and high-school students. Many experts cannot 
share their knowledge without using language that may be gibberish to secondary- 
school students. Sometimes the teacher may have to interview such persons 
himself and transmit the special knowledge to his students. Prior to inviting an 
expert, teachers and individual or groups of students should make his ac- 
quaintance; if this is not feasible, at least his ability to interest students should 
be checked with other members of the faculty and with students. 

In deciding whether to invite a particular visitor, teachers and students might 

consider some of the following questions: j 

Is he interested in adolescents or does he have a negative attitude toward 
young people? If he feels that liigh-school students are not very admirable, his 
attitude will show when he talks svith them. Whatever message he may have 

will not be conveyed, but his attitude will be. , t 

Does he ordinarily speak in an overly academre ash.on.’ A 
formally, in a complicated and abstruse way, will never he able to drop this 

manner before a classroom and should not be invited. 

Does he ramble and constantly get off the subject? A ^ 

suitable for a social event, hut if certain content is to “rered 
person is hopeless in the classroom. He cannot be cminted on to to h., 

Subject, and the hour may be lost in a maze of “/"“ I:. i„owledge 

™ fo%T rtd\:\e"t /out of place to have someone who is 
merely an entertainer. ^ ,o 50 convinced that 

his hobby or job is the best. “ arainst any group represented in the 
to express pet hates. If these ^ t,,e clLsroom must not be used 

class, it can be most unfortunate. . i,card. 

for propaganda purposes unlps both a « ran ^ abundance of poise 

Will students confuse him or offimd nim.^^ ^ community member 

sometimes to answer the innocent q „,tli 

should not he exposed to such qnes 1 
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ease and humor If he gets incensed because young people ash "such diiuih 
probably svill not be a good resource persou. 

With these and other questions in mind, teachers and students can interr-iew 

L'uldC^ithrete.™^" 


Preparing for the Resource Visitor 

of a eli^rsnl\r-' T make sure that the visit 

suggeftions “"cerned. Here are some 

by a studenrcommiftp'* ^ student questions can be composed 

should be perZal n “> «'= visitor. Probably the questions 

interests. understands students’ 
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minutes, or whatever the time ated^ 

t^he time period to the visitor with tL 1 questions. Stating 

blackmail. It takes a ru^c^ f ^ 

Often a visitor is more aware of a stiid^V*! kind of time limit. 

IS more likely to comply with his requeslT* another adult and 

Request permission to interninf Fnkl. .u . , 

can ask the visitor, with the ch<^\c a- f^^^ber or the student chairman 
»f something doesn’t seem clear Thj/” permissible to interrupt 

rambles far off the topic, gets borino ^ ^ needed wedge if the speaker 

f^ist questions on th;\Ld ^ 

to the Speaker may be written on thl*'^v^"j pra'iously 

he and the class can see the list Tliic . *he speaker placed so that 

IjsT spending all his 
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sibihh- to sludfn'JT ' group will wSr^t 5^'’‘’Pto' 9 for directions 
Contrary to co ^"“lions 9“«tions and assign respon- 

• ■ ud commendable behavior. vlassroom routine with interest, 
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The Field Trip 

Almost oil teachers acknowledge the \'alue of field trips, yet many students 
go through secondary school with no field-trip experience. Tlie most significant 
deterrent is the organization of the typical secondarj--school day. When the 
student has only one 50-minute period with a teacher, it will obviously cause 
a major disruption if this teacher \vishes to undertake a field trip lasting for 
more than a single class period. It is also clear that few worthwhile field trips 
can be conducted in 50 minutes. Moreover, the teacher himself must face a 
different class each hour, and in good conscience he cannot often slough this 
responsibility off on another faculty member or assign his students to the library. 

Can these barriers be overcome? Approval of the school administration and 
cooperation by other faculty members are essential. If a field trip means en- 
croaching on the class time of another teacher, then clearly no teacher is justified 
in asking for such a dispensation very often. If, however, a good reciprocal ar- 
rangement can be worked out {'‘If you will excuse my students for an industrial 
arts field trip, I’ll be happy to excuse yours for the PTA concert rehearsals”), 
the field trip can be used more frequently. 

As more schools experiment with the modular t}’pe of schedule, in which 
subjects and classes are not scheduled every day at the same hour, then field 
trips are even more feasible. Such schedules are established to build in flexibility 
to provide a whole day, for e.\ample, for one subject area; the class would not 
necessarily meet again that week— or if it did reconvene it would be scheduled 
in terms of the time needed to utilize the field-trip experience. 

Planning 

Although many schools have established mles for field trips to guide the 
beginning teacher, the actual planning of a field trip is sufficiently time- 
consuming that a teacher can rarely expect to make many during a semester. If, 
for e.xample, the teacher has five classes, he is confronted with the mass of detail 
for five different field trips or the logistics of a field trip involving two or more 
classes. The very thought of this kind of planning is enough to discourage most 
teachers. Tire planning problems may, however, be sohed in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. First, the preplanning may be done almost wholly by students. With 
student committees, the teacher may find that most of the u’ork can be done 
for him, A simple outline, planned by teacher and students, will suffice for a 
framework: 

1. What is the purpose of the field trip? 

2. Where can we go? \\^at places will allow our class to \isit? 

3. How do we get there? What transportation is needed? Where can 
we get it? How much will it cost? 

4. How long will it take? , . . • • i 

5. Whose permission must we fiax-e? How do we obtain it? (Pnnapa!, 
parent, other authorit)') 
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questions, and suggested activities-whieh can seriously hinder a creative approach 
to the specific needs of a group. In addition, most textbooks also have annotated 
teachers’ editions which explain exactly how to employ the textbook as a blue- 
print for the course. If he does not wish to, the teacher need not think about 
what he is going to teach or how he will go about it. 

Textbooks, because they are neat packages of information, also contain their 
own generalizations and conclusions. Wliat is left, then, for students to do? In 
the process of digesting the content of the textbook and accepting and remember- 
ing the generalizations and conclusions, what happens to the process of critical 
thinking? What happens to the process of creative discovery? A recent poll con- 
ducted in a student newspaper reported that among the top five complaints 
against teachers in general is that of relying on textbooks as the basis of class 
work. 

Should textbooks be outlawed then? No, but the textbook should be used as 
only one aide to learning. It is only one resource in what should be an e\’cr- 
growing storehouse of learning materials. 

In an age of information e.xplosion, textbooks have a way of becoming very 
quickly outdated. To rely on one text, then, is to diminish the scope and depth 
of the material offered to students. Tlie best of textbooks—and there are many 
excellent ones— can provide only a broad, general approach to a subject area. 
Such broadness and generality lead almost always to a superficial presentation. 
Tliis superficiality is frequently demonstrated in the bland approach that attempts 
to be objective and to satisfy a wide range of potential bin ers. The result is that 
much material that would generate discussion and further investigation is 
eliminated, A preponderance of factual material also does little in encouraging 
value development. Another problem is that students arc also in danger of 
believing that once a textbook is mastered, the subject matter it deals witli is 
also mastered. Finally, textbooks do not accommodate the range of intellectual 
or experiential needs in any group. 

Textbooks are helpful and meaningful when they arc used as one of a \aricty 
of resources. Simply providing several copies of many textbooks will enable 
students to discover that there arc many approaches to subject matter; that 
different organization, as u'cll as the rwe of ilinstrativc materials, offer miying 
points of view whose multiple value far exceeds that of a single text. 

The hallmark of most textbooks is good planning and logical presentation. 
These strengths should also he iisctl in developing study skills and in aiding less 
able students in their individual progress. 

Choosing Textbooks 

Bemnniup tcaclicrs mav not often ha\c a Iiand in choosing Icxtlwnks for 
their cb«cs. Ncvcrthdc,«. t'hcx- xhor.W know how to jnclgc the slrcnglhr .mrl 
wcknesres of the books sclecterl for thenr. First ol .-.11 tenchers shonhl sec how 
well the authors of the textbook seen, to kr.osv the a.iolcseenl. Does the 
relate the interests, nccrls, abilities, hackgronnrls. anrl cxpmcnccs of a.lolrsca.ts 
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asked to look over the questions at the end of the chapter or assigned section 
and to select that question which seems to get at the most significant item or 
idea conveyed. Tliey need not necessarily answer the question, but each must 
defend his choice of the question! In so doing, the student will inevitably have 
to do some evaluation of the other material and probably end up answering the 
question! If the text is outmoded, the teacher can put one sentence on the 
board and ask the students to consider it. For example, one textbook stated 
that "many large cities have streetcars.”® Tlie city the students lived in did 
not; what was wrong with the text? They proceeded to check the copyright date 
of the text. From there they went to the problem of defining "many large 
cities.” Then they went back to study the public transportation in their own 
city: would the statement have applied to their city at the time the text was 
written, and if so, to what extent? Thus, even an inaccurate or misleading or 
even wrong statement can be used. Textbook pictures are another source of 
elaboration. The questions to be raised could be regarding authenticity, relevance, 
and data provided by the picture not related to the text: all of these are possi- 
bilities. Students can evaluate whether the picture is worth the room it takes 
up in the text or whether another kind of illustration—or none— would be 
better. Thus the dry, dull textbook, even the outdated one, can be used in an 
exciting and educational fashion. 

Working with slower students in geography, one teacher asked them to study 
the pictures that iJ/ustrated a chapter on India. The students were asked to list 
those things about India which they had learned from the pictures. A sizable 
and interesting list was compiled. Next, the students were asked to list those 
things they thought they knew about India from all previous experiences. Again 
the list was lengthy, if somewhat farfetched. With a variety of materials— using 
many resources other than the textbook— the teacher led these slow readers into 
research that proved and disproved what students “knew." The end result U'as 
a collectively written and illustrated “textbook” that was presented to the school 
library. 

Paperback books are being increasingly employed in classrooms from elemen- 
tary school onward. The list of subjects available in softcover edition is extensive; 
the books are attractive, inexpensive, and easy to handle. More important, they 
allow easy access to materials that can satisfy interest and supply resources in a 
host of areas.^ 


Whose Library Is It? 

I didn’t go to a library for four years after graduation from high school. I 
hated the sight of them. My worst experiences were in the high-school library. 


3 H. Millnrd Clements, William R. Fiedler, and B. Ro^rt Tabaehmck. Soeral Study: Jn,uy 
in Elemenlao- Classrooms. Indianapolis: TTre Bobbs-M^l Compm,. ,„c. 1966 p. I5S 
rjolm Egerton, -TaperbaeVs Are Better than Pool. Soutban Ldueabo,. Report, X Mr) 
1968, No. 9, 21-26. 
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as for indicating emphasis. Graphs, diagrams, and other pictorial designs are 
also enhanced by the use of colored chalk. 

In classrooms with limited chalkboard space, many teachers emploj- con- 
struction or wrapping paper and crayon or felt-tip pen to list assignments, an- 
nouncements, or reminders. If a prospective teacher has not had wide experience 
in writing on chalkboards, he should seize the opportunity to do so before 
assuming a teacher assignment. Legible chalkboard penmanship that is large 
enough to be easily read from the back of the room is essential. 


Bulletin Boards: W/ien, Why, for Whom? 

Just as all other resources available to teachers and students are educational 
in purpose, so are bulletin boards. While they should be decorative to tlie 
classroom setting, their function is to teach and to reveal learning. 

How often changes are made in bulletin board displays must be determined 
by the activities of the classroom since, in all but a few cases, they will reflect 
the study of the class. Certainly, no display should stand for longer than three 
weeks. In addition to the monotony of such a display, paper materials become 
faded and dog-eared after that space of time. A long outdated bulletin board 
also may suggest to the casual visitor (or confirm to the frequent one) tliat 
the teacher’s attitude is either static in content or approach or that the teacher 
is limited in his awareness of how to use resource materials and lacking in sensi- 
tivity to other people. 

In addition to their function of communicating or revealing learning, bulletin 
boards are important because thej' allow students the opportunity to exercise 
a variety of creative skills in a meaningful, dir«:t way. Selecting the purpose and 
theme of a bulletin board, identifying the means of presentation, and executing 
the presentation— both in personnel and matehals— all allow young people op- 
portunities in responsibilit)’ and group dynamics, as well as in critical and creative 
thinking that are both honest and real. 

If bulletin boards are educational, are thc>’ intended to educate anyone 
besides students? No and yes. Tlieir basic, operating goal is always directed 
toward the students of a class. If thq’ achicrc this goal, thc)’ will, by their 
nature, be instructive or informative to others who may see them. Classroom 
bulletin boards do not exist to convince parents or other school personnel that 
“somctliing is going on in licrc.” 

With rare exception, bulletin boards sbould be the work of students. 'Hic first 
display of tlic year will probably have (o be thc teacher’s, although as time 
passes' be may lisc for his first board. studcnl-prcp.arcd materials that have been 
preserved for tliis puqiosc. 

Some guidelines in the creation of bulletin boards sboultl Iw discimal w.lb 
students. Principles of presentation and arrangement that might be agreed .ii>on 

include: . , . , 

Use color niscly. It is effective in attracting attention, showing lioiind.irics 
indicating classification, proriding contrast for Ictlcnng and other dispbiscd 
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some extent with the motion picture, since the film, and scenes within the 
film, can be reshown. But to promote the most efficient learning, both motion 
pictures and television programs should take account of the psychological prin- 
ciple of pacing. In simplest terms, this means that material of intellectual com- 
plexity or emotional intensity must be presented in deliberately planned intervals 
that permit the viewer to mull over what he has seen, heard, and felt. If 
enough time is allowed, the learner is then ready to accept another diffieult or 
tense sequence. But if he is hit hard again and again without time to recover, 
his preoccupation with the first blow may shut off further receptivity: the viewer 
stops learning. In a film demonstrating the graphing of algebraic functions, for 
example, students would soon "tune out” if they were to be shown all the pro- 
cesses of computing a table of values, placing points on a graph, sketching the 
curve, and identifying geometric shapes without time to reflect, question, and 
practice each of the steps involved. Here is an instance where S-millimeter film 
(discussed later in this chapter) could be put to excellent use. In a series of 
"single-concept” installments of 4 or 5 minutes, shown on an inexpensive 
projector with instant installation cartridges and continual replay as needed, 
students can see and perfect each step separately, repeating those with which 
they have difficulty.” 

The problem of paced selection is particularly acute in the motion picture 
and the television program because these are expensive media. Producers have a 
tendency to overload the typical 20-minute motion picture or the half-hour 
television program with learning material just because it costs so much to pro- 
vide these few minutes. Tire idea seems to be to appeal to the greatest number of 
teachers. If enough concepts or skills or attitudes or appreciations are packed in, 
the argument runs, almost everybody will see something in it that he teaches. 
With respect to learning, this is, of course, an utterly false kind of economy. 
Films and programs in which so much material is concentrated are completely 
meaningless to most students.® 

Also important in the selection of motion pictures and television programs is 
the existence of a good teaching pattern. For example, the film or program 
should employ sound means of motis-ating the student. This may mean that 
unfamiliar material has been set in familiar surroundings to facilitate engaging 
students in the problem. Or it may mean that actors the same age as the 
students have been used. To sustain interest, the film or program should chal- 
lenge the students to work along, at least mentally, as the action unfolds. 
Corollary problems not covered in the film or program may be directly suggested 
by the actors or commentator. In the closing sequences, the film or program may 


® Louis Forsdale (ed,), Smm. Sound Film and EdiicaHon. New York; Teachers College 
Press, Columbia University, 1962, p. 16. ... rw, * 

e Mark A May "Word Picture Rebtionship in Audio Visual Presentations: Tlie Acquisi- 
lion of Skills, Corlcepts and Understandings," In tarraeOW PmoB, and AM, a Innorvtron, 
Robert A. Weisgetber (ed.). Skokie, nl.: Rand McNally 4 &mpany, 1968, PP- 18-”; 
See also Robert Trouers, "The Transnrmion of Infomiat.on to Human Recervcis, AX 
Communication Review, 12, Winter 1964. pp. 375-385. 
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have the actors oi: commentator speak directly to the students about their re- 
sponsibility for further exploration of the problem, or leave the issue unresolved 
and open, thereby inviting class discussion and further study. 

Television: Some Special Considerations 
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exposed to an experience containing so many elements that they are unable to 
concentrate on the details of only one. Students need to hnow the special 
focusing attributes that the camera and the microphone possess. Their ability 
to magnify, to explore from extraordinary angles, to distort can all be dynamic 
and exciting ways of experiencing that stretch far beyrrnd the normal possibilities 
of daily living. Again, students can he helped to see the agility of the camera’s 
eye through a bulletin board display that utilizes photographs whose effects are 
created through the techniques mentioned above. Can such a display be pre- 
pared to correlate with science, music, art, English, history, industrial arts, home 
economics, and physical education? 

Recent developments in teleWsion recording equipment, which allows filming 
and instant replay, as well as the taping and storage of commercial and school 
programs, suggest possibilities that are limited only by the imagination of teachers 
and students. A large number of learning experiences can be enhanced through 
the videotaping of student performance, followed by a developmental critique 
and reapplication of student effort. On-the-spot filming out of the classroom, 
whether in the school building or away from it, can allow students to collect 
information in a unique manner that permits analysis— in some instances— of 
incidents and comments otherwise illusive. Recording of programs— during and 
after school hours— for use at more appropriate times, or storage of such pro- 
grams for repeated use, will expand the ways in which these resources can add 
to the richer life of the classroom. 

Motion Pictures: Some Special Considerations 

What has been said about the use of television programs in the classroom 
is generally true about the use of motion pictures. Films that have been created 
for use on a theater screen, however, raise special considerations. The picture 
quality of theater films is inevitably larger and clearer than that of television. 
Color is truer, as are the contrasts possible in blacks and whites. Subtle as these 
effects may be, they contribute to one's acceptance of the two media. The fact 
that images are larger than life, and that they are clearer than television images, 
gives them greater dramatic force. Tlie fact that most students take television 
for granted may also add to the impet of seeing a film projected on a screen 
rather than emanating from the familiar 

In addition to educational films mentioned earlier, teachers should familiarize 
themselves with the numerous commercial films available. Remembering that, all 
education should allow for value dev'elopment, it is wise to consider the use of 
such films as The Bridge, Abandon Ship, and The Lion in Winter in social 
studies classes. Fear Strikes Out in physical education classes. West Side Story- 
in music classes, Oedipus the King and Romeo and fuhet in English classes. 
Other choices might include The Island (geography), Citizen Kane (psycliol- 
ogy), the silent film Metropolis (sociologj')» I’ersuasion (home 

economics), 2001: A Space Odj-ssey' (science), and the short film A Dancers 
World (modern dance). 
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An interesting nsc of film might be made in a humanities class by utilizing the 
MMcngth film of Cyrano de Bergerac and then the 20-minute film of the ballet 
Cyrano dc Bergerac. If the vieccing of the films were to come after the reading 
of “sland s play, a study of historical setting and an investigation into the life 
01 the rrf Cyrano-peihaps along with study of the role of dance, music, drama, 
art and French culture and history-then tremendous insights could be gained. 
I ot only would students have the opportunity to esamine the films for their own 
cuts, but they also would be able to mate comparisons and contrasts and be 
He to srnthcsirc isolated learnings. An adi-anced French class could go further 
and compare the French and English translah'ons. 
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Tapes, Tape Recordings, and Radio 

Realizing that emphasis is only on sound, the same application to the class-' 
room of radio, tape recordings, and records can be made as with films and 
television. The purpose in all cases is to enrich classroom activity with the sight 
and sound of reality. Because they deal only with sound, radio, tape recordings, 
and records arc generally more limited in their application. Their use demands 
greater skill on the part of young people who have grown up in a world of noise. 
To use these one-sense resources effectively, students will have to be able to 
distinguish between “hearing” and “listening,” which is focused attention, and 
they need to perfect the latter (see Chapter 5), 

As with television programs during the school day, radio broadcasts may be 
used in the classroom or tape-recorded (as with out-of-schooI programs) for later 
use. Records are invaluable in many areas because they are permanent, of high 
quality, and inexpensive. While all of these audio resources are valuable in the 
learning process, the same care and consideration must be given to their selection 
and use as with any other classroom resource. 

Tape recorders and tapes are now widely accessible to classroom teachers. The 
potential of the tape recorder is great since it can be easily and unobtrusively 
employed. It can serve as a substitute for the teacher in drill, review, or quiz 
situations, and act as a verbatim secretary for presentations, meetings, or oral 
testing. 

When the tape recorder is used as a substitute for the teacher, it allows in- 
dividual and structured attention to those in need of it, while freeing the teacher 
to work with other students in less mechanical activities. Of course, it also saves 
the teacher time and the monotony of repetition. In situations where individuals 
have been absent during important presentations, discussions, or lectures, the 
tape recorder allows opportunity for experiencing the activity and the resultant 
questions and comments that were elicited. The significance of classroom give- 
and-take— frequently of tremendous importance— has been preserved. 

Recorded presentations that are especially effective can be filed for reuse later 
in the year or in other classes. 

Desired change in students’ speaking habits, as well as in organization of think- 
ing, can best be effected by students listening to themselves. "Is that me?” is the 
usual response, followed by a grimace and smile. Boy, do I stink! is frequently 
the next statement, which allows discussion, based on immediate self-motivation, 
of ways to improve. 

English, speech, drama, or music teachers who are working in a concentrated 
way on speech or vocal quality will find tape recordings invaluable for accumulat- 
ing evidence of improvement throughout the year. 

In all classes, teachers may find ^vays of having students demonstrate learning 
by recording their responses or by showng mastery of pronunciations, reading, or 
musical skills, or in answering individualized questions intended to allow them to 
show their ability to think and respond on their feet. 
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TIic tremendous audience of radio despite the competition of television in- 
dicates the power It possesses. Until moHon pictures and television sets become 
much less expensive, radio, tape recordings, and records will be the more practical 
media tor many instructional purposes. 
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Selecting Newspapers and Periodicals 


Two kinds of newspapers and periodicals are a\'ailable for classroom use: 
those especially prepared for instructional purposes and those published for the 
general adult market. 

Probably the most important consideration with respect to the newspaper or 
periodical designed for classroom use is the qualit)' of its interpretation and its 
selection of news stories, articles, and library materials. These newspapers and 
periodicals do not pretend to be abreast of each day’s events. When they reach 
the classroom, the news is somewhat dated. Students will be familiar with a good 
many of the facts from reading adult newspapers, listening to the radio, vie\ving 
television, and hearing the conversation of their parents and others. A simple 
record of the news, then, is not enough. Students need interpretive comment to 
stimulate thinking about the significance of the facts; the qualib' of this com- 
ment should be the first criterion of selection. Naturally, it is important that the 
interpretive comment be nonpartisan and that opposing points of view be fairly 
stated. 

Next in importance is the vocabulary of the material. A number of guides to 
readability, prepared by reading experts, are a\'ailable. A teacher will do well to 
make use of these in order to avoid an unrealistic vocabulary burden. 


Some attention should also be given to the makeup of a classroom newspaper or 
periodical designed for classroom use. It ought to invite attention through good 
design, avoiding the arrangement of articles like tombstones in a solemn row. 

Pictures, cartoons, maps, and graphs should be liberally used. 

Finally, classroom newspapers and periodicals can be chosen for the quality of 
the teaching guide offered. This supplemental sheet, published for the teacher, 
should emphasize how he can guide his students to read with increasing dis- 
crimination in the particular subject area. ... , ■, 

\Vhen one comes to select adult netvspapers and periodicals for the classroom, 
the problem is much more difficult. First, because the number of pubheatrons 
available is ovenvhelming and, second, because they manage to violate most of 
the precepts just listed as guides to the selection of materials published especiall) 
for classroom use. Adult newspapers and periodicals are rarely " 
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pictorial— as well as printed— copy to become cheaper and thus more accessible to 
classroom teachers, it will become necessary for teachers to understand the 
potential of such material for the classroom and also necessary to know how to 
develop these materials. 

Increasing numbers of school libraries (or learning centers, as they are coming 
to be called) are securing such equipment. Almost all school systems now have 
available a materials or resource center where this machinery is available for 
teacher use. Even if the librarian or some other staff member is not trained in 
how to develop these materials, manufacturers' representatives are often available 
and eager to visit schools and conduct training sessions for staff members. 

Teachers must be cautioned about the possibility of infringing on copyright 
laws. Frequently material that teachers wish to duplicate is readily available in 
some form from publishers or permission to reproduce is readily given. Some 
manufacturers of copying machines publish weekly periodicals containing ma- 
terials in many subject areas. These periodicals are especially prepared to ensure 
clear printing and are designed to enhance classroom use. 


Programmed Learning: Promise or Failure? 

Tlie promise or failure of programmed learning rests not in the approach 
itself, but in whether teachers use it at all and in whether— once it is used— it 
is used well. As an aid in the art of teaching, programmed instruction possesses 
undeniable advantages for both teacher and students. Learning how to imple- 
ment those advantages is a significant challenge to the teacher who expects to 
be “with it” in the last decades of this century. Like it or not, programmed 
instruction is here to stay. 

Evidence indicates that “automation is of some importance in the attitudes of 
teachers toward educational media” and “that teachers are capable of making 
their feelings into self-fulfilling prophecies. Teachers who dislike certain kinds of 
materials are likely to affect the achievement of their pupils by the use of such 
materials in a negative way, thus ending up with evidence to support their 
previously held biases.”^^ 

What teachers need to recognize is that no teaching machine can ever replace 
the kind of learning which is provided by what Erich Fromm calls the presence 
of a mature and loving person.” What teaching machines, and related devices, 
can do is free the teacher from the ivithering routines of the classroom and allow 
him to devote all his energies to the creative and inspirational tasks of education. 


Two Basic Types of Programmed Material 

Whether offered through a teaching machine (also called a scIf-instructional 
device), horizontal or scrambled textbooks, or other means, basically them are 
hvo approaches to programmed instraefion. The first, and most popular, is the 


■iSiguiaud reiks. ■■Dimonsions of Tcachm' Atlhudcs to„,ri lasnuclioml Media," 
American Educational Research Journal, 5 , Januarj* 19 , » o. , 
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otk: llic Center for Program '' Programmed Pr/mei 

"Snr'nn.cd Initruclbn, I„c., 1961, p. I 
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KTRAQGMOSWB 


East 


Now, we arc ready to do some problems in which we use real numbers to 
measure trips made in one of two opposite directions. Suppose that the trips 
are made along the road pictured above. Tlie two opposite directions are cast 

and west. Let us agree to use real numbers like 6 and 3 to measure trips made 

in the easterly direction. So, for e-xample, 2 measures a 2-miles-to-the-east trip, 

say, a trip from T to A. Then, 2 measures a 2-mileS'to-the-west trip, say, a 
trip from B to S. 

What real number measures the trip from A to M? 


If you think the answer is: 


Turn to Page 23. 
Turn to Page 22. 
Turn to Page 21. 
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'“ppicr teachers and students' ^ '' remain— early mastery of them 
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flirting and gossiping? Well, he doesn’t Icnow unless he tries! And that prospect 
may seem frightening indeed. 

Tliere is this reassurance, however: one need not take on all management 
burdens at once. No one attempts figure eights on ice skates until he is sure 
that he can keep his ankles straight. So it is in teaching. Before the teacher tries 
classroom methods that involve extensive management problems, he must de- 
velop a feeling of fairly firm mastery of the ordinary classroom routines. Mastery 
can be attained only by moving gradually from simpler toward more complex 
ways of working. 

If the teacher can manage to get the roll taken efficiently and effectively at 
the beginning of the hour, if he can return test papers with little confusion, if 
he can distribute and collect equipment and supplies in a speedy and orderly 
WTiy, if he can stop whatever he is doing for an interruption from the principal s 
office and not have his class dissolve into complete chaos, then he has mastered 
the essentials of good management. And he is ready for more variety in elassroom 
routines. At this stage the teacher may introduce a motion picture, have a 
resource visitor, plan a short-run group experience, send part of the class to the 
library, plan a field trip, and even discuss problems of discipline and control 


with the class. , „ 

It is important to underline this thesis: ability to manage grows gradually. 
The beginning teacher may be somewhat skeptical. If it is so easy to move 
from taditional to modem methods, he may__ask, "Why don t we see more 
of the latter used in the classrooms we visit? Some teachers adhere to the 
more eonventional methods beeause they have not achieved a basic of 
security in classroom management; they are still afraid that there '"''J’® ™ 
plete loss of control if they once shift the focus from the teacher to the learning 
problem. Some teachers remain unconvinced that the 

Le learning goals. Some are familiar only rvrth older ° ^ 

Some school administrators do not encourage departures 
Some janitors, even, are annoyed when desks and chairs Again 

a teacher may have had several unfortunate 

try again. And^nfortunately, other teachers are unimaginative, tired, or laay. 


Before They Get There: The Classroom 

o , , , tPirhers to one another, and to their studies 
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self-rcspccting u'Jicn wc put tiiem in environments vvliidi are disturbing and 
dislocating?’' 

An administrator of long experience has observed: 

Across the years, 1 have been interested to observe that the classrooms in 
this building that arc least damaged by student abuse— desk carvings, graffiti, 
damaged equipment, mutilated text and reference boolrs— are those belonging 
to teachers who sec to it that their rooms are friendly and interesting places 
to worh. When a student is interested in where he is and in what he’s doing, 
he doesn’t have time to build up frustrations that release themselves in de- 
struction. 

It is dangerous to be complacent about “mere classrooms”; they are an 
intimate part of the total learning environment. 


Order in the Classroom 

It may seem obvious to say that the prime mle guiding the teacher in the 
organization of his classroom is “a place for eveiything and everything in its 
place.” It is disastrous when the chemistry teacher plans a certain experiment 
but can’t find the necessary chemicals. Or when the distributive education 
teacher plans a lesson around an advertising moch-up but can t locate it. Or 
when the physical education teacher promises a demonstration in archery but 
cannot find the arrows he knows are somewhere in the storage closet. These 
frustrations are the result of poor management and poor housekeeping. And 
they can add up to extremely poor teaching. , • i. lu 

Somehow, obvious as this may seem, there are many classrooms in which the 
needed items are simply not available. Are they lost, strayed, or stolen? No one 
knows. It is a useful habit to make a daily check before school opens to be 
sure that the room and its materials are neat and in order, ready for another 

day’s work. , , i • j r 

There are several places that seem to collect clutter by a hnd of perverse 
private magnetism. One is the teaeher's desk. Another .s the top o the fife 
Still anotht is the bookcase. A teacher has to be particularly careful to ke p 
his desk neat: not a model of rigid order, with never a paper a hairs breadth 
out of alignment, but a place where he can quickly and easily find the clas 
rollbook, fhe book or model he needs, an extra sharpened P-- ° 

scratch paper. A teacher’s desk is a revealing rtenq a f ^ 

always indicator of a rnessy -acb- « ^ 

IS piled high with carelessly strewn papers. y . , » 

th^ say to themselves; "this teacher obviously doesn t treat mth care. 

Instructional Routines; Seating, Attendance, Records 

lx T, c flip firtt davs with a new class can be 

Even for experienced ^ of^ adjustments to make. In a 

hectic. Students and teacher both ha\e a nos 
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cnse, a nciy social organization is being born, and it is inevitably attended 
b) some pain. For these days, well-planned routine is imperative, since im- 
^changed by the students which may help or 

sntk to lemT"’ and to make a deliberate effort to 

nonort tint 1 ^ IS lecognition of individuality helps establish a 

hSv t cs „ T";: 'fa ‘“'•■“-ftndent relaHonships. Discover- 

to be made to th'crri''^nf '* '"gaged may suggest impromptu remarks 

to the classroom I casual conversations need not be limited 

‘eclized audf J ;f O"'' 'indents, they should be 

each one personally. assurance that the teacher knom 

of rachTour"thte'iro"‘''‘"’“''“’' ‘"'““““'n country, at the opening 


SEATING PLAN 

scat all students alphabetically. 


Lcl students sit where they wish. 


oul P'<>£!s“w|"f w ft 'PC- 

dftccts. ' Of hearing 


CONSEQUENCES 

Tliis plan helps in le.nrning students’ 
names. It is fair; no one need com- 
plain. It is likely to separate cliques 
and best friends. Of course, students 
whose names are at the end of the 
alphabet always sit in the rear (or 
“ont). (This plan may be utilized 
only long enough for the teacher to 
recognize students.) 

With this procedure one can quickly 
see the social organization of the class- 
room. Cliques and groups emerge; 
iwlatcs can be spotted; friends like to 
close together. But most students 
wi not sit in front seats. Troublc- 
roal^rs often sit near each other and 
in the rear. And the students will not 
cx end their friendship range. 

Smaller studerrts sit in front so that 
, >• PUP Ko. as do students wilh 
"■ u hearing deficiency. But 
^ rng ail the big boys in tiic rear 
nruy spell trouble. 
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needs of youngsters as soon as they become apparent. But for the first few 
days, he may find it advantageous to allow youngsters to sit where they please. 
\Vliat about the noisy cliques? Tliis is something the teacher has to know 
about as soon as possible. Once identified, he has learned something valuable 
about the social structure of the class. He will be apprised at once of the 
hazards of developing self-discipline within the group. 

The other great advantage of the free-choice system is, of course, that 
students, like other human beings, prefer to be ne.\t to people they know and like. 
Even if they do not talk to their neighbors, it is simply easier to get work 
done if the people around them are those they like and know. For this very 
human, very understandable, reason then, adolescents may react more posi- 
tively to free choice than to any imposed seating arrangement. 

During the first days of the school year the teacher's major task is learning 
students’ names. If it is established that students may sit where they please, then 


the teacher will want to request that these seats be retained during the early 
weeks of the class. A seating chart is a must at this time. A quick way of ob- 
taining this is to make a plan of the room, showing the desks, and have each 
student write his name in the appropriate square. 

The importance of knowing and correctly pronouncing names cannot be over- 
stated. Humans make such identification with their names that in a sense names 
are the persons. In certain nonliterate cultures, “real” names are so important 
that they are often kept secret lest evil spirits cast a spell upon the person. In 
some societies an individual does not get a “real" name until puberty, when 
he is recognized as a “real” person. While Americans do not apply this same 
kind of mystique to their names, they do regard the sight and sound of them 
as unique. Many teachers find it hard to leam the names of 165 students m 
one day or even in one week or one month. But this is one task to which they 
should immediately devote their full energy. The sooner they know all the 
names of all their students, the sooner routines and teaching tasks will become 

a matter of working with individuals rather than with bodiK. 

Taking roll and seating students, then, 
management. After a seating chart is made it should be used. Stadents do not 
mind if teachers refer to the seating chart when calling them. kVliether to ra 
students “Miss Jones” or “Mr. Smith," or to use first names, is largely deter- 
mined by local custom and school level. Sometinies the practice differs horn 
class to chss; whatever the practice, teachers should avoid calling students by 
last names only. Many adolescents will find it either dm. al or mde If yo^ 

■I I ■ u ^rf>fii1 about first names. Do not use tnem 

have freedom to do as you efer Butch, and Antoinette 

until you find the form preferred. Horace m y p 

mav wish to be called “Tony.” 


Keeping Careful Records 

, , 1 j a. flip nower of names, who is to keep track 

Armed svith the knowledge of t p 
of the names listed on the roll, and now. b 
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dations arc sometimes more quickly and efficiently handled by referring to them. 

It is always possible that some curious adolescent will find a grade book 
when the teacher is not present. If standardized test scores arc entered, they 
should be placed in the record in code. Devise a letter code, for example, whereby 
high scores arc designated by an X and low scores by an Ai. 

One great need in secondary education is to know more about the numerous 
students encountered daily. Some personal data can be gathered about each 
student through a questionnaire. In addition, cumulative records in the main 
office or the counselor’s office report the results of standardized tests taken by 
students. These provide information that should be valued. Learning their 
value is the problem. It is suggested that after the students in a class have 
become individuals in their own right in the view of their new teacher, 
the teacher can obtain their test scores and transfer them to the rollbook. Ob- 
taining such scores too early may cause prejudging, and as the chapters on 
appraisal and grading point out (chapters 15 and 14), such records are full of 
human error and bias. So give each of your classes a blank slate. It is often 
surprising that — unaware of Bill’s reputation for stupidity— an innocent teacher, 
who treats him as though he were intelligent, actually produces a metamorphosis 
of “stupid Bill” into “smart Biir Tlie “self-fulfilling prophecy” or Pygmahon 

effect must never be under-rated.- , , v ^ i 

The class is seated, the teacher knows his students’ names and he has taken 
roll. What other management problems will he face? 


Classroom Logistics 

During a war the commanding officer must make sure that the troops have 
the supplies^ they need when they need them. The classroom requires just as 
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Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1968. 
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needed. No file cabinets? No bookcases? Bricks and boards can serve as a 
temporary bookcase. A sturdy wooden box may be found that is the right size 
for storage. Crude as these may be, they hold supplies and are better than 
either a disorganized mess stacked in a corner or no supplies at all. 

A useful activity for one of the first days is to distribute duplicated state- 
ments describing basic routines of the class (distributing and collecting materials, 
forms for reports, checking out reference books, and so on). The statements 
should be regarded as a basis for discussion. It should be understood that the 
routines may be modified as the class devises more efficient procedures. Some- 
times a group can be immediately appointed to codify management patterns to 
be presented later to the class. When students devise routines for the class, their 
peers are more likely to observe those routines. 

Wisely used, student assistants can relieve teachers of the supervision of 
much necessary routine. This use of students need not be exploitation. Many 
will gain status and develop maturity from the experience. Because it is an 
educative experience, student assistance should be rotated. It should not be the 
exclusive property of the academically gifted. Nor should it gain the reputation 
of being awarded to the teacher's favorites. Students themsdves should have a 
voice in who does the jobs, what the responsibilities are, and how long they 
should be enjoyed. 

Before the class hour ends, a few minutes spent in general housekeeping are 
well justified. The next class should come into a neat and orderly room. This is 
especially important when the room is shared by several teachers. The incoming 
teacher’s morale \vill be helped by clean chalkboards, bookshelves in good order, 
chairs or desks in place, and a floor clear of papers. At the end of the day, the 
custodian will be appreciative. Furthermore, the beginning teacher will earn a 
reputation for being a good manager. 

Room Arrangement 

For the different activities during the class hour, some changes in seating 
arrangements will be necessary. Even if the seats cannot be moved, and it may 
come as a surprise to some that even at this writing there are schools— many in 
the “inner city”— where desks are still nailed to the floor, the students need 
not be immov'able for the hour. They can and should move — to facilitate dis- 
cussion, group work, project and study activities. Of course, it is even more 
important that the teacher not be fastened to the front of the room, for this 
encourages the old recite-for-tbe-teacher pattern, \\nierc there is space, the 
teacher’s desk is best moved to the rear of the room: super\’ision is more 
efficient from this vantage point, private conversations vith students are facili- 
tated, and teacher domination of the classroom is less likely. If the furniture is 
movable and the class is working as one group, seats may be arranged in quarter 
or half circles facing away from the m'ndo^r'S from front to rear, so that 
no one has a direct light glare. In small-group activity, work around tables or at 
desks arranged in squares or circles is, of course, most efficient, because facc-to- 
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face working fosters group unity, llic diagrams on page 148 illustrate some pos- 
sible room arrangements for wliolc clas.s and group work. 

Managing Time 

TIic management of classroom routines is a task best learned early and 
mastered early. At the same time, the teacher must carefully consider his use 
of time. Regardless of the good qualities a teacher possesses, he can be successful 
only when he is reasonably fresh in mind and body. The teaching day rarely ends 
with the bell signaling the end of the last period. Students come for extra 
help, for advice, for disciplinary adjudication, or just for chit chat. Similarly, 
colleagues may come by to confer, gossip, or mutually commiserate. There 
are books to be replaced, supplies to be checked, and the next day’s plans 
to be reviewed for last-minutc changes. Finally, the teacher packs for home. 

One student teacher learned about time-management the hard way: 

I had worked arduously over the unit test. I had prepared 50 multiple-choice 
items, JO matching, and 3 essay questions. My supervisor felt it was a good one 
for a first try. I was elated/ Fortunately I bribed a girlfriend into typing the test 
on ditto masters and f ran them off and stapled them so that they could be 
administered on Tuesday, the day announced, to four classes. Well, it worked; 
in /act, it worked so well, that I worked until 2 a.m. three nights in a row 
correcting the tests, 

I had promised the test back on Friday. J had forgotten— and no one had 
warned me— that four times 55 is J40, which meant I had J40 test papers to 
grade and J40 grades to record, f also found, to my horror, that the seventh- 
period class, which I had never considered a very alert group, had done re- 
markably well, even in the essay questions. It dawned on my feeble mind that 
maybe the seventh-period students were brighter than I thought; they bad 
checked out the test questions with pals in earlier periods during the day. 

The above anecdote has two obvious morals: (1) having all classes take a 
test on the same day has consequences for the teachers time and energy; (2) 
students do communicate with each other. The latter problem can be solved 
by varying the timing, as well as the coverage, of the test. The first problem, 
that of too many papers to grade at one time, involves the teacher’s awareness 
of the problems of managing Iiis own time. As he looks ahead, he will need 
to identify holidays, special events, and his own schedule of obligations/ (an- 
niversaries, birthdays, and other family ©cpectations) and fit e\’er}’thing together. 

Finally, the teacher is expected to participate in e\ents the school schedules: 
PTA, Career Night, College Night, the Sweetheart Prom, the league play-off 
game. Last, but not least, are the extracurricular— or cocurricular— activities that 
are part of the school’s program. Horv much time a teacher can, or will, gi'C 
to these activities is important, and will be discussed — with related implica- 
tions— in the following section. 
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even the most gentle spirits to inflate their egos. When feelings of the “elite” 
versus “hoi-polloi” materialize, the entire school experience can become de- 
structive. 

Even in schools where there is some distribution of recognition with “It’s 
Academic” television teams on the one hand and sports heroes on the other, the 
squeeze that omits public praise to the in-between student can become a 
threat to school morale and personal growth. Is it not this kind of atmosphere 
that contributes to the alienation felt by many young people at present? 

Many schools now seek a way of rewarding a large number of students by 
giving a school letter based on a point system for grades, citizenship, organization 
membership (including sports activities), and contributions to school life— large 
and small. While it is still not a really satisfactory technique, such a system 
does allow more students to achieve recognition— and thus permits large num- 
bers of them to see recognition as attainable. A weakness of this technique has 
been pointed out in a study that reveals that “the higher the social-class back- 
ground of the students, the more they tended to participate in extracurricular 
activities.”^ Tliis helps to create a situation similar to such organizations as 
honor societies, which tend to increase the feeling that “the rich get richer.” 
Wlien bright students are constantly rewarded other students may view “egg- 
heads” as remote and somehow suspect in the community. The carry-over to 
adult life is especially dangerous because it is in the adult world where respect 
for educated intelligence is most needed— and often most derided, or ignored 
or demeaned. 

Science fairs, interschool athletics, writing contests, home economic and 
industrial arts competitions, band and vocal contests, drama, debating, and 
journalism contests all have obvious merits. But do teachers have a right to 
require students to participate in them? In addition to the dangers discussed 
earlier, there is also the possibility, as in many homework assignments, that a 
student will enter material that is not his own. The temptation to cheat or he 
increases in direct relation to a student’s inability, his failure to plan, his lack 
of effort, or his lack of interest. Such temptation may also grow from the demand 
for conformity or the desire for status through a prize. A student has just as 
much right to refuse to participate as he has to join in the competition. 

Contests that are sponsored by commercial organizations or that have question- 
able standards may create genuine disorder where they should develop confidence 
and maturity. 

Unfortunately, J knew almost nothing about the state jouTnaUsm organization 
before I agreed to my students’ entering the annual conference and newspaper 
contest. At the conference, I quickly discovered that most teachers and students 
regarded the experience with a holiday attitude and that the competing ne^^s- 
papers were generally appalling. I also discovered that the fudges for the contest 


3 Patricia Cayo Sexton, Education and Income. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1961, 
p. 170. 
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record hook. On the window sills were neae, exacf/y spaced /?ower pots, glued 
down, of artificial geraniums. Her rigidity extended to her “planning.’" She had 
figured out the days of the school year, the pages of text material in the assigned 
booh, and divided one by the other. And we read that much— no more and no 
Jess— every day of fJie year. Presidents could come and go (in fact one was 
killed during my unpleasant stay in her classroom), and we did not deviate from 
the assignment. She also had decided that our spelJing was inadequate, so, 
although this was not the subject she was supposed to teach us, she systematicalJy 
gave ns two words a day sampled from the dictionary, starting with the letter 
A. We got to Z the day before school ended. 

One of the teichers alJ of us hated was Mr. Hughes. It was a small high school, 
and in order to get to college we had to fake our required science from him. If 
he had ever learned any science, none of us ever found out, because he didn’t 
teach us any. He scoffed at the text, regaled us with tales of his years in the 
service, and sometimes startled us by announcing an exam on five chapters we 
had never discussed in class, PJan? He probably couldn’t even spell the word. 
We felt cheated and angry because we knew our lack of science instruction 
wouJd show up when we took the college entrance exams. J found out by 
accident that he actually had a very good background in science, but just never 
got around to organizing his material, and to this day I cannot understand why. 

The teacher that we liked most was Mrs. Evans. Some called her a real nut 
or "kook," which was the pet word that year for people who were different from 
the average. She was famous for her pet enthusiasms. No one, outside that 
school, would believe that a roomful of big hulking boys would actually sit 
for hours hooking nigs/ But she made it a work of art, a challenge— and some- 
thing fun! How she got us into it, I don’t know. But she was an artist herself, 
and part of her art was getting us interested in her interests. 

After completing a college methods class where planning is stressed, student 
teachers will often be surprised by the apparent lack of planning done by their 
supervising teachers. One unfortunate result of this obser\'ation is that too many 
students reach the unwarranted conclusion that good teaching can occur with- 
out careful planning. ^Vhile there is great variation in the amount and kind 
of planning by experienced teachers, im'ariably good teachers are those who 
have carefully planned their work. It is true that the plans of experienced teachers 
may not be as detailed as those required of student teachers and that the)' have 
been refined to fit the needs and personality of the teacher using them, but good 
teachers do plan. The apparently skimpy list of reminders the>’ carr>' to the class- 
room is likely to be the condensation of a file hill of materials and notes, mental 
as well as witten, representing years of experience with a particular subject at a 
particular grade level. Until the beginning teacher has reached a comparable 
level of knowledge and skill, he nviII be ^^•ise to plan carefully for ever)’ mmizte. 

The teacher must remember that during any given class period he is responsible 
for the meaningful use of approximately 30 -man-hours of time. 
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mahcs may be employed, as data are gathered regarding the incidence of pol- 
lution in its various manifestations. 

The same area of study, water pollution, might be an aspect of a social studies 
unit, however, concerned with federal-state relations or international problems. 
Again, to determine the dimensions of the topic, students might well go far 
afield into the sciences involved and also utilize mathematics to organize data 
obtained. 

A unit can develop as described above and yet be based on two distinctly 
different premises. On the one band, the assumption may be that the goals 
of the secondary school can be reached through the presentation of logically ar- 
ranged knowledge. In that case, the unit may center on a subject-matter topic: 
the halogens; the short story; the Civil War, This is sometimes called a subject- 
matter unit. On the other hand, the assumption may be that the goals of the 
secondary school can he reached through experiences enabling students to 
meet their needs, individual and social. In that case, the unit will center 
on social and personal problems: “How can we prepare for good family living?” 
“How can we make democracy work better?” This is sometimes called an ex- 
perience unit. 

The experience unit is the more difficult to conduct. It fakes special skill 
and more planning plus a wider range of activities and materials. Moreover, it 
requires greater elasticity in time allotment. The results may not satisfy the 
school administration, which may be primarily concerned with uniform out- 
comes. The expectation may be reinforced both by schoolwide testing programs 
and by the desires of other teachers. It may be difficult to obtain the same 
outcomes from experience units as from subject-matter units. Furthermore, as a 
beginning teacher, it is often difficult to get an experience unit started in the 
typical 50 -minute school period, and even more difficult to maintain continuity. 
Fellow teachers may complain because students get involved in the unit at the 
expense of other assignments. 

On the other hand, there are distinctive and positive rewards in teaching 
problem-centered or experience units if they can be managed. Tlirough them, 
resources of vitality, interest, and creative motivation are opened up because 
students feel that thty are working with the real stuff of life. The difference 
in classroom implementation between subject-matter and experience units may 
not have to be so sharply d^a^vn. Subject-matter units can be planned to take 
account of student and social needs, can have subject-matter goals oriented to 
these needs, can utilize materials and acti\itics to meet both the short-term 
Subject-matter expectations and the long-temi goals of the high school, and can 
includca broad e\’aIuation program. 

Tire rest of this chapter w-iW be dc\-otcd to exploration of the first three of 
the components of the teaching-learning process as thej' apply to unit-teaching: 
What? How? and Why? Later chapters will be devoted to the “How well? 
aspect. 
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province of a methods book.^ In no way docs this suggest that tlie authors under- 
estimate the importance of this issue in the development of the truly pro- 
fessional teacher. 

In an attempt to acliicvc specific ways of determining educational objectives 
and in order to make a more CA-act assessment as to whether what is taught is 
in fact learned, an effort has been made to develop **behavioral objectives/’ 
For instance, if one’s purpose is instructing students in the use of the slide 
rule, then a behavioral objective would be; "Given a simple slide rule, the 
Student constructs tlie product of two 3*digit numbers correctly in three out 
of four examples/’ Such an objective, tlien, can be easily evaluated; the pupil 
who cannot use the slide rule for this purpose obviously has not achieved the 
educational objective described. 

A number of issues surround the development of objectives in behavioral 
terms. Subjects such as mathematics, and other skill subjects, lend themselves 
to descriptions through behavioral objectives. Other subject areas, where such 
objectives as "appreciation” or "attitudes” (humanistic objectives), are to be 
developed, are more difficult to define in these terms. An art teacher may 
desire to dev'clop creativity in her students, but how can this be described 
behaviorally? The teacher can describe other objectives in detail, such as knowing 
the various media of graphic portrayal (water color, oils, pastels); but knowledge 
of these media, and even demonstration of their use, may not include that 
elusive thing called "creativity.” How, then, does the teacher state his objectives? 

One recurrent criticism of education is that most teachers do not really know 
why they are teaching what they leach. For instance, when pressed, a teacher 
may defend spending several days on the War of 1812 because "It is part of 
American history.” When asked why students should study American history, 
the same teacher would typically fall back upon the clichd, "Why, everyone 
ought to know his own national heritage.” Yes, but why? And if everyone should 
know it, to what purpose? Some would claim, of course, that history for the 
sake of history is defense enough— or art for art’s sake. 

Many individuals and groups favor the inclusion of more black histoiy in the 
standard history course, more literature by and about Negroes in English, more 
discussion of racial myths and stereotypes in biology. Adherents of this position 
say the purpose of such instruction is to aid black students gain more self- 
identity and to place in better perspective, for both black and white students, 
the role of the Negro in American life. But why?* If students do gain this 


3 John I. Goodiad and others, The Changing School Cunkvhm. New York; Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 1966. See also William M. Alexander, The Changing Secondary 
School Curriculum. New York: Holt. Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1967; and The Structure 
of Knowledge and the Cvrrkulvm, G. W. Ford and Lawrence Pugno (eds.). Skokie, 111.: 
Rand McNally & Company, 1964. Also Kimball Wiles, The Changing Curriculum of the 

American High School. Englewood Cliffs, N.f.: Prenticc-HaH, Inc., 1963. 

^William C. Kvaraceus, and others, Negro Self-Concept. New York; McGraw-Hill, Inc.. 
1965. An interesting exchange on "Black History” venus "Negro History.” and the relative 
utility of either approach will be found in two book rev'iws: Crispus Attucks, by D 
lender (reviewed by J. D. Grambs). and Ej-ewitness: the Negro m American flisforj-. by • L. 
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skills and abilities, especially those skills that may be subsumed under the head- 
ing of reflective flunking skills. Tlie des'clopment of such skills and abilities 
requires that the teacher be tlioroughly knowledgeable in learning theory and 
pedagogy as well as in his subject matter. In such teaching, subject-matter 
knowledge is important as the process for the development of intellectual 
skills. The rationale for tliis changing emphasis is quite simple; it is impossible 
to foretell spcciflcally ivljat ivill he needed in the year 2000. It follows, then, 
that if wc can develop the skills and abilities for continuing self-education, 
that citizens will be able to adjust as neccssar>' to changed conditions.® 

The vast proliferation of knowledge in all fields is enough to frighten anyone 
from professing to be a master of that field. TTjc secondary-school teacher fresh 
from bis college classes probably wall know more about some aspects of his 
subject than he ever will again. By teaching his subject, however, he will gain 
new insights because of the naive and challenging questions of youth. His own 
efforts at self-education in areas of his subject where he feels deficierjt will also 
develop his proficiency. 

Learning what one is to teach is most quickly learned when one has to teach 
it. The following are typical comments: "I never learned so much science in 
two years as I did in my eight weeks of student teaching”; “J had to stay up 
every night searching for answers to questions the kids asked which had never 
come up in my study of English in college.” 

Tiiere is more in any subject than any teacher can possibly teach to any class. 
How does one pick and choose? What is important to include, and what can one 
safely omit? Is it just as important to teach knitting as how to put in a zipper? 
Should one spend more time on the Romantic poets, or on twentieth-century 
writers? Again, a look at one’s objectives may help in the selection of what to 
teach, but only by knowing the vast resources of one's field can the teacher pick 
and choose, tailoring his course to the changing needs of an ever-changing 
student body. 

The professional teacher would ensure continuing knowledge of his field by 
belonging to a subject-matter organization and subscribing to one or more 
journals that report new findings. In this way he can help stay abreast of 
change. Beyond this, teachers must read, read, read! 


Activities: Know How 

In the following discussion of how one goes about building a unit, the 
assumption is made that teachers want to, and will, develop their own units. 
There is some reason to question both assumptions, howe\’er. In many school 
systems a resource guide, or a series of resource units, has already been pre- 
pared by teachers and consultants in the system. An individual is c^-pccted 
to use the already prepared material as a guide for his teaching: the thinking 


M.rome S. Bruner, Tou.rd a T/ieor?' of instmetion. Cambridge Maw. r Bdkmp Press of 
Hars’ard University Press, 1966. See Chapter 2, "Education as Socul Invention. 
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on data collected about student differences and estimates of what experiences 
will meet their developmental needs. Moreover, rough plans will be modified 
in accordance with students’ suggestions. But it is unwise to venture fer with- 
Out preplanning. 

Good units do not just happen. If the teacher has done his work well, he 
will have an accurate profile of his class. He will know its heterogeneity.' He 
will have considered what learning activities and materials are feasible and 
available. Nothing is quite so devastating to class morale as a stimulating intro- 
duction that is followed two days later by a terse announcement that the unit 
has to be abandoned because of a lack of resources. The best approach is the 
direct, honest one. 

The initiating stage of a unit includes certain key steps on which the unit’s 
ultimate effectiveness and success depend: 


1. Preliminary realistic diagnosis by the teacher of (a) curriculum require- 
ments, (b) student interests, capacities, and needs, and (c) relevant 
learning to date. 

2. Tentative selection by the teacher of possible significant problems or 
areas of learning geared to the preliminary diagnosis. 

3. Tentative preplanning by the teacher to clarify for himself the ^\'ays in 
which possible problems and areas may be approached most effectively. 

4. Open, direct, and stimulating discussion with the class, designed to 
involve them in further diagnosis and choice of a problem or area 
for further study. 

5. Sufficient preliminary e.vpIonition with the class to ensure that all 
students understand the why and what of the unit enterprise finally 
chosen. 

6. The use of special materials, films, and activities (such as field trips) 
that will both clarify understanding of the unit problem and focus 
interest upon it. 

7. Development of teacher-student plans adequate for the effective com- 
pletion of the unit. 


The last point is worth special attention. Once the problem lias been chosen, 
careful joint planning of the scope and sequence of study is essential. Tlic 
scope is usually indicated by dividing the problem into principal subquestions. 
Beginning teachers often have trouble at this stage because the limits of the 
problem are not clearly defined. Usually both teacher and students are eager 
to get into the problem if the first steps in beginning the unit have been stimu- 
lating. They see no point in mulling over the statement of hty questions, it 
seems like a waste of time, Howcicr, unless the energies of the group arc 
mobilized by a clear plan, the;- will be cxpcndcrl in a hundred directions and 
can never be utilized to bring the unit to a satisfactory cnlimnation. 71ie se- 
quence of study is equally important. For example, it must be perfectly clmr 
how the data ncccssar;- to answer siibqucstions or solve subproblcms will be 
collected and who wiW do the job. 
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Stage Two: Developing the Unit 
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well, everyone in the class, including the teacher, will feel that he has shared in 
an important, meaningful venture. 

Stage Three: Culminating and Evaluating the Unit 

Whether a feeling of accomplishment is really warranted, what strengths 
and weaknesses the unit had, how it might have been improved and made more 
effective— all these are concerns of the teacher and the class in the culminating 
stage of the unit. The main business of the third stage in a unit of learning is 
evaluation. 

Certainly the emphasis in the unit should be on the quality of the process 
as well as the end product. A unit is not evaluated solely on the basis of a 
beautifully illustrated or dramatic report. The processes of learning leadership 
and “follower-ship,” developing good group attitudes and stalls, fostering problem- 
solving abilities, and increasing student self-direction also deserve major con- 
sideration. If most of the gathered facts slip away in the ensuing years while 
these essential processes remain, the efforts of the unit will have been justified. A 
good culmination includes an evaluation of these processes by both teacher and 
students. Tlie success or failure of a unit is not measured solely by a pencil-and 

'’Tvalration, in the sense in which the word is used here, is a stock-taking by 
all concerned, aimed at assessing the findings of the study, the procedures that 
were used by the class, and the future implications of what has been Earned. 

It is important to taok at an example of a par. cular und o learnmg to see how 
one teacher applied the concept and steps outlined in 
planning. Following is a unit developed for teaching in a rural public school. 

What a Well-Planned Unit Looks Like 

Unit Title: Introducing the Daily Newspaper in the Classroom (Social Studies 
or English) 

Approximate time: three weeks 

I. OBJECTIVES , ^ 

, T tLp miirse of this unit the student should 

Unit Objectives of Understanding: In the cours 

come to understand: 

A. The role of the newspaper as an institution in our society 

1 Tlie daily newspaper performs a crucial role in informing the citiacnry 

2 F^eSom or^e press is essential to maintaining a free, democratic 

4. The newspaper is a sourcebook of co P 
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5. The newspaper provides infotmalion for daily functioning such as 
^tertamment, economic activities, sports, and so on. 

6. Tlie press is related to other communications media. 

B. Aspects of newspaper content 

1. The role of the news ser\dces 

\ The 'ro’r 7'’ by features of the newspaper 

3. 1 he role of advertising in the press ^ ^ 

C. Value judgments and the news 

1. What makes “news”? 

2. Editors male decisions as to the importance of news 
a. Reporters should seek objectivity in nesvs reporting 

■ to the importance of 

they reveal personal pinions. 

'<> -- - 'V-t they 

2. Sensationalized'l^rting"' economic and geographic factors 
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4. Writing editorials and news stories 

5. Recognizing effective writing 

Unit objectives of attitudes, values, and appreciations; Tlie student should: 

K. Come to appreciate the role of the newspaper as a means of maintaining 
an informed public 

L. Develop tbe habit of keeping informed by daily newspaper reading 

M. Come to value freedom of the press as essential to a free, democratic 
society 

N. Seek to develop the attitude of suspended judgment on controversial issues 
until sufficient information is obtained 


IT. ACTIVITIES 

A. Initiatory Activities 

1. Secure the cooperation of a local newspaper to obtain a daily newspaper 

2. D^sem^hfrolLf the newspaper with class (students help formulate 

, "'film TObuneDeadline [Copley Films, La Jolla, California], 
l?uTent;“ nLW-s for same date for purposes 

5. pianTpSch to developmental activities; form groups and committees 
for reports; decide on individual and group projects. 

B. Developmental Activities 

2 SrowarFr^m'^^cto"^^^^^^^ 

, " - = — 

4 Xof local nesvspaper to determine type and placement of stories, 

, Compa'Sn of newspapers received from around country as a result of 

6 . fnlaStoupstudyandr^^^^^ 

C. Culminating Activities 

1. Presentation and "Tiic Rcsponsibilitj- of a 

2. Summary panel presentatio J j Newspaper as One of 

Nervspaper to Its Audience, Ide * 

the Mass Media”] f^turinu significant world events 

3. Production of class newspaper featunng B 
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4. Discussion of objectives and the determination of the extent to svhich 
they were achieved 

5. Unit test if determined appropriate 
The Daily Lesson Plan 

for re^urref f ‘'’‘= long-range planning 

Pl nZ rshared Tfa' sigpifcmt day-today 

?Zenti„a aZ f I in^buction is organized by more 

ZnZZnch m responsibility for dayday-day 

not mean ihZe P'-S- This dori 

evaluation in his classes bZ?,I" planning or group work or joint 

tensive becaL he does mean that his range of choices is less ex- 

of lesson plan ated n™^?' >>)■ ‘“oher. This kind 

cussed in term's of: 1 ) lesson pLZe^- ZaZt°" 
and 4) evaluation. ^ ^ and materials; 3) assignments; 


Lesson Objectives 

secondary school in ordn to pla'ct ih^frilmeZ long-term goals of the 
objectives must be realisHcallZodest Perspective. Daily 

estimate what can be accomplished in a leachers and students tend to over- 
0 bake a cake? Watching sZe ^O-minute period: how long does it take 
esson in order to •^eatZwrTZZZ^.^''^ race through a coolcing 
schedule. Yet the secondary-school tT “>= irrationality of the typical 
n typical and archaic framework forced to live and plan within 

tiZo?'’ , responsibiI.> for aetZm purposes in the form of 

, ^ concrete problems mH. implied in a question. Ques- 

imiv? if conceived in terms of ^ abstractions; problems can be 

mportant when planning a single applications. This is especially 

AcrimWesondAfaferwf, 

:£???r'«ior^Sa^’Z 

discuZan ef SrSiZ Z'’"- 

period. For'^a Sa” ‘Irv ‘acher all period°“'^' 

“i difficult passa^r groups^ ^ratf for'^ZafpraS 
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Some kind of time budget will be necessary. Nothing is so awkward or con- 
ducive to chaos as a slice of idle time— idle because nothing has been planned. 
The beginning teacher should always have a number of alternatives and 
extras in his plan. He will regularly have need of these extras. Moreover, he 
invites disaster if he trusts to his ability to extemporize. 


Evaluation 

Evaluation of the day’s work does not imply merely a 5-minute quiz or grad- 
ing an assignment or conducting an oral question-and-answer period. Each of 
these may have its place; but the effective teacher will take equal note of how 
well the student worked in his group, what resources he found to supplement his 
investigation or presentation, and the quality of the questions he asked. There are 
useful ways of observing behavior in the classroom, and they belong in a sound 
scheme of evaluation. Evaluation techniques are presented in detail in chapters 
13 and H. 


A Sample Dailtj Lesson Plan 


Unit: Introducing the Daily Newspaper 

I. Objectives; The role of advertising in the daily newspaper 


The student should understand: 

A. That advertising is the main source of revenue for the newspaper 

B. That advertisers base their decisions on which "^ws rnedia ^ 

on the percentage of the potential buying public reached by the particu 

news source 

C. That advertisers are mainly concerned with selling a product 

D. The social implications of possible attempts by adicrtisers to in uence 
newspapers by threatening to withhold advertising 


The student should develop these skills: 

E. Analyzing persuasive techniques used in advertising 

F. Analyzing writing style used in advertising 


II. Activities 

A. Students report on relationship of advertising to news. 


A. Students report on 

B. Class examination of the jents) 

(measure column inches of ncivs and adicrt.scmcn ; 


C. 

D. 


Find cost of various tjpes of advertising. 
Discuss the role of advertisers in decisions on 


newspaper policy or position 
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Questions; {for discussion) Can cigarette manufacturers prevent news- 
paper editors from publishing articles that connect smoking with lung 
cancer? ® ® 

E. Analyze advertisers’ language. 

Remnders: Reports due Thursday. Mr. Langer of The Press will be here 
on Thursday. Read Chapters J-5 of Vance Packard’s The Hidden Persuad- 

fadSpresT^'*'™^ P">- 

Assignment; Find exairrples of the following types of advertising tech- 

to\nlh„"rirnr^“ "'“ds, (2) appeal 

other schiml emotions. Check classroom files as well as 

psvchlalal b ■ ' r “T Be prepared to discuss the 

pp. 180-185 J ® 

~ — g the lesson’s 
tomSSSSs and'als 

with each institution^ and often with Mlwh procedure varies 
school systems, the teachers school system and teacher. In some 

beginning of each week; the princiDTmaV^h'’l"'^^j ^ in detail at the 
ments. Other systems exoect snd return them with corn- 

supervisor whenever the classrnnm”T^-^j available for the principal or 

systems leave the planning comnletfi' ^ ^ substitute is needed. Some 

Planning outlines 3 «P »o each teacher. 

organize their planning 3„shoTnLTthe\rol"“g“^^^^^^^^ help student teachers 

Cnicial Factors in Planning 

Students ondrencherrPlunroge, to 

sucl,°"“"v'‘ P'=" fo' foHon 'boo^ 

“What are the divisions ^r* n ■ Planning will revolve around 
bout fining out how people 4717 P^blem?”; -How shall we go 
c7d4 'a “P 've prap^?’ ’ "^hat rules do we need 

is funds " rtndent conduct as well as of ch t questions of classroom pro- 
o" 7™71‘“ '’oo-oeratic t4w “ “^“or. Such planning 


bfnndan,en,Ttol“"‘'“‘^‘‘‘' 

0"0'vordofcau7°™“='“‘^'''"S’ 

after tlie should be set aside 7°'“ oan be just as frustrating as 

' o^ “ nerv unit. There shoiild°7”4''* **''*'“ P'^nning shortly 
*“"Id be short planning sessions for the 



A TEACHING UNIT 
(Science) 
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Teacher- 

Presentation Date Period 1 2 3 

I. Purpose (what you want the student to learn) ; 
n. Assignment: 


III. 


Procedures and Time Indicated 
(Lesson or Demonstration Outline) 


Resources (Tools and Equipment 
Needed) 


V. Evaluation and Suggested Presenta- 
tion Improvement 


1^- Reminders and Special Notes 


Tgachcr^ - Presentation Dales 


173 



Assignment! 
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T cadicT 

Unit 

Period 

f. Statement of Probrem 

11. Aims {Long-range Goals) : 

III. Objectives (Sliort-rangc Goals): 

IV. Materials: 

V. Procedures: 


VI. Evaluation: 

VII. Outcomes; 



VIII. Sources and Resources: 
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Tcaclicr 

Unit — — 

Period-- — — 

I. Statement of Problem 

II. Aims (Long-range Goals): 

III. Objectives (Short-range Goals) : 

IV. Materials: 

V. Procedures: 


VI. Evaluation: 

VII. Outcomes: 



VIII. Sources and Resources: 
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day as the work progresses. Evaluative sessions are important in keeping standards 
of work and conduct at an acceptable level, but the balance of class time should 
group'’™! ™ '■“““ion. study and research, and individual and small- 

feeHTa"t th ^“*’"'“'='‘‘"6 and well paced. Tire students shotrld 

a eennln! ^ ^oose and evaluate is real. The teacher must bring 

torn Td evaf'T'"™ f hi* °'™ “g™® 

p!Tumties for 1 ^ ^hrdents. He should seek exciting op 

problem-centerM *iL>c • n,' teachers do not develop large, 

teacher planninp Sncli IT there is still ample room for student- 

class?’’; “Should we do'^lah we need for study in 

much credit should be discQu'nW on h’""'*’ mdiuidually?”; “How 

are best answered by students and teacC^"'”?-"' nnd untidy?" 

Kecognizing Student Needs 

those he knows about adolescents in general and 

identifies those needs relevant tn ^^^^mpting to recognize their needs. He 
ample, the biology teacher knows vw”? and experience. For ex- 
bodily changes. Therefore if biow“* ='<>o>«cents must understand and accept 
stand their own physical equipmem Wti’™ students a chance to under- 
physical education teacher who on ^ motivated to learn. A 

" uncounlered a similar problem handled it this 

vl! hh physical education class aware of the variety of hygiene problems 

horrid evolve from fhe rbtee t oUh I f ‘he ipeom% health unit 

interests and he rvanted to ensure that 

heal^.^? browsing in a variety of*" f ^ students to spend 

□crn^ through a fi/e oMt "'^gazines, hygiene and 

’?'"''‘’h”=hLl nn7ele’®7"*‘'='‘ ”t>f«iJs he Ld collected 

‘he had encou„S?i”‘ ‘he classes, outlining some 

groups r 

given lb f '■"‘heatad by the v!.“ “"‘"cms; finally, a committee 

gnen in class. Mr. Qen,™ i... 7. “e vanons grouns. Como„«„ „,„e 


cnllitr^vi n. ^ small grouDs fn,- i *®^n-agers. Mr. George saw 

given lb f “theatad by the v!.“ “"‘"cms; finally, a comn. 

g len m class. Mr. George helped fte ZT Committee reports 

the ; "■"! Siven their ehoZZ%tZ’^* 'h=h concerns into tivo 1 

°‘h an individual and snialllro''^*'h“"“ ‘‘"‘‘y P“ 
"^'oup basis. At the end of the 
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each group, ivorl'ing under tlic direction of student lenders, made some form of 
prcseutafioii to the class, sharing tlie learning eaeh had gained. 

Employing materials not immediately related to classroom study can enlist the 
interest of students who may not otherwise ‘lie hooked." The nse of such books 
as History of the Latiic to 1S50 or A History of Civil Engineering' may well lead 
boys whose interests lie in mechanical or hand skills to a study of history. A 
pamphlet such as El Primero Paso linportante® which describes, in easy-to-read 
Spanish, “the first big step” of entering school, may also be an interest tool. Not 
only can the foreign-language student profit from reading about content already 
familiar to him from esperience, or from which he may profit because of interest 
in children, but the foreign student suffering difficulties with the English language 
may find it helpful background to one phase of American life. Such a student 
would also be able to share the material with his parents and thus aid them to 
smooth the school entry of younger children still at home. Another blendiiig o 
interests may occur through the use of resources like The Letters rom t e ap 
tain’s Wife, a portfolio of New England materials containing histoncal informa- 
tion and adapted recipes of the nineteenth century-presented in letter form. 


Helping Students Become Aware of Their Needs 

Often the things people need, they do not 
adolescents have no need to learn about lenses and t ® ‘ 

physics class, but a skilled teacher, by showing them all kinds 
eyeglasses, microscopes, car headlights, binoculars-can escite 
create “a need to find out" why and how light can bent. Cr^hng an 
awareness in a psychologically sound manner 

medium for widening the experience field of the stu rvnic he mav 

If a teacher ivishes to interest students in bettering 

provide motivation by recording sei-eral job inteo'ieTOM ^ 

judge who would be most likely to get „/yvhile this technique 

springboard for concentrated practice in ^ L ^ulmrally disadvantaged whose 

IS important for all students, it is Ksential 

admittance to, and survival in, the working \ Y 

ability to communicate through acceptable speech. 

, , , .1 . loen Boston- Massachusetts Institute of 

7 Robert S. Woodbury, History' of £„ -necr- ig. Boston: Massachusetts 

Technology Press, 1968. Hans Straub, available are: A History of 

Institute of Technology Press, 1968. ‘ » »j^/,anic 3 l Engineering by Aubr^ F- 

Western Technology by Friedrich Klemm; A “ Grinding Machine, and History 

Burstall; History of the Gear-Cutting Machine, Sloane, A Museum of Early 

of the Milling Machine, all by Robert S. Woodbup'. See also tr 

American Tools. New York: Funk & Wagiialls Importanfe. U^ashington. 

8 National School Public Relations Associabon, fcl 

D.C.: The Association, 1966. DC - US Department of the n 

8 The Letters from the Captains Wife. Washington, D.C.. U.b. p 

terior, 1966. 
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Conveying Enthusiasm for Learning 

hire pntwTf"!,'' tocher does much to convey and cap- 

Tlie moblem Te 7 “I'ts focused on genuine concerns of the students. 

to and iiist ns fl of deep coneern. Adolescents readily respond 

liable 1“ 0 svt , • "'' a ' '’O o "prohlem.” One 

comprehend it If 't P™!"'™ '“c study is the speed with which students 

t'crlt ft ‘'’= °I ‘"■“‘"g onthusiasm over the 

pS"fo t™ aSsfent. P™”'™ “ 


Setting Coab Imporlanl to Slutlents 

this is U'otivation toorsVntTtuVent^ra ‘n '* “ o°“™’ 

But the result is low-level learnini. T^" ^nd mil work hard to get a good grade, 
what he is leamine or even hn u T*"' /’“‘^^out actually is not concerned ™th 
establishes goals that arc in th I' "''I*’ ° '“'’o'' Good motivation 

>>= uble to fls simple 'klSilT o “> tod recipes, to 

people, or to have greater skill in 'hV*'’ the culture of a foreign 

based on more than earning a grade To endure, learning must be 

can perform it and prform !t",?dft 1°"® “ student is fairly certain that he 
niiist taste good, must not be tnn accomplishment. Success 

sotnccs^for further learning. ^ ^ won, and must leave important re- 

U' yon’ll mmk’‘tlio™™ V-’P'^ C’d tenrstot studying harder 

::pr " “ ’=->• lust tesh we... ka. ,o spend more time on 

r,'nm,;'°"T'‘“"cM attitude, do not provide good 

tracf,;' '' ° '“'uuig. From II, cn on^ “"‘'"‘1= >'= builds student 

Ce';'."" P’°"S™thl ir,l7“ a b 

German, or bookkeeping desert of psychology’, or 
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The Assignment Is Crucial in Planning, Too 

If assignments are used to cany the day’s work fonvard, they should make 
clear what assignment to do, how they are to be done, and why they are to be 
done. Assignments must be specific: Who is to do what? What difficulties are 
involved? What is the deadline? In order for assignments to lead to further 
learning, it is important that they be made at the right time-on the basis of 
inadequacies in discussion, perhaps as the result of or to complete a problem- 
solving experience. 

It was near the end of the period in a /unior class. Bored students were slowly 
closing their boohs, mentally calculating exactly how many more minutes were 
left to the period. The minute hand jerked on with a slow, dull click. Miss Kwong 
always waited until the last possible moment to make the assignment for the next 
day. Often the crucial words were spoken as the bell shrilled out, effectively 
drowning her voice. Then students anxiously and irritably demanded, “What 
pages are we supposed to read.^” 

Today she seemed particularly labored in giving the assignment. “Now I 
want you all to read Chapter 3 in your text. That is about forty pages. You should 
be able to do that at home in about an hour. Be ready to answer guestions on 
the chapter, and perhaps we’ll have a short quiz if you aren’t prepared well 
enough. Tm going to check in my recordbook and call on those of you who 
haven’t been doing much in class lately.” 

Does this description seem exaggerated? Or is it a typical episode in hundreds 
of secondary-school classrooms? A look at a teacher performing the assignment 
function at a higher level should be informative: 

It uras near the end of the period in a junior class; Tom was in front of the 
room, answering questions about a report he bad made on a visit to the telephone 
company. He had brought back some advice from the personnel manager on what 
high-school students should do to prepare for telephone-company work. Oues- 
tions were being fired at him right and left. Tom rvas having difficulty remember- 
ing all of them, fust then Miss Murphy interrupted: “Bill, I think our time is 
about up. That was a splendid report, and there are many more questions to be 
asked. Since we haven’t time now to answer all the questions, suppose each 
person jots do^vn tonight three or four really important questions he would like 
ans^vered. We’ll ask Tom to answer them the day after tomorrow.” 

Miss Murphy then turned to the board and wrote; Assignment for Period 2, 
W^ednesday; three or four questions on the fefephone-coinpany visit. 

“Also,” she said, “There are some books here in the classroom and in the 
library on how to prepare for a job. After we hear from Fred and Mary tomorrow 
on their visit to the cannei)', it would be helpful to have some summaries of 
these books for those who could not make trips. Suppose each of you takes one 
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article or boolc and prepares it for Thursday. Anyone else interested can see me." 
t tiese djrccfrons were put on the board, with the names and topics. There still 
rcniained a few moments of class. Students gathered their books; fohn, Bob, and 
,r7 discussed books in which they were interested. The 

"" appointment to talk with them 

caDitaliVerrnn^rw^^ ^ different approach to assignment-giving, the teacher has 
work of an n occurring in the class at the moment and within the frame- 

tingl e Zf'V r7- S"'™ work to do. No 

of the discussion « » stated that it follows naturally out 

ChapL n "0“‘ Class StuV' 


Providing for Inqulnj 

luiry” and "diswcre.^AllhorY'*'*"!^' changes has been the emphasis on 
t of John Dcives'', Ju',, t. * , “''^'al aspects of this approach are reminis- 



«‘uw pcoDic learn, the rtirri%r,i. . ;>wivjiig ana ms analysis w 

In the inquiry and discovervT*^*^^^ somewhat beyond Dewey’s concepts, 
proceed along intellectual stem under the teacher’s guidance, 

skills along with an attemnt tn of past knowledge and 

fils. Opportunity is therebriner^;^^^^^ 

knowledge and action while tv, tnteraction of life and learning, of 

of attention and ac^?^ 'If ^nts are engaged at a 

t'^cniicth century makes this annrA-i ”1^’^ obsolescence of facts in the 

concepts and generalizations aW- f "“^oncerned as it is with basic principles, 
'°i“c™d rf students are to learn how to continue 

pot things togetE^ bimseif’ B^oor, is for the student to 
trachcr acts as a catalyst and not as . *“verer.>» For this reason, the 

^problan, issue, or question and ram"’’'"'".'’* information. He offers students 
r“«iMc solution; he guides students' in"-”.” 'f"™ *“ 'nquire into its nature and 
tint ^ hy soliciting hypotheses f '^tion and clarifies their positions and 
St,”'"' dSr •’r- ^-'-ehout, the Leer grves 

: . , answering sucli questiom ^ ^1' students. Indeed, 

anal ° P^^sibiliiics of thonclit s't additional questions 

tl-cj hypotheses, gather and 

Ucinf”' or solves ' oltimalely arnvc at a statement that 

ivciniorccnicnt of wl r 

by having them think 
"«>■ •■■Pply; basing them consider 

I'-, i'^'o' P'«» of 

• Cambnjge, Mj„.. Iljna,j u„i,cnity 
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additional examples of a principle of generalization they have discovered; or by 
asking them to practice, on new or additional material, the conclusions th^' have 
reached. Tlie application of what has been learned is important in fusing both 
knowledge and the process by which students have worked. 

^ Of basic importance for the inquiry and discovery- techniques is careful prepara- 
tion of the kinds of problems with which students will be confronted. Choice of 
questions is paramount, since the ill-phrased or insignificant question can confuse 
and misdirect. It is important, too, for the teacher to present students with 
problems that are not so rigid in conclusion that the questions raised become 
mere steps in a guessing game. 

Although some learning theorists, such as Ausubel,^^ claim that the term 
“discovery” should be applied only to original insights and solutions, it is 
generally agreed that one “discovers” when he finds for himself something pre- 
viously unknown to him— usually the operation of a principle or generalization. 
Most educators hold that it is irrelevant whether a student discovers something 
original; that what is important is that he have the fulfilling experience of saying, 
“Aha! I have found a solution!” 

Inquiry and discovery can be employed quickly, as in a determination of 
grammatical generalizations, an examination of principles of density in chemistry, 
or an observation of properties of numbers in mathematics, ft may also be study 
that requires either a laboratory or a project approach, demanding involved in- 
vestigations over an extended period of time, for instance: the causes of slum 
deterioration; the causes of health and safety hazards in the home and on the 
job; or the philosophical relationships existing among selected works of literature, 
art, drama, and music. 


The math teacher. Miss Danaan, wanted her students to discover the principle 
of determining the square of numbers ending in 5. She presented students with 
statements showing the squares of I?, 25, 35, 45, and 55 (15* = 15 X 
15 = 225, . . .J. Next Miss Danaan asked them to tell her the square of 95 without 
figuring on paper. When students admitted they were stymied. Miss Danaan led 
them through a series of questions about the given arithmetical statements which 
showed that all such squares ended in 25. Next, students discovered that the first 
digits of the answer turn out to be the first digits of the inifiai number multiplied 
by one more than the number represented by the first digits. Once the principle 
was uncovered, students quickly gave the square of 95. 


In an inner-city seventh-grade home economics c/ass, Afrs. Herbert presented 
students with numerous pieces of different fabrics, asking them to suggest ways in 
which the materials were similar and dissimilar. Through examination of the 
fabrics and a series of observations and questions (“In what ways are they alike? ; 
"In what ways are they different?”; “Describe the way they feel"; "What causes 


^iD.vid P. Ausuhei “haiTums hy Discovery. Ralionalc and BuUctin of the 

National Association of Secondarj-Schoof Principals, 45, December 1961, lS-58. 
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the differmce in appearance and touch?”) the students coneJuded that fabnc 
differences occur because of fiber content, weave, and finishing procedures. 

In the physical education class, Mr. Jarboe had his students stand, lean fonvard 

halentvT ’ti! r'n" ■“ did so what was 

■EeefsaJ. “ Weas such as “.veight shift” and 

tains bilinrf>’' ^ discussion centering around “how one main- 

raaintt e/ bc ■" “der for balance to be 

Z t S^-ly) must fall over the base of sup 

Snbfe w r. r" “T'“ o‘ fe'. 

of tumbUng activities. ° sMl as the first of a series 

of'^S^onM.cd'au™sv''“‘"n'’’’ 

fences and a pcncnV^r " oe phrases. Through analysis oi the sen- 

mined a definition of annmh sfidents not only deter- 

and punctuation Mr Bdl tb*'"” inclusions about case, number, 

.•nwl,Ha;pS4^;emfrc:irem^^^^^ 

histot)’: WhaVbecame o/the'^*^” 'l?’ unsolved problem of 

primarj* sources o° the oeriod seventeenth-century maps, readings in 

t^aiuslornu'ug and oSuv op^^-dnss 

conjecture and, mo?eovel " cL "diseovered” their own well-supported 
the same investigative and'objechVe cco^ced their conclusion 


rpj^^ ' of historians’* 

racli subject area. Since cvew'pln'^ Possibilities of discovery— are limitless within 
of helping students find the unique, teachers have the responsibility 

I’^aVing discoveries about, the Drobl<.m^iy^^r ^ method of inquiring into, and 
m this choice since new curriciiliim t are generally helped 

0 the inqiiir)' and discoven- anDron"l^ almost all fields utilize variations 

niore enduring. it is motivating, and learning is 

teachers possess and reveal 
mailing requires a longer pSod of ? investigating, and experi- 

SDcrifi therefore, must disca"!!*^!!. or textbook approaches 

*^^^"f/"’o^"dofmatcrial-acliiCT'^^^ tliat they- will “cover” 2 

will 1' '“''“lion that what sliicl™?”'*'™'''’''^ breadth. Instead, they must 

process and "■» <=<plored in depTh and 

Incs. P^'o^'o to be of lasting significance 

S'udancc and clarification only whm'n^'T"" silent, lending 

™ «> that students will truly dis- 

Series 

rsenw. US. Department of the Interior, 1962. 
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cover for themselves. Accepting and supportive behavior— both verbal and non- 
verbal is essential if students are to make discoveries in the classroom. 

Although the terms “inquiry” and “discovery” are relatively new in the lexicon 
of educators, good teachers have alw'ays utilized the principles those words encom- 
pass. Indeed, much teaching that involves high motivation and self-involvement 
possesses the characteristics of inquiry and discovery techniques without benefit 
of the labels. 
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s/ic couM not lic/p fcd/ng somewhat let down, just a bit cheated, and coneerned 
as weU. Her questions remained unanswered and disturbing. 

Comprablc situations could be reported in many secondary-school classes. 
Good discussion procedures encourage some spread in participation but they can- 
not tjTiically involve all students; time is too short and classes are too large. 
Often, involvement of the whole class is desirable. Is it possible? In recent years 
considerable progress has been made in knowledge about the personal-social 
climate in which learning is encouraged or discouraged. The small-group setting 
is the best procedure to involve every individual. In this chapter, the group 
within the larger class will be discussed. How does one identify subgroups in a 
class? How can group techniques be utilized for short* or long-term purposes? 
Tlic small-group activity, with its many variations, may help solve the problem 
posed by Mrs. Jackson and echoed by many of her colleagues. 

Is a Class a GroupF 

Tire literature of education abounds with phrases such as these: “The 
class then decided . . . “The class then began the next phase What do 
tliese phrases mean? The usual class in the junior or senior high school contains 
about 33 students. Most classes are together for 50-minute periods; then the 
students are reshuffled as they proceed to the next class period. Another 33 
students, including some new faces from another class, then convene for quite 
different instruction. Are these classes genuine “groups"? Can a class of 33 
actually “decide" anything, particularly when the “meeting time" is so short? 

Emphasis in the standard classroom is put upon individuals competing with 
other individuals. Some students, who know they will succeed, have a head 
start and are active participants; others, who think they will fail, may already 
have “dropped-out" symbolically by not participating or learning. These students 
are being educationally cheated through no will of their own, but because of in- 
appropriate pedagogical procedures. 

On the other hand, within a genuine group, each person feels that he has a 
ugnificant place and that his presence and participation are needed and utilized. 

An athletic team is the best example of the kind of group in which each player 
works toward team goals and team achievement. To refuse to participate would 
mean automatic exclusion from the team; therefore, everyone does participate 
in the position or role which his talents have earned for him. 

Can a typical collection of students in a standard secondary school become 
this kind of group? One of the most effective procedures a teacher can utilize to 
develop this unity is also one of the easiest to implement: the power of the small 
group for achieving involvement in the task at hand. 

Procedures for using small groups are easy because elaborate planning is not 
demanded; using small groups requires; 

No special expenditure of funds 
No special equipment 
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No permission (usually) 

No special teacher talent 

teachers do not usually utilize group-work procedures in their 
classrmms. Why is this so? Frequent comments made by teachers for explaining 
"by group methods are not being used ate: 
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Realizing, then, this impact of the peer group enables teachers to influence 
the kind of group life that the adolescent will experience. Instead of bewailing 
the undesirable activities of "gangs/’ the snobbery and insulation of cliques, 
the pain of individuals being left out, a teacher can directly influence the 
patterns of adolescent peer groups. 

The youth who is outside the group, outside society, may try to hit back. 
The teacher can assist these "peripherar' adolescents in finding a place where 
they belong, where they are needed, and where their contributions are valued 
and respected. 

Typically, in today’s culture, boy meets girl for serious discussion only 
under the most exceptional circumstances. The contact is usually restricted 
to a few undercover rvords in class, a brief conversation in the hall, or the 
bantering chitchat at the soda fountain. Instead of criticizing the lack of signifi- 
cant ties binding husband and wife or the readiness with which young people 
contemplate divorce today, perhaps teaching practices should be examined 
to see whether some fault might not lie there. School itself may have made it 
very difficult indeed for boys and girls to talk normally together about im- 
portant things. 

But what is life like in many classrooms? Each student is a separate island. 
Little real interchange is permitted, although much goes on that is surreptitious. 
Students learn together the same material, some lagging far behind, others im- 
patiently surging ahead of the rest. This uniformity of procedure has earned 
many secondary schools the condemnation of teaching mediocrity. One contribu- 
tion of "group” learning is that it meets the intellectual, social, and emotional 
needs of the great variety of personalities present in every classroom. 


Where Do You Begin with Group Work? 

A teacher who wishes to use small groups in his class gains seciirit)- if Jjc, 
himself, has recent experience with group activities. In the succeeding sections 
of this chapter different kinds of group activities will be described; you and 
your fellow teachers-to-be might sdecl several and try them out. 


As a demonstration, in one teachcr-education class, a student decided to use 
small groups to gather student opinion about an issue facing t/ic C/mVersity 
student government association at the time. The issue concerned the right 
of a student publication to publish without faculty’ censorship. The student 
leading the class said, “All right, wc all know there is a lot of talk on campus 
about whether there shou/d be censorship or not. Get into groups of no more 
than five—and don’t be in a group with your best friends or people yon 
know-and get a summar>' of the feelings of the group. I will give you 10 
minutes for this.” The class shuffled around. How docs one find such a group? 
Tiierc u’js great confusion, and most of the allotted 10 minutes went hy with 
many students not attached to any groups, and with on]y a f<nv groups tackling 
the problem with real enthusiasm. What went wrong? When the 10 nunufes 
were up, instead of reporting their feelings about censorship, the class, with 
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Hie assisfance of tlie insfrucfor went step by step over the procedures the 
student bad used to organize the group activit)'. Although he had made almost 
escr)- imstatc in the booh, both the student-leader and the other potential 
teachers tn the group learned a great deal from the exercise. The "guts” of 
sma group ssort were visible; they had actually been inside the situation, and 
could see some of Hie problems and possibilities. 
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put you in small groups of five, for about 5 minutes. If we all put our heads 
together, we ought to be able to make better choices.” Meeting places in the 
classroom arc then designated. Leaders, for this first time, are appointed. And 
group work begins. 


Short-term Groups 

Short-term, or buzz, groups, wbich are typically used to attack specific 
jobs, are limited in scope. Tire tasks can usually be completed in a short period 
of time-from 5 to 20 minutes. Good preplanning enhances the probability 
of success of buzz groups, with all the accompanying bonm of improved morale. 

Deciding on the problem for the groups to discuss The task of the buzz 
group must be clearly defined in the mind of the teacher and fully recognized 
by the groups. Typically, buzz groups are useful for getting a quick 
a controversial issue, for planning the next steps '"S 

relative importance of proposed topics of study, and for setting up rules 
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Establishing group organization. Only a chairman and a recorder or reporter 
are needed for organizing eaeh group. But how will they be chosen? Sometimes 
the teaeher can select them ahead of time on the basis of known qualities of 
leadership or knowledge of the field. Sometimes the tasks can be used to bring 
m students who do not usually participate. It is often good poliey to use very 
arbitrary means: "The person whose name is nearest the top of the alphabet 
wi be chairnian; the person whose name is nearest the bottom of the alphabet 
wall be recorder.” If the group members are strangers to one another, such a 
procedure means that they have to introduce themselves bv name. And it 
maka retreat from the assigned role difficult. 

Going the group its leadership rather than allowing the group to choose its 
rolrs wnrb* particu arly if the class is unfamiliar with group work. Later, the 
aroun bel™' *= beginning, structuring the 

leadcishiu^is 5t r,"" ” ‘l“’‘^bly. In long-term groups the selection of 

leadership is vital: m short-term groups it is less important 
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sketch on the chalkboard may be used to show where in the classroom each 
group will meet. 7’licn it is easy for students to move into their buzz groups 
Without confusion. The lists of group members sliould not be distributed until 
the moment arrives for the groups to convene, because the listing provides a 
very tempting occasion for comment (either aloud or undercover) about who 
is in what group, and with whom! 

Instead of duplicating the list, the teacher may put it on the chalkboard 
before class and pull a map or chart over it until the list is needed. Reading 
the list aloud is generally unsatisfactoty. Students forget their group assignments; 
reactions to the names of those grouped together may be loud and prolonged; 
and, invariably, at least one student just doesn’t hear his name. 

A counthig-of? device is sometimes useful. Some classes are seated according 
to their own wishes. Friends sit near friends. When the teacher seeks to widen 
the circles of acquaintance, countiiig*off effects a thorough reshuffling. And 
besides, it’s fun. Starting in one corner of the room, the first student is number 
J, the ne.vt is 2, and so on. Tlic final number is determined by the size of the 
class. If there arc thirty-five students, and groups of five are wanted, the num- 
bering continues through to 7 and then starts over again. This gives seven 
groups of five members each. All the ones are in the first group; the twos in 
the second group, and so on. 

Numbered cards can be made ahead of time. These cards contain the buzz- 
group numbers. If there are to be sev'en groups of five members each, there will 
be five cards with the number I on them, five with 2, and so on to number 7. 
These can be shuffled and passed out at random by student monitors. The 
number received designates the student's buzz group. There is some danger that 
students will trade cards clandestinely with each other in order to get into a 
particular group. This may be hailed by an admonition from the teacher to 
keep the card one is given; or the teacher may choose to ignore it if it is not 
widespreid enough to defeat the purpose of the procedure. When the groups 
have been organized, the numbered cards may be collected and used again 
another time. 

Whatever device is used for setting up buzz groups, the important thing 


is to do it speedily. 

To facilitate speed in setting up groups, particularly if students are to move 
from their regular seats, the teachers should %varn them: Gather all your 
movable belongings because you are soon going to be sitring someplace else. 
In some classes, it may be quite permissible to leave all ones possessions (books, 
purses, notebooks) in one’s regular seat However, wherever there would be 
any question about stealing or loss of any item, the students should always 
have the warning ahead of time that they can take the:r stuff with them. 
Without such a warning, there is apt to be a mad scramble to collect belongings 
that are on the desk, in the desk, on the floor, in the shelf under the seat; even 

these few moments of chaos are smteful, and preventale. , , 

Observation of adolescents quickly reveals that disorder and disturbance m 
classrooms occur when there is nothing to do. Whenever seats are to be moved 
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or rearranged, there is an opportunity for someone to wander off on his private 
pursuits and efficient transitions from general discussion into buzz groups 
lessen the likelihood of disturbance. Of course, if the students are genuinely 
interested m what the groups are going to do, that motivation alone will get 
them into their groups quickly. 


of Using Buzz Groups 
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imaginative tcaclicr can devise simple games that small groups can play while 
tlic rest of the class is engaged in other activities. Or, the whole class may play 
them together in small groups. This latter method ensures a maximum of 
practice for all, not merely for the most apt or the most backward. It also 
makes routine drills somewhat more palatable. The new classroom-learning 
games (sec p. 244) that arc becoming increasingly popular in innovative class- 
rooms almost inmriably depend on some kind of small group or team for 
decision making. 

Buzz groups may be used to react to problem situations posed by such devices 
as the “Focus" pictures on moral dilemmas of youth published by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews.® A teacher may develop his own set of 
pictures for such a purpose, or the problem situations may be presented to the 
groups in written form. 

In a graduate class in human relations for classroom teachers, anecdotes were 
written by various class members about situations of particular concern to them 
in the human-relations area. Tlie following is an example of the kind of problem 
that was used for buzz-group consideration; 

I was talking with friends the other day about school. One of them had a 
son in my school. I knoiv the boy, although 1 had not had him in class. He 
was an average student as far as I knew. 

His mother said to me, “You know, I don't think Johnny is doing too well 
with Mrs. Jones. I don't know what to do about it. Frankly, Fm afraid to go 
and ash. She'll probably think I've come to complain. And maybe she will take 
it out on Johnny. He's doing poorly enough already, so you can see why f'm 
afraid.’’ 

I said, “Are you sure Mrs. Jones would act that way?” 

“Well, no,” Johnny's mother answered. “I’m not sure at all. But how can 1 
afford to take the chance? Would you if you were 1? 

f didn’t know how to reply. 

Some of the newer films that are designed specifically for discussion purposes 
furnish an excellent springboard for buzz-group discussion.^ Since the films are 
provocative the interest of adolescents is assured. They %vant to talk about the 
problem presented! Let them talk. But instead of restricting discussion to the 
five or ten who will be determined to express their opinions m the available 
time, set up buzz groups in which es’Cryone gets a chance to talk. And they will! 


The Long-term Group 

The buzz group serv-es the class for temporar)- and immediate assistance. 
The long-term group is a more permanent wwkmg party, which may retain the 


3 Focus on ProHems Facing Youth. New York: Nations) 

4 Suggested open-ended films for discussion can be found m Jean Dresden Grambs, 
group Education: Afefhods and Materials. Englewood ChfFs, N.J.: Prcnfice-rfall. Inc.. 
Part II “Films.” 
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same membership for several days or weeks. The kinds of problems attacked, the 
methods by which group members are chosen, the organization within the 
poups, and the outcomes of group effort differ from the short-term group 
because or this continuing membership. 

The problems attacked represent relatively large divisions of the work of the 
semester or the year. If a group is to serve very long, its efforts 
mus e irecte toward important problems. After all, a class continues only 
or some w^ 's or less during a semester. No one can countenance devoting 
ny considerable number of periods to this kind of group work unless the 
coune^* significant to the goals of instruction and the content of the 

Philo-sonh^ problem might be "Developing a Personal 

ap^Ssed bvH^ countries being 

Trk of sir ‘f We Use It" might focus the 

‘‘Selecting a ^ general science class. The omnipresent task of 

Uses of Geometry"' ^ ^ investigated by groups in social studies. "The 

crucial, The teacher e groups, meticulous preplanning is 

second g"de IS 

Feasible dimensions for the project 
Equitable division of labor 
Accessible resources and materials for studv 
Explicit goals of immediate appeal and lasting significance 

.h^'’wr“rT“=^'>F 


they have many facets Scoops are of some scope and depth, 

undertake more 

education class, for example mighi^r ^ 

of a large office and work thro, ml, 7 ' uf 'fs groups according to the divisions 
the longer time period allowed ^ in office management. Because of 

coordinated team’^effmt an S T amount of skill and 

"Olj^iblc with buzz groTs S'oups, such projects are 

nicnibers. Tliis adjustmcnt°maf k’wd'’ adjusted to the group 

pound, social relationships, orLv nhhT ‘"'o'ost, ability, back- 

« among the students. It is u-orih common element or differ* 

11 ^ ° ''OiSb the composition of pm ™ investigate these factors in detail 
"10 grouping wifi Tsl for fTTr"’'"' "'''0" ‘he teacher kuoi« 

■ “mg analjsis. ‘‘me. Buzz groups do not justify such 

'nlrrcjl Croup, 

"" o‘ schools that chff*Tf,-£?^'' students became interested 
o m ancient times and expressed 
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interest in various pliascs of the subject. The teacher listed on the board some 
of the things they suggested that might be ivorth investigating: what the 
students ivore to school; what subjects they studied; what a typical school 
loolccd like; what kinds of children went to school. Some were interested in 
whether there were special kinds of schools for the nobility; whether there 
rvere separate schools for boys and girls; whether those schools were better or 
worse than contemporary ones. The students were asked to indicate which topic 
interested them most. The teacher pointed out that some topics might be 
illustrated by models or drawings and that some might be dramatically portayed 
to the class. One or hvo topics demanded research in the main town library, 


since they were obscure. 

As he looked over the names of the students ivho had signed up for the 
various topics, the teacher could easily see how the natural interests of the 
students had determined the group they chose. Johnny, who liked to carve 
wood and was interested in very little else, had chosen to work on what a 
typical school looked like. Polly, who designed her own dresses, diose the 
grLp on clothing. Tom, with the high IQ, chose the topic of the subjects studied 
L ancient schools, which might require work at the mam hbrary-where he 
practically lived anyivay. And so on around the class. 


AhiUttj Groups 

The senior English class was very much concerned about passing the 

® /rtr f/ie state university. Much emphasis was 

English entrance examinations tor the stare umve X ^ reading 

therefore being placed on gaining competence in f 

eomprehensiol fnd fadlity 

achievement tests in ng is the class that he might arrange 

student in these three areas^ He jo^ether on these weaknesses. The 

groups for them m which they J Wsday and Thursday would be 

class accepted the idea, and it was ue^X 

the days when the “problem” groups, the teacher, 

together Workbooks insLction. 

The other days of the week would be devo^^^^^ 

After this plan had been operating 

a revision. It was clear that some s u not get around to all 

others were weak. It was also clear problems. They asked 

the groups eaeh period to wor wi might be assigned to the 

whether every other time one of ^ number of the students 

groups as a sort of teacher s m*. „,orPed as experts with slower or less 

did not meet with their own group , iwencd- a student who was skillful 

adept students. Then the underrtanding poetry; he would 

in grammar might be poor in readii^ 

then be given assistance by another stuuen. 

As the semester progressed, may membership; he also noted those 

kept a record of the problem groups and their mem 
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students who acted as teacher’s aides. He found that almost every student had 
u-ork-ed on at least one aspect of each skill area, and, in addition, all but five 
students had been able to develop sufficient proficiency in some special topic to 
be asked to work with a given group for one or more periods. 


Groups Based on Background 

A biology class was studying communicable diseases. A question arose about 
which parts of town were the most sanitary. The students at this union high 
sc 00 came rorn over half the county. By a show of hands, it was found that 
mos 0 e students fell into natural groupings according to their home ad- 
rnfnra- * Obtained from the principal, and 

drawn. All those living in a given district agreed to explore 
iTohZT I e the students, the teacher 
The arniin. ”^* 1 . ‘1 to 6 members for each section of the map. 

thouaht thev^h^ u”? remainder of the hour to list the things they 

S !i t I ’ each group submitted its fist. A 

T^t ld some dZ I'ttther reading in the 

recognize danger areafr^ ‘hot the students would know how to 

eeogmzc danger areas. Thus a group pro/ect was launched. 

Groups Based on Social Relationship, 

on which parcn^irvin?ed'vLtom hesta lor a "Bsek-to-Sohool Night,” 

students with whom he wn. u student was ashed to name three 

facts about her class that she I u' Esperanza discovered some 

wlicrcas she had believed he h,nr Albert was widely chosen, 

S'rl. and she had been certain il T Deborah was selected by only one 

American girls in the class did noi *'^ed her. The only two Spanish- 

"enry, easily her worst stuSit d 

"'°J^y*ly than any other person h irritating, was chosen 

wisdom of student selectioTliin' had some doubts about the 
'rer ability. Some ofS; 1 t'’, "* S™“P^ 

rarely chosen. It was Miss Eswr accepted she placed with others 

-S£-.P. and she soon use this means of form- 

a svcck. with sonic judicious shifh'np L ^ mistakes, but within 

"'""'"S- ‘he groups functioned surprisingly well, 

sense of progress is to he'rl^aimaLM*^® ?™ mandatory if a secure 

re each day (classroom libraiv nr ti. Sroup should know svhere it is to 
yss'iS. researching, and so fouM ? is to be doing (dis- 

IKnodicals, pamplilcls, and the likeV i. '"“'“lals and supplies are required 
's«k, and so tor!l,), who ha n! '’' “= to bo completed (day, 

tas the sc-cral responsibilities (typing, illustrating. 
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and similar tasks). It is usually good strategy to place on a bulletin board a 
summary of the essential elements of scheduling. 

Almost all students need their time sense sharpened. Before they know it, 
deadlines are upon them. Group morale deteriorates and the project collapses. A 
few minutes spent regularly in re\’ie\v of group progress, with specific discussion 
of what remains to be done, pre\’ents these catastrophes. 

The roles of group members tend to become more sharply defined during 
these periodic appraisals. Tlie leader chosen initially may be replaced. This 
will be true whether he is teacher-designated or group-chosen. The most intel- 
lectually able sometimes is not accepted by fellow group members. On the other 
hand, the most popular may allow the group's work to become confused. In 
anv case, it is u’isc to insist horn the beginning that leadership he rotated. 

Tire teacher will want to help the groups realize that different members may 
make good leaders for different kinds of work. Some are good preplanners and 
assigners of responsibility. Others are good expediters. Still others are fine com- 
pilers of final reports and summarizers of group opinion. 

Sometimes it is feasible to run brief leadership clinics to show group leaders 
just what responsibilities their job entails. Problems encountered by the different 
groups can be discussed, and next steps proposed by the several leaders. 


Evaluating Group Outcomes 

The effectiveness of the group as a group is at least as important as the 
products of its efforts. The group should become conscious of what helps it to 
operate well and what obstructs its functioning. This means a good hard look at 
both individual members and the group as a whole. 

It will require some practice before students can look at themselves with any 
degree of objectivity. Discussion has to be focused on what was done to help 
or hinder, rather than on who did it. The list of dos and don ts will grow 
gradually. One class dev-eloped this list: 


HELPS 

Willing to work 
Willing to try something else 
Cheerful and helpful 
Has a sense of humor 
Suggests another way when people 
disagree 

Wants to do things well 
Gets things done on time 


HINDERS 

Ducks responsibility 
Wants to play it safe 
Cross and selfish 
Ahrays expecting the rvorst 
Insists on having his own way 

Likes to find the easy wa}' out 
Has a lot of excuses 


Each class should develop its own list. Some classes hm c found it 
to mate posters generously dcconted with cancatuta of the s-anom gr^p 
roles. With a little help, the groups themselves can use these guides to tec gn . 
group members' strengths and weaknesses. 
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Evaluation Procedures 

Groups are sustained in their efforts when they have specific guides for 
appraisal. Several are described below as illustrations of types classes will wish 
to devise for themselves. 

^ period, when the groups have been meeting for some time, 
e Mc er inay use a very simple form in order to get a quick check on group 
members satisfaction with their meeting: » ^ 


HOW GOOD WAS OUR MEETING? 

Name (or group number or group t opic ) 

below at the point which bests indicates your feeling 

about your group meeting: ^ 

Very Good GmJ All Right Not Very Good No Good 
2- What was the best thing about the meeting? 

3. Wlial was the main weahness of the meeting? 

4. Comments and suggestions. 


observes the groups oTbr'a t'’* teacher as he 

may be used is given below This^'u'uY 

to what e.vte„t ceita n T" '’"'P as well as the group, 

Vnn-n.,. individuals are doinn eiib., r„„ mile. 


see to what e.vtent'ceibTnTma'^j T" *'^'P teacher, as well as the group, 
" S kinds orobseu-ationnl'', ^ '‘“"8 ” too lMc. 

purposes. may be devised by the class itself for 


Various 
special purposes. 


GnouP-PARTICIPATIONFORM 

Leader 



I-™n n,aV« a SrllS’’ *'« «mlc. W.encicr 
may be rccoidcd i„ 
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Quantity participation record; A tally mark is recorded after each person’s 
name every time he makes a eontribution. This gives a sum of contributions. 

Quality participation record; As each person makes his contribution, an 
evaluative mark is put after his name. These marks are: 

Plus = a contribution that aids group thinking. 

Minus = a contribution that delays or interferes with group progress in 
thinking. 

Zero = a remark that neither aids nor hinders: a “blah” remark. 

? = individual asks a question. 


In using this scoring method, it is often diffieult for observers to put down 
many minus marks, since it is likely to hurt the feelings of those evaluated. 
However, if the discussion about the scoring is objective, and everyone sees that 
a minus score may mean simply lack of skill in group participation, then the 

negative factors may be recorded without damage to morale. , 

Group interaction record: An arrow is used to join the names of individua s 
whenever they talk to one another. Wlien an indmdual addresses a remark to 
the group as a whole, the arrow should point out toward the edge of the paper. 
The pattern recorded is apt to be very interesting; and it is possible to no e 
how the leader or chairman is leading the discussion, or whether two people are 
carrying on a personal argument. 


Use of Group Observers 

It mav be helpful to use group observers in evaluation, assigning one stu- 

particular difficulty in working with a group. 

Use of Group Recorders 

The function of the ll^rcorder 

both to the group and to the trac er recorder 

secretary and should be an assigned > 

helps the group to think 

balance the discussion and include discussing? ... Is this an 

asks such questions as, “Now ® ““ j ^ot sure that wc covered 

accurate statement of what we decid ' ’ ’ .. (pg record made in 

the point raised by John a whde ^ ^ sense of where it is going, 

this fashion, the teacher as well as the gro p 
and how. 

Mef;,o*o/App™iAmgZn^ ^ 

whole“^^e1:^e^:^e Wo. or group product, whatesd 
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tliat may be. As a method of helping to assess the individual efforts, the teacher 
may ask the members of the group to evaluate one another. Each may also 
eraluate his own progress. A form similar to the one below may be used. 


Members of the Group 

Effort 

Leadership 

Quality of 
Work 

Cooperation 

1. 





2. 





5- 





4 . 

■ 





5 . 






well in name, put a letter grade to indieate how 

i.cm\ste'd,l„ch,dea"grrdeforyt::i&?^^^^^^ 

s.b,lit,'efucy‘ynte'pta”s‘™qSh^^^^ 

I do my part of the group’s work. 

1 get my work done on time. 

I accept leadership seriously 
1 oflcr any ideas I have. 

I assist others. 


assistance of the entire such a rating form with the 

tools, tlic)- arc learning snmo aid in building such evaluative 

Icinmig to discriminate amon^ social skills. In addition, they are 

behavior, and to view bchaviof ^ establish values regarding interpersonal 
^^‘cr for students in the class rn'fili others— objectively. It is 

ttcnis and the form itself Invn u*" ^ rating form intelligently if the 

hare bccu phursed and dcsigrmd by them. 

on, he Croup Project 

■M'cnnicc cUssmalcs the remits of their rcsenreli. 

1^1 cucouragccl to tn- uew wm, L T 8'=>«'>™S wherever the groups have 
i’”'"’"'‘">e taken wrtli II, '^'“ssmales. The following 
” prior to group reporting: 
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Set a deadline for groups fo report. Some groups may report earlier than others, 
or all groups may be asked to be ready for reporting by a certain date. This date 
may be shifted forw’ard or backward depending on the progress of the groups in 
obtaining the needed information or performing the assigned tasks. 

Agree on the function of the group report. If the report is to inform, then the 
group must emphasize facts; must seek ways of discriminating between important 
and unimportant facts; must find media for presenting factual material so that 
all can sec it at once— such as graphs, charts, slides. If the report is to stimulate 
discussion, then a panel, a debate, a dramatic introduction of some sort is 


required. 

Discuss wliat it means to educate others. The class will need very often to 
analyze the difference between that which is educabonal and that which is 
merely novel, entertaining, or startling. Turn the thinlcing of the class upon 
what their classmates need and want to know. j r j 

Encourage originality. Point out the poor effects of a dull boring, and confused 
presentation. Suggest some things that groups can do to enliven their report and 
attract the interest of the class. 


Some tenth-grade students who were reporting on their 
elementary school teaching, recognized that fhjy fcorl a^d 
facing thdr classmates. They therefore borrowed the school ^ 

in the privacy of a quiet room, Id WtS Lt plea^^ 

day in class the recorded report had a fresnness ana vi / t- 

everyone. 

"'ZuTeirrisTc-iMrp^^^ 

report. It should be clear just announce that the group will 

as a result of the P . * „f ,ts ^orts, that he will himself talce 

make up exam questions on the ba F 

this responsibility, or that designate directed to take notes 

make up questions for a later q«'Z- ' presented by the group, 

on the presentation, or to summanz d,;. report, but the teacher 

This is a vital aspect of assuring c as anxious about every minor 

ivill want to be careful not to make the audience so 
fact that it interferes with communication. 

1 ri 'np the group report. Sometimes the 
Designate clearly the teacher's report to add or summarize 

teacher may request a few moments a ic overlooked. Or he may unnt to 
or emphasize some point the group nw) i ^v],ilc a discussion is so lively 
give a brief evaluation of the report, n eojne\%'hat out of hand; then the 
or a report is so amusing that the class g complctclv with stage fright, 

tcaclrcr should step in. If a group member freezes 
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EVALUATION SHEET FOR INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP REPORT 
TO CLASS 


Tnn fonnal 
,____Rambling 

Read from notes 

No visual aids 

Insufficient detail 

Eye contact poor 

Uninterested in subject 

Poor posture 

Didn’t ast for questions 

Too informal; disorganized 


_Relaxed; at ease 

-.Well-organized 

_Put in own words 

_Used appropriate visual aids 

—Sufficient detail; used examples 

—Good eye contact 

—Enthusiastic, interested 

-Good posture 

—Asked for questions 


Few sources used 

.Errors in information 

J'^ccds more research 


INFORMATIONAL CONTENT 


—Variety of sources used 
-Information sound 
-Good research 


Generally poor 


TOTAL EVALUATION 

Good 


Excellent 


a chair- 


«.= tachcr may want to come to his rescue rather than leaving it up to a .. 

class. Somctiinra\oo'm°*i,^''t'^''* necesMry for a group to report directly to the 
report should he a sieniflcant'^ '^'=cn for student reports. The group 

out. Sometimes usinv I, u “d each report must be carefully worked 

satisfactory substitute^ for the' o T"* circulating a written report is a 

-ouotou^usaudmljhraslL^&L^e!:''’”"* 


The Hazards of Croup Work 

A- -II . . 


uf L-roiip Work 

period can evaporate hkTsn m,? P’rrns for an exciting instructiona 

the students iu5t m » V ® ^ pi^n may not worl 

wdf. cannot be stimulated to v.ffnr^ Af student 


^u^cthcstuEts'^iiiVf-n ^ ^ ^ne plan may not w( 

''■^de into a project with th cumulated to effort. At other times, studei 
dou-n. '«n in the world but soon flounder and b 

^njon Its share of success stress on initiative and independeni 
'»orc hVcly arelistcd Wovvi'"'' *'"= ‘>’“1 

'recf.CT, yyr] ■j ’ preparation of the class by t 
U.«a,; \\n„, i, 0 do? mo rs to do it? How are leaders to 

jj‘°“'‘l be explored ally and^fullj?™”'’ members? These and similar qui 

lu' mg imufScient matcriah so'lL^'*'"® *” provide materials for the groups 
” ” ore idfe wl„?e a few do the work. 
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Confusing individual goals with group goals. Because students are so used 
to indisidual grades and individual work situations, it is often difficult for them 
to learn how to be responsible and cooperative group members. The teacher 
must assess the level of group skills of the entire class as well as of individual 
students in order to provide needed guidance along the way. The problem 
chosen for group work should be one that requires or rewards group effort, 

rather than a problem that could more easily he done alone. 

Making proiects either too complicated or too simple for the time available. 
If the project cannot he accomplished, a group will soon gtve up the task It 
the problem is so easy that it can he solved in far less tinre than provided then 
members are going to find something else to occupy therr time-and harass 

*''puttii!'g”fhe wrong people together. Sometimes certain combinations of stu- 
dents are explosive. The teacher should always announce to the 
when setting up long-term groups, that, if necessary, menrbers 
around. Tire rise of soeiometric procedures, f 

good group ‘■mixes," The next section of tins chapter will prov.de procedures 
to help the teacher identify appropriate groupings. 

The Teacher Learns^ Too 

each student as a person, the better h 

that student. One of the special ‘i'" j Jj tlfat the teacher accumulates, 

observations about learning needs an p ^m„,omises Loudmouthed Jack 
Susie surprises you “P ™ ^ Joe is pariou- 

injects a needed bit of humor when . , rhance to say anything. Nancy 
Jly sensitive to those wbo have "^^h=d ^ ^ too 

is so intent on hard work that she drives tne or 

hard. , , teacher does not settle back at his 

When groups are effectively a w , this is a rare opportunity to 

desk %vith a sigh of relief for a ne • ^ appreciation of some 

see his students whole. Many teac ers av operate with their 

students by observing the adequa^ wi succeed in making 

peers. These may be the same stu ' fpacher is to provide support, to give 
life miserable for'teachers. The role of the is reached, to 

a word of advice where neede ’ _ ® ^ «,cnv and to suggest other alternatives 
challenge a group that gets “ simificant, the teacher lias a chance 

the group has not ® , .jd all hisTtudents. 

to observe and become acquainted with al 

Analyzing Class Groupings ^ 

To be successful, group-work pi^ of saoh short ‘h'hffj™ 

of the subgroups already existing, or ,vhom. Hower er, ivhct icr 

that it dol not really matter who works 
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teacher uses groups for extended study purposes, or for only short buzz-group 
sessions, it is valuable to have insight into the network of interpersonal relation* 
ships that exist. Some group tvork situations, whether of short or long duration, 
do not succeed because the teacher has put the wrong “mix” of students to- 
gether. “ 

Some classrooms seem to has'e a good atmosphere, others do not. 


A student teacher was struggling with a difficult eighth-grade class. Feiv 
t ^ 1 . much success. They were sullen, antagonistic, reiused 

to do homewort and did a minimum in class. It was suggested that perhaps 
wnrM supervising teacher, who often used group 

f' ‘ "ot "">'1 'vith this class. She explained 

1 st' r '"™ ? “Of'*"- They were a group of rela- 

Thev ww P “ adolescents with very difficult behavior problems. 

She, to tote most of their classes 

amonc whom from teacher to teacher. So these students, 

ZTLmII K a'*’’ ""'to toroed to be together for most of 

perseverance tL group ivork was impossible/ However, svifh some 

X S rVrt- m ^ to identify some pairs of students 

or would work The stud 

finally ovircamel;. p student teacher 

"■cre able to increase TheTaeh'v members eventually 

learning. hievcment, as well as to gain more success in 


putzicd toXene ffift '"/•c' groupings, teachers are often 

appear to fit m while others do not. 

of November,^ the teaclipr physical education class in the middle 

wm at all interested in him ffie other boys didn’t 

came around, chatting -iii ♦ t”' 'vlien a new boy came, the other students 

giving him a fc^^’ 

like any other kid; ivcnpc h^- w ®ny was ignored. On the surface he seemed 
stillcn. Sitting behind him nn »i * ' features. But he was quiet, almost 

'«t to Tony. Bill dl ™sav '■• "" T^Pf^”o saw Bill come np and 
ho other students ignored Mm * another lonely boy. 

to'l'rr silen, Wend 1, p c -oL t. '’"P^*™ "■“ '"toresfed to see a 

'“Sethcr. ,„-o “oulsZ-l' '-"'T''"- ®'" Tony sat on the sidelines 
“ "hat it ,vas made hei T T "'ongh. He had no 
that made the olhen shy away iron. H ‘"'V""" ” isolated. What did they do 
P fling each oi the bo/s on a di/Sle’'rT’ ’“'f "‘™ “’“ne? Mr. Papadoro tried 
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Many teachers often feel just as puzzled as Mr. Papadoro. Here is Jane- 
pretty, well-dressed, nice manners— and yet no one seems to claim her as a 
friend; on the other hand, Jill-sloppy, not too bright, giggly-seems to be the 
center of a whole group of girls and boys. Thelen® and his associates have studied 
classroom groups and have come to the conclusion that with appropriate 
diagnosis, “teachable” groups can he identified and students who worked well 
together and who worked well rvith a given teacher can then be placed in the 
same classroom situations, thus enhancing the learning of all. 

A network of likes and dislikes, prejudices and tolerances, crushes and hatreds, 
is always present in every classroom. Two important technrques that enable the 
teacher to gain insight into this network of relationships in hts classroom wtll be 
described here. One is the sociometric test, and the other is the Guess ho. 
test. 


Sociometric Tests 

As the name implies, the sociometric test measures social relatiotishi^ps_“ 
This device is so simple that its real significance is sometimes mcrlookcd. 
Typically it consists of the following: 

Teacher; Tomorrow we had planned to set up '""'fn 

of the unit we have just finished. It do^n’t "’'’f ' 

because we will all be doing the same thing, on i , i„jji.^te on this 

work best with those they like. “ft p ^idd hTl^:Vo:k 

slip of paper the three other members of tins class tnar ) 

with in this group. ^ your second 

Put a number 1 to indicate your first choice, a nuiim r 

choice, and a number 3 for your third choice. ^ 

Now, in case there is someone you would no 

dividing line and write the name of that person 

You probably can’t all have >;«^fj^2tvau have listed.' 
that you work with one or more of the p 

, . I , „-nrl- aroun choice. I'or other situations, she 

Note that the teacher wanted a u g P — choice, for a bus-scat 
might have asked for a team-mate choice, cl.iss, a I.ihonilory-lablc 

companion, a fire-drill line companion, a - ™iililv-prognim group choice. The 
partner, a problem-solving team ■ ijmils, acauding to the dciiiniids 

choices the students will make will chosen bv iii.iiiy stiuleiils for 

of the situation. For example, Eliza c • ] pju t,c chosen rarely for 

bus-scat partner, because she is a gay 
work companion, because her work in class is not scry g 
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when all choices have been entered, adding them up gives a quick measure of 
relative popularity; a high score indicates an individual with first and second 
choices. 

The rejection can be entered in red and added separately. 


Analyzing a Sample Sociogram 

There are several points of immediate interest in the sociogram below. 
First, the large numbers inside each circle refer in code to a student in the class. 
This helps retain anonymity of the sociogram just in case any outsider happens 
to see it Second, the small numbers on the edge of the circ e indicate what 
choice was made: a 3 means that that student was given third choice as a friend. 
The arrows indicate who did the choosing. A double line, with double arrmw 
head, indicates reciprocal choice. Third, the socogram is d™ ‘ojndicate 

relative popularity; the larger the ^ 1,°' jj markedly 

and second choices. Immediately we notice student 

superior not only in total number of choices but also ~ 

Student 5 is also chosen ^ oXgir'ls 18 and 19 chose boys. No 

between boys and gn^^s wo^y °,Ju! pattern among both boys and 

anfrjtvTdl recipr'ocal^iendships. with .3 attached on 
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lortheCtonofTeKbw 


£ 
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the fringe as a friend of 10. Among the girls, 17 is on the edge of the clique 
made up of 18, 19, and 20. 

In any sociogram we can see all these: direction of choice, infensff}' 
of choice, reciprocation of choice, accumulation of choice around individuals, 
and pattern of choices. The class we diagramed is unusual in some ways and 
typical in others. Since it is a twelfth-grade physics class, we would not e.\pect 
to find many girls, nor do we. All the students arc college-bound, and the girls 
arc known as brains.” The two girls chose boys with svJiom they bad worked. 
Usually, in the high school, even the closest of boy— girl couples will not choose 
each other unless the class has had considerable group work already. 

Why is boy 10 so popular? In this instance, he is the student-body president 
and a genuine student leader. He attracts the choices of the other students, al- 
tiougi, again, no girl chooses him despite his high prestige. Student 8 is a 
foreign studeiit, shy, wth a language handicap. A girl chooses him; so do a 
number of others. This may be a protective role tliat the students are taking 

W any ’wendr' “ “ ” 

chosen by none, or by only one person, and they are on 

es L few, if any, friendship 

adnlUo shv Ton r " f t'*'* difficult for any 

Yet all too' often noticed him or was interested or friendly. 

lie picked stud'ent'Tj indicated his idea of the class structure, 

his fellow students Tim r *” 1 ?'' '’“1 '2 received no votes at all from 

was acMv^eiec ed^r,^ ? 'f ‘ yet student 7 
Handicapped by these ■'* indicated on the sociogram), 

difficulty improving the soca rehr^T *'lis teacher would have 

thS'cilcheSvith addhiZr'? % Thelen. This test provides 

classroom. Abo; ^ ‘'’'= ”‘-P“»nal network of the 

assurance that those who aie^aWnl”® ■" «« class there is 

Mote also that the tearliPT’c • ‘•^eluded in the students’ assessments, 

given below: name is included! The Thelen sociometric test is 


introductory page* 

'cck one person to «orl; ^ variety of purposes. We nia 

person.,, person with whom ,0 ,„st cha 

^ cPSKlcr end. of y„„, 


vS"' '■'PPl.d by Dr. F.ecI PinU.nn, 

‘I'Clcn. pp 2i&_25i 


^VesteI 
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On the following pages you are ashed to choose which ones you would prefer 
to work with, and which ones you would prefer to sit and chat with. 


Name 

Period 

School 

WORK 

Whom would you choose fo work mth? 

Opposite each person’s name, enter the appropriate number as follows: 

1 . If you rcaily would be very pleased to work with this person. 

2. If you would like to work with this person. 

3. If you would be willing to work with this person. 

“4. If you don’t know how you feel about working with this person. 

5. If you would rather not work with this person. 

Robert Blumberg Ronald Fagorske 

Clifford Brickman Michael Graham 

Mr. Brunner Kathrine Kaestner 

Whom would you choose to sit and chat with? 

Opposite each person’s name enter the appropriate number; 

1. If you really would be very pleased to sit and chat with this person. 

2. If you would like to chat with this person. 

3. If you would be willing to chat with this person. 

•4. If you don’t know how you (eel about chatting with this person. 

5. If you would rather not chat with this person. 

Robert Blumberg Ruth Mosner 

Clifford Brickman Susan hfulrinc 

Mr. Brunner - Bruce Nahrath 

Giving the Sociometric Test 

It is clear that this technique is a great aid to the teacher. It is easy to 
administer; it does not probe further into the private worlds of the students 
than they are willing to reveal. As a matter of fact, students welcome the chance 
to choose! 

In a Senior Problems class, the class bad finished one project in which group 
choices had been based on a socionietric test. Air. Landowsk)’ asked the class 
whether they wanted to choose their group members the way thej' had before. 
The class was verj’ enthusiastic hi response, since the group c.vpcr/erfce before 
had been highly successful. Several students who had made no contribution 
before bad, in a group of close friends, been able to do a very creditable job. 
The second time the choices were made, the teacher also had a list of topics 
for group projects. lie asked them to indicate a choice among these .and, finally, 
to state whether they felt more strongly about working on a given topic or 
working with the friends they' had chosen. This gave more leeway for individual 
interests to assert thcmseh-cs and met the different needs of the group as well. 
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The importance of the secret vote must be emphasized. Often, voting that 
is done in class is by show of hands; students see whom others choose and are 
swayed or silenced by the will of the dominant members of the class. By allowing 
students to write down individual choices and having the teacher the repository 
of this confidence, more valid data may be obtained. 

It is very important that the teacher respect the privacy of the choices. The 
teacher must use this hind of in/ormatioii with great discretion, since it has the 
power to hurt infinitely more than a single judgment by a teacher. It is far more 
painful for the student to know that none of his peers chose liim for team-mate 
than t^hat the teacher gave him a poor mark in deportment. The papers on which 
the choices are made should be destroyed as soon as the choices have been re- 
corded; the SQctograms or sociometric charts should be filled in with code 
mTerM .hi rather than actual names of students. Such confidential 

have access to it^Th' ^ teacher’s desh where curious students can 

dividual students wiftsociaTo'totit^^^^^^^ 

indicate in whaTaran'n ^ group situation for a quiz and ashed the class to 

nice fellow, lt;h /rSr“a“^^^^^ 

class. He always sat xvith f r very quiet and unresponsive in 

had assumed they were hudd'iK°R^t’I"'*'° and the teacher 

athlete was not KVht “»™''t'>ed to find that the star 

chosen him. Mr. Cecil sought outlhe ’’"j supposed buddies had 
explaining what had happraed Bolt. student, 

adequately his fabulous reputation wh'rh^'^'' 1° handle more 

bis long-term adjustment. ' * bmdering, rather than helping, 

not be chosen, will develop fear that they will 

sides" is often used in elementarv ..t.'' process of choosing. "Choosing 

ehosenlast. For some, this may ha'vebe^tra^^^p^^^^ are always those who are 

small groups fo,„.„J“o?™n!s!rfl*’“ ='^”ts to set up 

se up in which classes svere separated It was an experiraenfa! 

S'* often did less well i„ sSce B SMs on the hypothesis that 

“'''"'■d (on some basis wi”h “ " ''‘'“J'" sub/ect The teacher 

“'ect mem;™ ”"^1 «>'-= S'* as team leaders, 

nhose her best faend, theuTbTs S HZ “ch girl 

'ornble truth soon dawned on 4 t^TfaJ I pL'" ■T''™ 

ed girls would be very obviously 
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sitting in the nearly empty classroom while the team captains reluctantly 
selected among the unwanted. The most painful incident of all was the very 
last girl; all five team captains simply refused to choose her. Her face was a 
picture of adolescent tragedy; our hearts brote for her. As the groups moved 
over to designated spots in the classroom we heard a number of angry mutters 
about the method of choosing. Later the teacher told us, with some surprise, 
that for some reason the method he had used in setting up the teams just 
had not seemed to work with the girls at all. In the boys’ class (which we had 
not observed} he said the method had worked out very well. He complained 
that he just was not getting along with the all-girl class at all. 


The use of the sociometric test may suggest to some students experiences of 
not being chosen and cause them great perturbation. Consequently, the teacher 
should reassure the class about the choice situation by making it as casual and 
"unimportant" as possible. By proper introduction, the teacher may allay some 
of these feelings, as in the following example: 

Teacher: I am going to ask you to indicate with whom you want to work 
for next week’s proiect. Remember, you don’t have to choose if you don t 
!l?to You cL’^Sve the choice up io me, but I think j 

well last time that we might as well continue our procedure. J will try to place 
S svdh oto whom you choose but with whom you may not have worked 
before, just so we can all get to know one another better. 

It is important to emphasize the timing of ‘he Jrntmfut 

have followed the suggestions given ere ave^r^ r 

and have a very “‘""f ‘"f Jer ask questions about it, because their 

sociometric test, then students rarely infringe interest 

attention has been drawn into something of is not easy 

The first sociogram that a ,7 choices and manipulating the circles and 

to see the relationships indicated y h^ 

triangles around the paper so t students. By making a sociograpli 

seems very difficult, particularly w teacher can sec some of 

(the chart previously referred to on two or three students 

the patterns. It may be that he m P jfQund them. A magnetic 

and see what the friendship ^ „ sociometric pattern easily, since it is 

board" may be very helpful in se mg p tjuard'" may also be used. After 
an aid to moving the symbols to make one for every class, 

doing several sociograras, the teacher may not neen 

f metal Sociogr.im nmbols ore altadicd to small 
ot voou. |1re 

so7::a“7ro1s7;tf t7.7o“dt* r cU saoupaper, yhe n,„es llica wH Cm, 
to tlie felt panel. 
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because he will quickly gain skill in analj-zing sociomctric results. In looking for 
Roupings, he will begin to obsen-e the natural dusters that occur, to spot the 
stars without much trouble, and also to note the isolates and those who are 
rejected. 


t/sing the Results of the Soctomcfric Test 

After a sociometric test has been administered, the teacher is often amazed 
at the indi\iduals who emerge as leaders or those who are not chosen. How 
reliable are the students’ choices? It must be remembered that these choice pat- 
terns often shift. Tlie grouping one week may differ considerably from that of 
the following week, and the grouping that ocairs for one situation will be dif- 
ferent from that of another. 

Tlie teacher will want to use sociomctric information in order deliberately to 
Z a classroom. Thus, one use of the technique can be 

ectiv^ess of developing good human relations. Have the 
structure-! /k" s? Tliere are some dramatic stories of changing social 
remeXred th insights.^' Of course, it must be 

requires vear-: nf v factors that go into sociometric choice 

mediatelv see the dvn yo«ng people. A beginning teacher cannot im- 

onc or whv tenth o ^ gets ten first choices to Andy’s 

Sanger S cross sex lines in choices. Tlicre is also some 

the idea of a fitS* aS^cerhin ^ sociogram will convey to the teacher 

"This is r ■'> 

class IS structured." Such a^taL^I!I^ * feel about each other; tliis is the nay my 
unreliable. ... A socioernm « crpr^alion of the data is most unsound and 
launching a study of social effective starting point and signboard for 

develop, cvolvc.>= ' ” ■" • ■ ■ Child societies change. 


Guess \\qio?” tejt -pi ■ . insight into student relationships is th 

Study to Hnd out what adolescent ’*’5'™''“ ™ *6 Adolescent Growtl 

ndolescents thought of one another. Since then it has bee, 

;™ «'bK»„s. Washington, D.C.; Arne. 

for the DeptnetJ a„).t m n Htins, teaching Stni, 

ton ^'"'T T-cfit ^ 1966. 

Prscatch bg Adolescents, aol. 4, No. 4 
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adapted for a variety of purposes in a raiiety of situations. The following material 
is typical of such a test. 


Please fill in the blanks in the following questions with the name or 
names of students who best fit the description. Your answers ^vill be 
confidential; you are asked not to discuss your answers with anyone. Be 
as honest as you can. Your opinions here will help us understand you 
and your classmates better so that our school program may be improved. 

(The introductory paragraph above may be changed to suit the situation 
in which the test is given.) 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 


is the best sport in the class. 

is the student who alw'ays knows the answer. 

The most popular girl in classes 

is an “apple-polisher. 

will always help you if you need help. 

The person no one likes very much is _ 

The most popular boy in class is — ^ ■ 

is someone who likes to laugh and be )olly. 
always brags and boasts. 


aiwaj. u—e, 

The best-dressed person in the room is _ 

has the best ideas for group pro]ects. 

12. People in this class think that I ' 

13. The person who always gets his/her feelings hurt is - 

1 . ..or.' snobbish. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 
26 


acts very snobbish. 

_ gets mad whenever you say anything. 

_ is a real “glamour girl." 

_ is the best athlete. 

_ tells lies. 

_ acts silly. 

_ acts too old for us. 

i:r::ra:d^.S;™can-tge.tokuowhim/her. 

_ always tries to boss everyone. 

isn't friendly. 

_ isn’t like the rest of us. 

_ is a sissy 


^O. 

27. Someone who docsii t like me is - 

^ ! , , j m.n teacher m,rv notice some other types 

Additional questions may '^“‘'*f„jjdoeiiplions in the “011051 Who? test 
of behavior in the classroom and tnelutic ocs i 
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in order to find out how such behavior correlatrs with the student's rating by his 
classmates. 

Marjorie may be selected in the sociometric as a star and leader, but what ate 
the characteristics that are associated with this position? From the “Guess WTio?" 
test, the teacher may discover that Marjorie is listed as “(ricndlicst,” as “best- 
dressed,” as the “most popular,” as “the one who likes to laugh.” He would know 
immediately what values were held in high esteem by this group. On the other 
hand, by seeing Julia’s name associated with "dirty and sloppy,” "always gets her 
ee mgs uit, always brags and boasts/’ and by noticing that Julia was rejected 
by a number of classmates and chosen by only one as a third clioice, the teacher 
heTpeen o t e personal traits that are interfering with Julia’s acceptance by 

^An interesting varmtion of the 'Guess Who?” technique is the one used by 
elen in his research on grouping of students for teachability. In this question- 
m pJal behaviors he associates with himself, but also includes 

^ nf ir f ^ perception the student has of 

ncll n -ff ^ might be added to 

Srtt A “ ^'’.racterized by the descriptive 

students would be picture of the classroom as perceived by individual 

will undoubtedly be nr ! variation in student perception 

must also have a relatively tWcksk^“' ‘“‘i 

guess who» 

'■ ™ns MoVirdttttm/ofe^ ’’11°.’ 

the teacher. ” behavior is done by yourself, and by 

7 T7 n ^ "^PPen every day 
■Usuall, -this is done nearly 

has been done a tesv limes. ' 

tn the boxes below nlacp teacher approves of these behariors? 

to which the teacher approve, indicates the extent 

1 Is revIJ 1 o V Pproves of these behaviors or actions. 

1- glad when a, tudenl does this 

■ Nedh"'’'’™'"' “done. 

5. Tries not to let this happen again. 

”Thelen. pp. 248-249. 
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III. IIow often? 


I 

Do It 

Teacher 
Docs It 

— 

WHO; 

II. How 
approving 
is teacher? 

Example: 

1 

4 

a. talks about himself 



. 

1. suggests new ideas when the group seems 
to be stueje? 

2. continually asks questions in class? 

3. talks the most? 

4. usually comes tip tvith the answers? 

5. does not pay attention in class? 

6. brings in a lot of extra work that he or she 
has done on things relating to this class? 

7. usually thinks his or her idea is best? 

8. gets things done when most of the class is 
confused? 

9. never hreaUs the rules?* 

10. offers compromises, when there are several 
sides being taken on a topic? 

11. usually criticizes and blames other peoples^ 
actions or ideas? 

12. disrupts the work of the class by clowning 
and fooling around? 

13. goes along with the class, and just accepts 
the ideas of others?* 

14. worries about how well he or she is doing? 

I sympathizes with others when this is needed 

most? 

16. usually talks out of turn? 

17. seems to get upset when unable to answer 
questions? 

18. presents ideas which influence the class? 

4 1 


* Dropped from analysis as subjects ssete confused by item nording. 


It is interesting to note the changes in snlue placed on traits at different 
maturity levels; the high popularity accorded one child in the tenth grade for 
being an athletic star may be reduced as the students move into the eleventh and 
twelfth grades, when social skills and adequacy in beterosexial relationships come 
to the fore. Moreover, different socioeconomic groups will value different per- 
sonal traits. Whereas being intelligent and getting high grades may be rntued 
by the college-bound group, the group that comes figuratively from "across the 
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tracks” may value more aggressive, less school-oriented traits. Or, as Coleman’s 
study pointed out, what the adults in the school think are the values held by 
the students may, in fact, not be their values. In the upper-class high school 
students worked to get good grades, but did not xTilue them; in one of the lower- 
class high schools studied, students not only wanted to get good grades, but held 
them in high esteem.*® 

It was also noted that as girls got older, they tended to value grade-getting less, 
with the result that the brightest girls were often those not on the honor roll! 
A study of bright adolescent students also demonstrated that these students had 
many self-doubts, were not as self-assured as their success would lead them to 
think, and also did not necessarily value their suecess.*® 

The “Guess Who?” test lequires the same safeguards that should surround 
the socrometnc test. The teacher will rvant to keep the findings in strict con- 
fidence. It IS advisable to administer the test just before some very exciting event. 
In thrs way, the students wtll quickly forget the test itself and arc less likely to 
compare nt^es a out their responses. Another precautionary procedure is to have 
° a stranger to the class come in and administer the test, Then, 
TIre n I’ci with him whatever the students have mitten, 

the rLnnnf dearer, and the students feel less involved in 

made orhem others have 

made of them or they have made of others. The responses may also be more valid. 

Using SociomeMc Test Results 

on thI'’seSh/Ttrof“the°techer'°ZaT 

guidance of indivMuals is clear^BuMn add'^'"'!™"*'™ 

here are basic in any attempt to rrse’lC ‘he one described 

“““fcoogh adroit nse of gr"Cpled“^^^^ 

m the clas's BmTlHhr’ef without any friendship ties 

choose the other hilhl 00™^, best friend and also 

activity, the teacher^mav^ with n'^bers. In grouping the class for some 
students with those toward whoi!!''thtl°^'’'''’'' “'ose isolated 

round the popular ones with thm a positive feeling, and then sur- 

posit, ve feelings and provides a terfofthe'*dm T"' '^cognizes 

tions. development of sound human rela- 

out of their five class perMs' 7 %°vere’l°t£'’ happened that in three 

teachers seated them together room. In all three classes, the 

-Mam. S 

narcai, New York- 
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forlahic next to someone of their oiwi kind.” The counselor for the tenth grade 
was concerned about some discipline cases and so conducted a sociomctric test 
in one of the classes in win'cli the two Negro girls were enrolled. To his surprise 
he found that, conlrarj’ to the opinion of the teachers, not only were the two 
Negro girls rcicctcd hy many of their classmates, but each was rejected by the 
other as well. On the basis of these findings, the teachers allowed the girls to 
sit where they wanted, As they became better integrated in the class and did not 
have to “live” closely with someone they didn't like, both girls improved con- 
siderably in class behavior. A follow-up sociomctric test showed that both gir s 
had acquired one or two friends and were no longer rejected by as many students 
as before, although they still remained on the fringe of the class society. 


The sociomctric tests and the “Guess Who?" tests have been discussed m 
some detail because of their value in uudergirding the use of 
the classroom. These tests dramatically illustrate to the teacher th * ‘ ^ 

exist in a classroom and also indicate some of the pcer-v.iluations that are active 
"tS.rformaZof these groups, as well as the general social valuations placed 
upon various characteristics and behavior. 
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discussion, role-playing, 
games and simulations 



Tl,cfundan,e„taUde.propou„^dbyD»^^^;>-2:i^ 

has been substantiated by obscn-ati ^ nolluiig 

,1.0 learner sits and lets gcn..inc in.eraCon ,nte 

perceptible is going to happen “ J„„tion that an ohscrr-able change 

place between the learner and tl aronnd. Activity that produces 

occurs. Interaction docs not mean ; . . Icciirs. when facts arc sought, 
learning is that which occurs w i conclusions, and solutions aic 

weighted, sorted, ranked; when generalizations, conclus, 

proposed. nvlnilciiics dcsigncil to hiiiig the Icirncr 

'lliis chapter will present classr i •n,c5c tccliiiiqucs arc prohlcni sohiiig 
into a more active role in his , io„cs' classiooni Icaining g.nncs 

class discussion, role-playing, and allied tccl.iuq 

nnd simulations. 


Classroom Disc, .s.ion ^ , ^ , 

niicrc arc many times when the tmci 


, 1 ° .“'.'.“tele to discuss ctiimuoli proWcu.s 

whole group, to dcs clop dOTUiids si>cci..l 'kill in mda to hc!|i 

l or esen the c,\ixncncctl tcaclici ii 

all the students feel part of a gimip mq'-O- 
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First, he must select a problem that is really common to students, not fust 
common to teachers. Second, he must be convinced that the problem selected 
can best be attacked by thinking aloud. Ideas often become more meaningful to 
students when they must chew them over, defend them, modify them, explain 
them to others. 

The concept verbalized, however haltingly, is usually more lasting than the 
unvoiced concept. This kind of verbalizing is not memorizing, but the actual 
reworking of ideas to the point where the student can express the essential in 
his own fashion. In this manner, a whole group works together so that, while 
each shares in the common solution of the problem, the achievement also belongs 
to each individual in his own fashion. 


What Is Discussion? 

The teachers role in the development of good discussion is tremendously 
unportant; it is all too easy to prevent any real thinking. Here is a verbatim report 
of one history class. 

^ problem to discuss today. I wonder how many of 
you have thought about why we have an electoral college 

'■“dn-t done much voting. 

Teacher; Well, that is not exactly right. 

reason someone suggested the idea, and no one could thinlc of a better 

Teacher; No. Can anyone give us the real reason? 

M transportation? 

Mae” nwl Carr’t we discuss it? 

president. * ecause the leaders didn't want the people to vote for 

Teacee: Now you're getting on the right tmeh; any other good reasons? 

game. The teachertugeested'rOTdri**''\n*'^*'^"®'^ “ ^ guessing 

the teacher had an answer in W. I ‘^'a **'? ® discussable one. However, 

Problems for discussion must tin therefore no discussion was possible, 

which needs careful examimhn 'r .iT™' “P**'*!' plausible solutions, each of 
"problem" to S w^ hslened had „ » “i found. The history 

which the students had to figure ont 'There®^' to the teacher, 

not group activity at all. ^ ™ ™ S^oup thrahing; in fact, it was 

students a miscellany of uncer'taMv because teachers drag out of 

facts ate needed when arSne ™ Bm 

must be chosen for their relevance Ind„ ’ . ^ “““ 

portant. Discussion is not recitation Tr®™”'*; merely memory, becomes im- 

littlc and care less about the subject beinv d° '’1' P“P’° 

I g discussed. It is not a debate in which 
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different factions try to “win” by fair means or foul, completely disregarding right 
and wrong. It is not an opportunity for one or two to show off how much they 
know while everyone else listens in bored silence. 

What is a genuine discussion? Another teacher presented the problem of the 
electoral college in quite a different way. 


Teacher: We have a real problem to talk about today. There has been much 
discussion recently about abolishing the electoral college. What do you think 
about it? 

George: Well, I think it has outlived its usefulness. 

Teacher: That’s a good point; but John, would you agree with George. 

John- No-not entirely-uh-after all, the electoral college is part of our tradi- 
tions, and in these times I think we should keep to our traditions instead of doing 

‘’"sL'lN^’-WelT but /ohn, if something isn’t useful anymore, rvhy should we keep 
on doing it? After all, if you had a ear, you wouldn’t keep on riding a horse an 

'“Ef B^Tth: re^fmlst tetd'some good reasons for putting in the 

'' GEtomEfeept the only trouble is those reasons never Don’t you 

remember'when we were reading about the-what was it.^_Convent,on?-Con. 

te seem to be two sides here. Will you have a try 

at saying what they are? 

j- tlif* ihinkine is muddled, opinions arc 

At this first stage in any <**scus^o , 

offered without supporting evidence, expressed. Sucli 

background so that differences m pond o e« c n bo ^ 
freedom is a fragile thing, and teachers must take caic y 

too early intervention. 


Developing Oral Facilitij 

1 1 deficits of students who have grown 

The current crisis over the cdu • attention on a major cduca- 

up in poverty in rural or urb.in set i g ‘ their middlc-cl.iss 

tional need: these young people ^ effectively or accurately in 

countcqjarts to express tlicmsclvcs, o u school is the place where 

class. While there are many causes lot tins lack. 

something should, and can, he done. narticipalio". '"’P'’daut 

Gaining skill in discussion ' ^yca rontrihulion. W'hen slmlcntv 

asset to which the teacher of any siih|cct ca cst:ihlish sl.iml.iids o( 

arc struggling to understand .a or|m^.“ 

critieisn, it is important that they do the talkm,. 

, rl c ton-ns- o, the Ctono.,,,.. Nov V„.V: Trad.co Coi.rvv 
»Arno Bclhcfc and ollicis, lUc 
l’rcs<i. Colnmbi .1 University. 1966. 
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Controversial Issues: What Can One Discuss? 

On some issues in our culture there is such grave divergence of opinion 
about right and wrong that merely to bring them up for discussion is to arouse 
violent emotions in the participants. It is often felt that areas of such strong 
public and personal reaction are not suitable for our schools, since the process of 
education ought to be based on fact and objective truth. 

What is controversial in one part of the country may be taken as a matter of 
course in another part. It is possible in some sections, for example, to discuss in- 
terracial relations and do much to develop greater understanding. But in many 
sections such a discussion would disturb community groups and lead to serious 
criticism of the teacher. Similarly, study and discussion of such topics as religion, 
evolution, and dissemination of birth control information, will be likely to upset 
some communities.2 Should the teacher avoid such issues? Most of the questions 
we have mentioned are m the realm of the social sciences, but obviously there are 

study. Any teacher who encourages discus- 
sion may find himself teetering on the edge of a controversy. 

evfdmcrfoforL'™.' n eraluating the scientific 

mariiiiana is hipWv relative effects of 

cries of evervthin/f " attention to sex education has raised 

tatendLtZ i to ‘'Communist plot!" Or as one super- 

only one more intrusion that' it is not 

Another class could well g^et dee^lv^in"'’ “d™* *“ 

scientist has a moral right to refusTtLvnt''''^ ^ question of whether a 

are used bv a farmer and K. ■ .n armament research. If insecticides 

family (and send his childr '*t to provide a comfortable living for his 

-eat If the farmerron "‘’f “ii 

thus get a good rainfall while ih r * ^ clouds, and 

™d animals suffer, should cloud se^rj'L”". none and their crops 
fact is still legally prohibited in 'T ^ The study of evolution as 

section of the^ text? ^ the teacher do with that 

Even a mathematics rla« j*- 

may bump into a topic such as percentage problems, 

menl?” This is a controversial subiect i„ H,p 
A teacher may assert that a “""y P“Pk. 

consider naturalistic painting as old'fa^ art ve^es on the ridiculous or may 
challenged as controversial. A teacher witr""? ' can also be 

troversial m the most innocuous Innl' something con- 

questioning, of seeing 'rarftemarfslltti^^^^ ‘^is element of 

y acets to apparently simple situations, 

* Maurice P. Himf t 

John High School Social Studies. New York: 

Educa(;onBu;;et,„,i3/slpIeSber^6^^^^^ PUns to Handle Sex Ed." Council for Basie 
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that aids youth in attaining skills vital to their adult roles. Controversial issues 
help young people, further, in realizing that the world is full of contradictions; 
that beliefs vary among different people but may be valid nonetheless; that one 
cannot force one’s opinions on others, that one needs to be able to take logical 
clear, rational positions backed by evidence wherever possible. Only with such 
training will students be educated to be responsible citizens in a democratic 

society where controversy is the heart of progress and of governing. . , 

Yet controversy is viewed with suspicion, both within the school and withoii . 
Studies and obsemtion indicate that probably a majority of ‘^adrers avmd com 
troversial issues, particularly those with a contemporary ^ 

1 Here is consiat-rau mav riehtlv fear that community 

cussions in classrooms with suspicion. T y g “radical” or “im- 

opinion will not approve; that they rvill be ” rings 

m';ral,’’ or of putting the svrong ideas mthejind^^^ 

visions of dismissal. Or teachers may fear that dler himself feels Leasy 

that are inappropriate, getting i"to a^s ^ere t^her hims^^ 

becanse the problems are unresolved. .1 recitation, and memorization, 

on the dull and even keel of dry fac ^ ^ J ly^jrawn. It is possible for most 
Actually, the alternatives need not te controversial issues. Of course, 

teachers to engage in classroom A«'-“ undiplomatic, will run into dif- 

Xi— b. '• 

controversial issues that ought to be , What is of concern to adults 

Is this issue of significance to your s u not to be important to 

may not be important to young peop ’ adult perplexities upon youth! 

them until they grow into nnders^^^^^^ The special id^s 

Is this issue one that students may outside the realm 

and even the vocabulary of some problem areas may 

of their experience. . nsjible for them to seek additional 

If the issue interests the students, P ^j^e? It is unwise to open 

information to answer the kinds of m encourage young people to 

up debate upon a question of "„fo™ation from which facts may be 

get the facts, and then not have ^tion whatsoever are often merely 

obtained. Those issues that have no factual solut 

frustrating for the whole class. (,ie long-run anus of 

Will this problem, it discus^ ,„.v’niay tat very strongly about a probic 

the school in this community.^ „ot vJieady to face. If such a pf°Wcni s 

which, however, a given objects, the tcaclier may have done 

discussed in the class and the I ];j,es in this community, 

damage to any further education along such 
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Howev’er, one does note a tougher kind of teacher emerging from education 
departments these days. With better education themselves, often with a wider, 
more cosmopolitan viewpoint, they are less likely to be cowed by the bugaboo 
of what “they” will think. Fortunately, too, because the new curriculum materials 
being developed in many of the experimental projects in numerous subject-matter 
areas stress mquiry-and-discovery approaches to teaching, they inevitably 
engage the teacher m discussion of controversial issues of many kinds. It is in- 
cumbent, therefore, that beginning teachers show common sense in their engage- 
ments with areas where society is still ambivalent, but also enter teaching litli 
some skills that produce effective and educational discussion. 

Avoiding Common Errors in Discussing Controversial Issues 

in aiis oSf*" ‘“v" “> of arousing discussion 

particular uoiTo'f™^’ 'f >“= is uLir to any 

uuS cS r^,„ ''r Tt' fo develop on open and 

opinion and attitude may represent all shades of 

ThS™ cntidsratL t Sive a fair heating to all viewpoints, 
an "open matket place for ida^ ” rn! democratic process insists on 

lessly stepping on toes. If he is not'hTK"' heware of need- 

ideological or personal windmiiu a ^ Don Quixote, tilting with 

of recrimination and suspicion. ’ <:ffectiveness is lost in a maze 

matter, has one special™azarTfor'thlT’°'°* ™poitant subject for that 

tiou. begmmng teacher: the embarrassing ques- 

lively d/scussion, and his s^tudentf halt loleiance. There had been much 

been a highly constructive exDen#»n«'P n interested. He felt that it had 

the "March of Time’’ series had hee ^ around. The film "Americans All,” from 
were a few moments of class' time left" r. summarize the unit. There 

somewhat desultory. The eroun w ° ™ motion picture, and discussion was 

Then Philip, whoLuld nSv "f^'bed out’’ on the snh/eet. 

mrsed his hand: "Mr. sCe wo^d to the poup, 

mee?’. would you mae^, J 

'Vhat happens next? This is the r 

’em SO much that they will not risk ^estion that teachers fear, some of 
™ys to handle these qltion" HeJ am ^ there are always 

•'™ ™ys m which Mr. Slone might have 

an answer to ih Pdfc to"^’re yo7aTS'™' ‘'““'“n. Frankly, I don’t have 
t pops into my head. Lit nle^hin/^ f /"St tbe first thing 

perhaps we can come to an nndei^fMdrtg^^^ problem, will yon? And then 
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“Tliat’s a serious question you raise, Philip. It is asked by many people when- 
ever this subject is discussed. I tiiint I tnmv wl.at I would do, but before I give 
you my opinion. I svould be interested in bearing what other raeiubers of the 

class think.” 


Oh you say, the teael.er is just stalling for time. Yes, the teacher is asking for 
mme time- he is trying to arrange his ideas so that he can give a reasoned ansner, 

rresnon c’tl a e unof be misinterpreted. Tlie motives of students who ask these 
a response tiiar caiiuui ...jii i,js to be faced. Tlie teacher cannot 

questions te suspect, but thejsue st. ™ 

often -St " t^tta c^;^-^S;theJeaeher 

?;:::h;^ti:domi:™tans^^^^ 

is not at hand may be the most com incing evi 


The Art of Questioning 

The teacher, by presenting a 

many questions. Yet each series t> . , j.„t response above the level of 

implies selection of questions that require student response 
recall or "giving back teacher 'j’'®.* ® ^^stions are, or are not, worth asking. 
The following criteria help ? jj^ergent points of view. It suggests 

The question implies a genuine indicates that such differences are 

the exiLnee of differences of opinion and indicates 

respectable. .v„„,>nce which is of immediate, as well as 

The question probes an area <>' ,„tion including some present-day 

more remote, concern to young pe P ' ^ general aspects of the problem, 

reference, but also by implication embracing mo.e ge 

will encourage discussion. of evaluating known facts. 

Discussion questions imply values ‘he j^ots. . 

rather than a memory search for nght facts opp^^ do; is 

Questions that ask for most, least, b , evaluating process that pro- 

it better to; and the like, “““”S\XTideas. Those that ask for facts, pure 
motes an exchange of knowledge as s ^f„jonts who have the 

and simple, are hardly likely *“ f who did not read the assignment 

facts rvill smugly wave to^'ested. 

will sit silent, barely a«'are ^^nnswJS are: 

Questions requiting mere ac become 

^V.ry did some Esh fee. eompdledrn^^^ 

amphibian? How did it \\a.at do vou think he did. 

Who wrrs the world's Ers «p'‘“ - 

Wiry do rats have no gall b concepts that arc not 

Other questions require a repo^ng back of a 

really debatable. Such questions a 
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Do you suppose Beethoven worried about this aspect of harmony? 

If Congress refuses to pass I^slation asked for by the President, what could 
be done to persuade Congress? 

One third of us will die of heart disease. Can we do anything about it? 

Some questions may provote undesirable or irrelevant student responses unless 
very carefully handled. For example; 

Why should anyone take algebra? 

Are women healthier than men? 


This sort of question is almost too inviting 
clown. Unless the teacher desires a light touch 
such questions should be avoided. 

Questions such as the following are more 
discussion: 


to be overlooked by the classroom 
or is prepared for a raucous session, 

apt to mo\’e a class tou’ard a real 


Should insurance be bought by everyone? 
what circumstances would the T-formation be most advisable? 

problemslrecuneVt"ySnifiranttrvou possible. Besides, the 

in many other places blides the widely 

countered various points of view rm ^'“dents may already have en- 

magazines, so that some erann,t,.,n n controversy in newspapers and current 
beginning teacher would be well a?vbed\'r'*'' ■d=>s. The 
provocative questions, ^ practice the procedure of framing 

The tone of voice used bv ttip ^ i • • 
only framing good questions hnr to good discussion. Not 

dull, bored,\Lstror diSie Z ^ 

opraion, no matter how good the question voice can kill student expression of 


of Stmuloting Clossraom Discussions 

Di<:riKc;nTve. , 


- Lffscusstons 

Discussions emerae frnrn •^n 

teacher or by the students. Anv of uctivity, whether initiated by the 

to dwelop class discussion- moLn nich' “"d resources may he utilized 

or offbeat films; bulletin board dispw'.S7 "" "‘PP^’ Particularly open-ended 
ource visitors; newspaper items- unusual objects brought to class; 

or national); commemorative days events (school, community, 

rodmmeordings. “mple. United Nations Day); and 

■flru is Porticula“iIy‘’true‘’™motiCT‘'Sh " ‘he available time. 

— mused may raise more questimis than the teacher is interested in 
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opening for discussion at this time. The teacher may he startled or upset to find 
the students interested in some area other than the one he anticipated. Practice 
with discussion, as well as with procedures for eliciting class interest, will pro- 
^’ide the teacher with an all-around useful skill- 


The Discussion Leader 

Once the discussion has been started, it is the job of the leader to keep it 
moving fonvard toward possible consensus. A discussion may it is true, have so 
much ^tality that it will continue regardless of anything the ^ 

not, do. When students have become f fact after ^ 

issues in the classroom, there may seem to be no leader at all. In 
class is over, the discussion will rage on; in the hal , the 

on the stairs. Certainly it is a sign of good education ™ 

sumed with a desire to talk together about important things that discussion 

" mltToles‘“nhe dSo^tet^ may be described this way^ First the 

leader acts as a “backboard,” tossing Second, the 

board bounces the ball back to a person P^chemg hi Hest ons and making cer- 
leader acts as a traffic policeman, acts like 

tain that individuals take their turn m d g 

a guide with a road map, stopping tam ‘ime to time o how tb g P 

they have taken, the branches ^ 

wrong turnings, the fork in the road that now approacnes 

the goal of the journey. 

The Leader as Backboard 

The first activity of the leader needs “’“^^‘j^^^taldtnfgood discussiom 
il ever, answers a question unless it is a important questions. Many 

He sees to it that members of the g™"P f™ptation to answer, to explain, to 
would-be discussion leaders canno resis When a student says, "Isn t it 

clarify. That is what the group must do for the teacher should 

better to spend our tax money on ^P' Henry?"; Sue, 

answer, “That’s a good question. What ) problem yet ; or 

what is your opinion?”; or We „hat do you think, Donald? A 

“Donald's father is manager for a loial P \ ^ tl,c teacher it it is not so 
simple matter-of-fact question ipny „ to get the needed data by itsci . r 

important that the group should h-he ‘ „ report is in error should 

minor question of semantics or a qui . jj,jf,king. . a 

not he allowed to impede the process Pjj„l,i„ and the one which is prol> 

A cardinal principle of good arid vital questions back to tl 

ably most often ignored, is to toss a" ' P ; f ijtttc conversations bclucci 
group. Othenvise, the discussion becomes a series 
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the teacher and members of the class. The discussion pattern that is merely 
dialogue would look like this: 



A picture of participation in a discussion where real group thinking ^vas 
going on would look more like this: 
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The Leader as Traffic Policeman 

The second role of the leader is that of traffic policeman. He uses his 
leadership prerogative to direct questions to specific members of the class, to 
see to it that the mote verbose do not dominate the discussion, to beep voicra 
down to a reasonable level, and, finally, to see to it that only one person is 
speaking at a time. These disciplinary functions are highly important, ^t m“St 
be exerted with care. A leader who pounces on a class as soon as a s'lgM “ 
in temperature is noted, the moment a voice becomes a bit shnil m argu™" ’ 
or when small bits of conversation spring up in answer to someone 
will soon thwart student interest in discussion. 

totttShTrtet'«d"o^^ 

thinking but ‘he -tmining hand sh^ bejightly app ^o^^cau i^ . 

^ o ti^^a — - 

tdlectual discussion. Similarly, the lead intemipf-iudiciously-thosc 

toward students who have not as yet con ri ii knowledge he 

students who tend toward T®f\elping that person make his best con- 

may have about a student as a ™‘h° i„t«esti. oubof-class actiiities, father’s 

tribution. Knowledge of a given stud > 

or mother’s occupations, and travel “P®" .j j of a student into the 

seeks a strand, no matter how tenuous, to weave the interest 

discussion going on around him. , keeping the traffic of 

This policeman function, therefore, is ” ^ [off 51,3,0 of attention 

ideas flowing, but also seeing that rac inarticulate. Student 

and opportunity to express individuals make contributions, and 

observers, keeping checks h‘>"' y" ,„ab,e assistants to the new teacher, 
the type of contribution each ma 'es, discussion. Such reports. 

The class also becomes interested m c ar ^.^cp loquacious 

treated with objectivity, are among the m on, selves in perspective and 

students in check. Tliey can for the first nni ,.,j,on of 

realize without too much ego- amagc participation record, used to 

the total allowed the class ^oep in check those wlio tried to 

encourage those who do not pa proiip-cciitcrcd disciplinary devices t la 

talk too much, is one of those « 1 joviecs will do far more Ilian any 

Mill help the new teacher in class con ■ od of a grade. Grading 011 

teacher’s admonition or the jnc sliidciit participation 111 discus- 

"participation” is a good way to subvert gennn 

sion. 

The Leader as Discussion Guide f„, ,l.c 

The ttiird major ‘huetion of the cadet ,.,.ip 

direction of group discussion. 
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may clarify the nature of the process. After the first experience of trying to Iceep 30 
or 40 lively minds focused on a single problem, one sees how rough the going may 
be. Many ideas are sugpted, and for every idea there may be at least three ob- 
jections, complaints, asides, personal comments, or amendments. How does the 
question ashed by Dave relate to the remark made by Joan 3 minutes earlier? Such 
problems arise every other moment during the course of a lively discussion. Thus, 
the leader as guide is involved in helping the class perform the various steps in 
problem solving. Briefly, these steps are as follows: 

What is the problem? At this stage, the leader may have recourse to the chalk- 
board. h IS useful to get agreement from the whole class at the very outset about 
the limits of the topic that has sparked the discussion. Then, if an irrelevant com- 
ment is offered, the tmeher-or other students as they gain in facility-may point 
to the statement on the board and say, "Is that part of our problem?” 

chalkbmrd Students should use the 

ters of fart d n v ^^°“t which there is significant disagreement. Mat- 

fa'ther research. 

suspended at this stall Tr w ® discussion must be temporarily 

is merelv a difference^ ( "'bat has appeared to be a disagreement 

find the answers in fact to the aues't" "h® bis class to 

What are the PosliHe sit r''"“PP='“‘ 

portant are separated from clarified and as the more im- 

I^ohitions for eKaim Le 

board. Again, additional research mav be UtrliT 

solution is feasible. ^ called for to determine whether a gi\'en 

applied. Can the piopSsolmionlT-l*i-ri“*‘T 1^*’' feasibility must be 
about human beings and societv aJ accord with what is Icnown 

lines of action oSLs T this stage, proposed 

whole find agreeable are chosen discarded, and those the class as a 

What consensus is reached^ tn t j- 
saty and undesirable to have a votp^ “ usually both unneces- 

thc leader can usually tell when 1 “ ^“““"nt participation by the group, 
voting on each point would bp bntl, ^ "S^nement has been reached. Constant 
In this last stage of discussion where^tlir*'^ interruption, 

there IS a feeling of satisfactio,; and rclfef “ V''' uttnined, 

and point out where the eroun In.; i j • leader may step in to summarize 
. What action is planned? Th ! 

involve merely an intellectual* KclSiPP^nP Where a discussion 

principles, no action is likely to oemr h ^ abstract ideas or general 

such as "Wliat play sen;(,„' . ““’"'f’ “ tiiscussion starts on a topic 

some plans for action should result So school assembly?” then 

out the plan. Other outcomes may “"'"’btoos are selected' to carry 

ng a letter to the local Congressman, 
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preparing a skit for a PTA meeting, preparing a plan of study for the suc- 
ceeding six weeks, or agreeing on the strategies to be used in the next basket- 
ball game. 

These steps in the process of group thinking constitute the fundatneiital 
structure of problem solving. As the leader becomes accustomed to thinking 
in this sequence himself, he finds it relatively easy to help others to do so. 
As an aid to logical thinking, the leader can make explicit which step the class 
is approaching. He can say, for example, “We must define our problem before 
we EO on to discuss where and how we disagree/ as the class approaches t e 
first step; or, as the group edges around the second step. Now lets 
know wU the issues are in this problem before we try to find out what a good 

““eleTder aim assists in the appraisal of contributions. When a student 
a suggestion that is l^stific"™ 

IS that your opinion, or IS that a tact, inciu v ^ mctilt of 

Developing a critical use of standard sources of 

learning. Did the newspaper report the event f d7elevh on 

report differ from the one in this magazme? d ^ mdio »d tele^ 

report the same event? If two of discussion when the 

port the same data? Such questions wrl P , as students 

leader directs attention to the quality of '"diyidoa' authorities, to 

gain facility in discussions, they will learn j , ojjfj, opinions 

think objectively rather than emotionally about facts, 

on the basis of logic. . i. the group moving 

Finally, the leader of discussion is ^'"/[Snking. getting it back 

toward its goal. “Needling” "^y/^hen the discussion seems to be 

on the right track, challenging it to nm ^ ,hese purposes, a 

bogging down, are all part of the bc^formulated prior to the dis- 

series of questions or queries may .jmnlnnts should be judiciously ad- 

cussion by the leader. Obviously, these s thinking. It is important 

ministered lest the leader get too ^'^.h sharks as, “Do we all 

to check frequently svith the group y “Was that last issue clear to 

know what the point under discussion ^ leader may find that while 

everj’one?” before moving on to ncvxr ' moving ssviftly fors\-ard. a 
the interest and vitality of a fw '^P .1 the argument scscral tsWsls 
good portion of the class bas lost abilities is likely to make the 

back. A group with widely diflcnng • y for the slower ones. A teacher 
faster students impatient, or mo\c loo q , outlined in Chapter 9 in 

may want to use some of the '^"' P impressing particularly upon 

order to raise the skill lc\cl of 1 1 . . ^^til the slower ones catch up i 

those who think most quickly that » S howcscr. that 

essential to democratic group 
creative individual thinking is to be disconnigcu. 
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Personal Qualities for Discussion Leaders 

Wishing won’t mahe a teacher a good discussion leader. Some particular 
qualities needed are discussed in the following paragraphs: 

A personal and lively interest in the subject under discussion. Good leaders 
do not try to promote a discussion about topics they themselves find boring 
or dull. Excitement generated by the leader is contagious and will help enliven 
a classroom group. 

An open mind about the outcomes or the pattern to be taken by the dis- 
cussion. Group thinking changes as groups change. When choices are to be 
niade, it is umvise to have too great a personal-emotional stake in any one 
c oice, IS IS 1 ey to spoil the quality of leadership. Students soon descend 
to the guessing-game level of participation under this kind of leadership. 

A sense of the hurnorous as well as a sense of the serious. Being able to shift 
j heavy and back again, is essential 

keeo remark or retort will 

keep young people m tune with the leader in more serious areas. 

with other adn’lK™!. ^ “P'nions of young people. Some adults enjoy discussions 
or taora ’ Li“ ' n”" "*-e, bigoted, 

An abilitv to suonr^Trl, flower in this sort of atmosphere. 

Students are uuiek^M .e * w opinion most of the time. 

view unless the leader viw considers to be the correct point of 

p^llly! I tpp'fL :sSed\r^^^^ 

opinion to encMrage disagreement H™ assertion of an 

carefully. ^ this technique should be used 

that has been said^at'shouU discussions, but ail 

may become more skilled in fliinV *” ’*“dents in order that they too 

leadership to such endeavors -rj"® Problems cooperatively and giving 

leaders preside during ap™^ 7”"-“''= 
opportunity lor studfnts^o gain in 

flective thinking. ^ poise, responsibility, and maturity of re- 

Structured Discussion 

history. However, one sees discussion has a long educational 

rooms, and interscholastic debating h formal debate in todays class- 

Forroal debate, svith an affirmaZlT it was some time ago. 
debate and rebuttal, may be a usefifl” team, following the rules of 

rotellectually able 'students --e of the loq uacious and 

organization of ideas, aw’areness of hnf? VJP®" that requires discipline, clear 
tion of data for rebuttal purposes Tl.^' “ ^ proposition, and quick utiliza- 

takc many days of independent anet t*-, ^ P^^ration for a formal debate can 
^ and team research; it provides a way to motivate 
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students to use many resources, including the library, and adds the drama of 
confrontation plus the social glue of worldng as a member of a team. Topically, 
debate has been limited to social studies and English classes. Yet the value 
issues in many other areas can just as well be used for debate if the teacher 
sees the issues. For example: 

RESOLVED : “Artists are bom, not made.” 

RESOLVED: "Scientists should not work on research that goes against 
their beliefs.” 


Tlie limitation of formal debate is that, tt-pically, a team consists of on y 
hvo, or at most three, members. The rest of the class, who may be fhc ultimate 
judge of "who wins,” does not get to participate in the research and intellectu. 
activity. A class as audience can, of course, become ve^’ 'V 

presented formal debate. In one classroom, the class 

Lnd the material so interesting that they asked for additional time so that 


anyone could express his opinion. a tr,» ...Imle class 

L adaptation of the debate technique can be ul.hxed ^ 

does have the experience of taking a position, jata to 

identifying the points the opposition panel. (See Chapter 9 

refute them, by combining small-group W members, six groups ean 

for a guide to setting up groupsO H h nr be assigned, the 

be organized of six members each. ^ P j.j Each group, after some 
pro position on an issue; three groups t .t,., selects a spokesman who 

preliminary research and getting sufficient time has been 

will represent that group on ‘he deb p representative takes his 

allowed for the groups to assemble - members on 

place on the panel, with ‘htee pro mern nverning the order in which 

the other. Rules may be “‘“hhshed J A ^ onc^from each side, for instance; 
the panel presentations are made, ai 6 y\q,cn all the arguments 

limiting presentations to 3 minutes eac spoicsmen then return to their 
for each side have been formally presen ' , Each group then must think 

home group members, for instructions J jjn. nt|,cr side’s position, 

with its spokesman about what the wea . ., jrsucs. Again, the spokcsniai 
how to counter their most telling pom ™ ^ place. When each side has 

return to the debate panel, and t ic re ^ question up to the 

had its 2 minutes per member, the tea spokesman did not 

whole class so that team members who m ) participate in 

cover the group position, or omitted a point, can 

an informal way. , , getting cvera one invohctl in 

Tlic procedure described has the ,l,c spokesman, who can lum 

the “debate.” It also provides group s' !!!? yeas, ’niis procedure is also 

to his classmates on his team for amm o discussion or who shy ass a; 
helpful svith groups svho arc no usrf darts ' 

from public speaking. ITc formal doMc „„,cliire<l discuss, on-slchilc 

(sometimes too full) of indcpcudait imtiaf' ■ 
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using teams and spokesmen, provides support for those less skilled and less 
motivated to express opinions before others. 


Role-playing and Related Techniq 


Hies 

Role-playing is unprepared, unrehearsed dramatization. A elass diseussion 
may be focused on the issue, "If the United States has a surplus of food, to 
svhich country should it go and under what terms?” Tlie teacher may assign 
some members of the elass the problem of portraying the role of spokesman 
for various coumnes in need of food, wlide other students represent United 
tates officials. Then these ' pretend diplomats” meet to present their viewpoints- 
y he time the role-playing is finished, the teacher has gained insight into 1) 
thev^^a^a"^ ^ snatter was to the young people; 2) what concepts 

stIX^‘^ about foreign vieivpoints; and 3) how well the individual 

student could relate sub|eet matter to the real people involved. 

moments POthay the students’ version of the dramatic 

torical figures mav he ‘S taeing read in class. Tlie book may concern his- 
language Some teaehe autobiography, or may even be in a foreign 

Sfnlavsroon^ , students give their own version of Shake- 

remain in the Students'” an idea of what elements of the story 

■ he” action at " "’ay >=e portrayed in 

fordgn tZ a onltt i" Congress over 

One very effective use of ’’^Salations or consumer protection, 

attitudes toward people of differed ei'h ‘^^'a'apn’ant of democratic 

of other persons in their tiaik- f groups. Here students tahe the roles 

appreciation of the problems all p2pTe hat *“ 

is needed; Hie^re is To iiori^nrof dramatic work in that no script 

role-playing as a teaching device lies ib t '"a'"'’ 

action comes directly from thp inA- -a i» Spontaneity of presentation. The 
There ate only tee uret, . r”‘ O'™ e.xperience. 

class should potentially have a T ^ nr good classroom role-playing: 1) the 
participants should liJve the ‘’’'= issue at hand; 2) the 

should be regarded as a means of W in mind; and 3) the experience 
The following specific T.T entertaining. ^ 

in a United n- ^ ^an he used. 

'Vadiington's selZiitffie concerned George 

3 brief discussion about it the teacher reading the text and having 

on and two students to be the c" ^ be George Washing- 

acceptance of the nomination At first 

roJes but after further class discussion unable to portray the 

uould have felt and would have ’ ° George Washineton actually 


..rr 7 V have answered o/* — ^ wasnmgron actuau/ 

ar umen ts that might have worked tbe appropriate 

satisfaction of the class ' * was re-enacted to the 
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A journalism class was discussing interview techniques. In order to malce the 
lesson clear, the class described various hinds of persons one might interview: 
the high-handed celebrity, the sobbing mother, the tough politician, the fright- 
ened child, the garrulous gossip. Then members of the class practiced different 
interview approaches to each situation. The discussions after each presentation 
often resulted in a replaying of the interview, with different performers try'ing 
different techniques. The teacher discovered that some students had more 
insight than others into how real people act, and that those with less insight 
learned a great deal by having to thinh through the problems presented. 


In an inner-city home economics class the teacher utilized a series of news- 
paper reports on high credit charges to slum residents, with particular emphasis 
on the shoddy practices of high-pressure, door-to-door salesmen She developed 
with her classes incidents in which the girls played the role 
visited by a home-repair salesman, an eneyclopedia salesman a TV alesmam 
Each class focused on some aspect of the problem which "J ^ 
interest of other classes. Each however, via role-playing, was able 
gullible one can be when approached by "smooth-faiicers. 


Role-playirtg; Hoto To Do K 

The specific steps to be tahen in ^l^/'^^/^-mes'therch'cr 
below. These steps are merely suggested. After on 

probably will want to alter or adapt them o sui i simple one, 

SelJing the situation. The sitotion ^tuld be one imolving 

involving one mam idea or issue_Seron ^h^^^.^^^ 

personalities. The issues should be si,o„Id be problems 

different desires, beliefs, hopes, an p , ’ j viewpoint of others, 
that arise from the inability of peop e o teacher should have 

When introducing this technique or e Open-ended scripts or 

an idea for a role-playmg situation ^ 7 ^^^55 members wall be eager 

stories can be used as role-play star ^ the roles that should be 

to describe situations of their owm c . ^gnuirc from two to four 

taken. It is easiest to begin wit si ua i students know more about 

characters. Larger numbers are confusing until 

what they are supposed to do. dimild describe each of the roles to 

The teacher, sviih the help of the , .jng concerns the problem of 

be taken. As an illustration, suppose tlic ro 

incorporation of an agricultural 'cufficient to countcrbakincc the in- 
dents the increased sei^'ices do no s offers distinct admnt.igC5. / 

creased txx load; to other then rc^■o^vcs around the wrious 

pemon is being ciiculatal. Tbc m,e-p.a.n, 

<Jcan Diesden Gnmbi. ftjniv s\>!tcl iiml Gco.se -Sluinl. 

N.I.: Prcvticc-Hall, Inc., I96S, PP' Picnticc Ib'b I"- >’‘'- 

Phj;..g lor Sc«rfal Value!. Enslcvood Cim!. -I 
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characters who might be concerned with such a problem. Farmer Jones is 
selected as one role to be portrayed. The essential details of his role are sketched 
in: he is married, has lived in the area about 15 years, and has never made very 
much money-)ust enough to live nicely. Other details may be added as ap- 
propriate: he is stubborn; or he is a sharp bargainer; or he is very slow and 
ignorant. After one portrayal, the teacher and the class will learn how much 
descnphon of each role is necessary. Then the teacher and the class should set 
the situation: Farmer Jones is visiting Farmer Smith in order to get his signature 
on the petition, or Farmer Jones has come to ask Farmer Smith’s advice about 
the local controversy. 

fct trying out role-playing, the teacher should 
c s u en s w o are fairly well informed about the issues to be presented 
and who are .magmative, arHeulate, and self-assured. The show-off often freezes 
tvnes ra °^tr^ ^ student feels insecure and inadequate. Both 

rJduL uL^rnr '^r,'" u" “™ adinstment by first being given 

to take^reer rol’eri? of secretary or doorman, and later being allowed 
not neciS training are 

draws upon the ind' d in spontaneous dramatics, since role-playing 

Setttarthe slaarm^^ T inragination. 

be sent out of the rnn r ^ participants have been selected, they should 
S1.0UM be “'"er for about 2 riinuTes. They 

participants ,o ‘>>0 '“’e they are to take. The 

furniture will be who will e r ' ogether how the scene will look, where the 
class as a lie 4“de™ ibe Se M Later, the 

selected. ^ “"’P'o‘e setting before the participants are 

2 thl^: ‘b' of ‘-0 room for their 

action as lhoughlh „tt'‘“?“-''’-'’"!l'‘‘'‘=of ‘’’O class to observe the 

Is this the way these neoule aiu '"f r' 'i' students should ask themselves: 

concerned rvith how a hLole „ ,! “fof The students should be 

defending her interest in senfimput 1 °" ™nld say when 

acted as the housewife. ^ romance, rather than how Harriet Smith 

and the audiencZ It should 'jOrr*** he clear to both the participants 

hof that, in fact, cveryl "O finished product fs expecled, 

less than perfect. participants are considerably 

eting out the situation. When 

cross between director and audience rolepbymg the teacher becomes a 

0 Im role, the teacher should r^d r*'"/ ^o be slipping out 

udents sc^m to reach a d^d-^^ 1 ™ do. When the 

1 owever. the teacher should othcnvil ^vt^" situation short, 

pattern as completely as possible t“ “Ic"’ ‘‘s own 

''"“"’c wholly’^involvrf in^l,''"?. "“h'calness, the feeling of 
ic reality and the success of the ciation, contributes immeasurably 
experience. Few role-playing episodes 
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mil last more than five minutes, unless the situation is very complicated or the 
students have a great deal of information. 

Follow-up. When the situation is finished, the class will he eager to comment. 
This stimulation of discussion, centering on how people feel and why they act 
as they do, is one of the basic contributions of role-playing. The students may 
have so many ideas for a re-enactment of the situation that it may be ap- 
propriate to go through it again with new actors. On the ofter hand, the stu- 
dents may feel that more knowledge is necessary before trying ■>ga>n 
want to do more reading and study about the personalities involved This out- 
come, of course, is most desirable; and the alert teacher will make the most of 

’’"^parfe^'ants should report how they felt as th^ acted through the role- 
playing^ Their feelings will provide the teacher with a clue to the students 
insight into the wellsprings of human emotion. , 

In the follow up, as in the preparatory period, the tocher 
that no one is expected to do a perfect job m 
point of expressing pleasure at how well the 

task. Role-playing can, in this manner, be an creative 

whieh provides both students and teachers an opportiinih for |0,nt creatne 

experience. ... i- 

Here is an example of a complete role-playing ac i\ t) . 

, ;« fLic <rhooI about intergroup relations. 

There had been much concern in Coanish-American group and 

Some covert conflict seemed Mojfaii felt that some dramatic 

the other students. The English iimnediafe school prolr- 

enactment of a related situation migf P • ■ j 

lem. At the start of one class \h«- went along and 

new kind of dramatics; they would make up a p m 

see how it worked. She then presented the plot to the class. 

The son of one of the '“‘'■'"S ,'Jriucmon' 'on.'Mr. Stuart 

Hied ill ^'ictllanl white semng as “ 5,„dciil in the schoo 

said he would like to make an J fee. The iiist year the award 

considered the best citizen by a student ^ n.iriraliini. and 


considered the best citizen dv a Crccn. Doris flacigalnpi. ant 

was made, tlie committee, good sclioohvoik; was one oi 

Tonv Kevin, chose Bill T iompsom B M d 'C , , 

the track stars of the school; was a Kesm. Whci, ,V r. 

personal risk, saved a whole faniih f d f„„o,is. lie told lln 

Stuart heard who had been oeicc to fbe award Iicme pnen 

principal that under no , Xc sliideiil iilm is a C"”'' f "/en 

only to a Negro student. Isn I there , jjp and Id Bdl keep he 

he asked. Ile’said h<^ pXc pal. Mr. fenkins. «icdl to call .he 
one for wineli he was selected. ’ .,j'„,,Ia;,i .\l,. .Smart s ,«nln>n. 

^-.dent CO back together again a d 

The role-playing took np at ‘'f The inernliers of the 
roles, and tlic “committee me " 
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first committee were assigned specific lofes by Mrs. Morgan. The student to 
play George Green was told to talre the position that Mr. Stuart was right, that 
another award should be selected and then they could have two awards The 
student who played Doris felt that this ivas absolutely wrong and was opposed 
to a second award. The student who played Tony carried the burden of the 
comrarttee decjsjon. The class listened to the description of the situation and 
then, after the role assignments had been given, there was a marhed rise in 
interest and alertness. This problem assumed reality, and even'one leaned 
fonvard to see what the ‘ committee’' would vvorfc out. 

The committee carried on a rather eitensive argument with the principal. 
The students playing the roles found it difficnlt to reach agreement. The prin- 

ciL hvZf ° I finaWy was called to a 

since thev i.° fhat they thinh it over until the next day, 

since they obviously were having difficultyin reaching a decision. 

reaction them' w«^™ 

opinion ot whaf ikl 1 j students started to voice their 

h? w™,d hive donJiftrd h?' 

idea to Mrs, Morgan, so shLtlled him ^ This sounded Jibe a good 

a new committel from the class mmhT “ 

sequence. As the new orineiml and they ivent through a neiv 

voty ethical one! was not a 

that Afr, Stuart was waiHncr . a secretary and announced 

the class members up to hf Mr^ Stu!rt' °u 

Mr. Stuart reacting to the r .l ^ ® situation evolved, with 

heated as the student plavinrMr^'jf'^ f^^cussion grew quite 

highly pre/udiced pel,. tLS A ^ 

being the secretaiy told thp ' *- enough had been said and, again 

Then the ro,e-p4;g‘^,e&erehet''^ 

A iively discussion ensued Tb#» f j °* 
volyed in the problem. Two main/a=.fh^”? deeply in- 

attitudes of tolerance, and one rerard' had emerged, one regarding 

been the fast principal’s soJutio^ wl"! /ustification of a iie. The lie had 
emsfon. By the end of the period *he focus of class diV 

been laid for a follow-up Sscussion'^A^^" groundivorh had 

understanding of otiiers. Eventuallv she 7 , ^ regarding tolerance and 

pre lem of understanding and svortinjr “P immediate school 

the school.^ ^ ^«tb the Spanisb-American students in 

^pcriencc. In the example, the ^ role-playing 

solution and ‘'tried it out.’ sLw ?h” idea regarding a 

pined a deeper insight into ra% ® “ '“ggestions in practice, the students 
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The use of open-ended stories or scripts, or films, as the starters for role- 
playing is a helpful device for the teacher who is not ready to develop a role-play 
**from scratch.” For example, one very brief short story has four charactersi a 
teacher and three students. The teacher selects students to play these roles. They 
are seated in the front of the room. As the teacher reads the stors® she points to 
each of the role-players, identif>'ing who they are. The story provides the plot 
and the characterizations of each person and the position cacli person in tlic 
situation takes regarding the problem or issue at hand. When the climax is 
reached-that is, when the problem appears insoluble-the story or script ends. 
The student role-players then go to teams of their classmates who have been 
assigned to them as helpers. There is a “teacher team” and a torn or each of 
the three students in the problem situation. The object of each helping t^cam 
is to give the role-players help in fignring out a strateg)- to so\e 
when the role-pkying situation begins. Tliis kind of group /desenbed 

also on p. 235 in reference to stractured discuss.on) 1 ' 1 ^ 1,3 

role-playing much easier and, also, of course involves the whole class m at 

'' Th?use of role-playing has been found particularly effective when tbc role 

haJ mmediate can^-over into real-life situations. For example 

the idea of working in a group, the teacher can 

how different people assist or impede the process of group thinking. 

Miss Hood had been concerned about soine 0 / ' oup; there 

Several of the groups were working very- ^,5 (jisjgreemciit over 

was dissension because of dominating lea p. ^ of one class hour, 

what the group was tryang to do. of the class to be a 

the teacher said that she was going to as separate s/ip of 

-pteteud” group. She ^ ^ tUe pa/er. The slips 

paper, cautioning them not to teit an) 
read as follows; 

1. You are very eager to be chairman of the group. 

2. You don’t like anytiimg that “ J ' project suggested. 

3. You arc very enthusiastic about almost any pm/ 

4. You refuse to take sides m a discussion. 3 ,„ros, anything. 

5. You are eager to see the group n-orkmg to^et 

I fhat thev were a group sniM/.ir to 

She then asked the students to pre'eno 'llekd those heing woilcd 

one in class and gave tiiem a project o p ' e/gor, to the amine- 

on. The students threw t/icmsclves mto jaiv their own group 

merit and cliagriii of various of ^'c c 3 j, obvious llic group 

roles being portraved. After about 10 ,0 a halt ami then llmov 

wasn’t getting very far, the teacher called the gm, p 

* Gnmlis. Jntergroup Education: .\fcltiodi ai 
sec pp. 6(M32. 


.Malcriali. for exan, phot creu cnJol Ca: 
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the problem open to the class to discuss. She started by asking them to identify 
the roles each person had taken. 


Tins situation may well arise in science, home economics, business education 
classes, and often in varsity sports. If individuals have developed inadequate or 
difficult personal roles for themselves, role-playing may help them find a more 
adequate pattern of behavior. 

Role-playing is especially useful in any situation where various kinds of leader- 
ship are being evaluated. A teacher who is the adviser to the student council 
nuy ave to ai the president of the student body in appropriate behavior. 
The president may need help in developing the ability to be fairly assertive 
an poise, in einga e to interrupt long-winded speeches, turn aside provocative 
mmen s, encourage, and praise. By acting out some of the typical experiences 
" Stv' 'V'ipped to carry out his re- 

rLTof c c be able to work oi^ appropriate 

Znalhetk audr® “f role-phying. a 

mp of working with the"tJm Jem*" 

may be’’ u^bfe'to pa!tkiX“i^'^sJUjfi“‘^"“'/ f®' “™P’®’ 

t4te-a-t«te situation '^svith ^a completely feat a 

may help such a pmitn i ‘^le-playing some typical boy-girl situations 

0 .'^sitor'^acTthe to have 

without feeling embarrassed The difficult to have a student do so 

lor a date, what th^ mS Iv a^IV 'iT ‘'‘'y 

e-xit at the end of the oartv anJ ^^ey would make a graceful 

kind of role-playing mav be nrt^ri^ crucial moments in social relations. This 
Jo a girl. The telephone-conversation cir ^ telephone conversations 

because it is such a common nmKi-* uation is most appropriate for role-plaving 
Teachers who ha^maSe '"adolescents. 

‘1“™' ^’“ation periods are^eirOne bnd that it improves if 

the textbook chapter to erouns of ♦ history teacher assigned portions of 
enactments, an evaluation “mn-hw" ” Ate each series of 

presented, and suggested imDTovptn^f^r'*^ the episodes were 

wme suggestions such as these; “Don't t* the committee 

clear to the group just what each n^rc audience”; “Make 

or act silly-; helps “ent^r ^0Pr>=<«t”; “Don't giggle 

™in principle that it hope?tfSi/‘:?;:“'“l‘° ™ 

^10 pnnc.ple IS not announced i/ad™*' ®'“''P bas a definite focus. 

to .ts responsibility to capture the ™“’ but the audience is alerted 
ajOT idea. A brief quiz after a series of 
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rolc-plflying experiences can be used to show how well each group made its 
point. Tlic success of tlic groups in projecting concepts may furnish guides for 
continual training in selecting problems for role-playing. 

Tlicrc arc a number of variations on the tcclmiquc of role-playing, which the 
teacher will soon discover for himself. Teachers who are interested in trying 
this method might do well to form n small group and run through some role- 
plaving of their own in order to know how it feels. Tcacher-prrncipal, teacher- 
Urent! and tcaclicr-stiidcnt problems arc fitting srrbjects for such practice. An 
crpcricncc in role-playing is the best way of discovering what tins method 
accomplishes for the participants. 


Writing Skits, Radio Scripts, and Plays 

In role-playing, the classroom teacher has a very simple but effective tool 
with which to biild^omc original and dramatic presentatiorrs. Such presentations 
"equim "arcMly planned and detailed scripts. Informal role-playang is one rvay 
to get a first draft of a script. 

Ml assignment Iiad 

:^:Xv people might Leract 

in a crisis like this. 

This technique is applicable in writing in classes 

is to he written. Radio scripts P™" ^ ^ tape-recorded and 

where writing is not the ,. , ,joj,s can sometimes be persuaded 

played back to the class, and local radio stations 

to use the belter efforts. 

A print-shop teacher had taken '‘wlow-up Ictivity invoking the 

When they returned, the teacher field trip and what was 

preparation and recording of a senpt S experts, to check 

learned. The class divided into lets and scientific soundness; 

the script written by the wnters o , recording equipment and 

another group, the sound engineers, a g jtill an- 

studio; another provided thing was an effective presentation 

other became and other Industrial Arts classrooms. 

and could be used for PTA, assemniy, 

»' • luRi'rh a group of indinduals trained 
The idea of the ‘living happenings for an audience, may also 

in role-playing techniques ac hlv nrOEram. 

be readily adapted to the school assembly program 
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SimuJations and Educational Games 

riic use of classroom games for rciiew or drill purposes is discussed in 
Qiaplcr II. Tlicrc are, however, other kinds of classroom games whose purpose 
IS Ihc learning of nc^v concepts, gaining ne\v information, or obtaining insight 
into a complex process. 

Tlic classroom game for learning may also be a "simulation” technique 
sshich resembles role-playing, described earlier in this chapter. A person takes 
he role of spokesman for a foreign country for instance, and must plan 
ra cg\ or ccping his countr)’ neutral, offsetting aggressive moves by another 
fro'"!'? ’ ? f^' oraHe balance of trade, or some other international con- 

Int n and simulation techniques 

cither in ri h " is ^'pically made for a total class to participate— 

involved in' cnpged in the same simulated situation or as persons 

"^icl. .■demise r v and, also, data are pmvided 

those in the rnlcs assumptions that must guide the actions of 

nw < ' oVnen: c i"''olve Hre introduction of 

iimc^!'o\^'e:rL«”';'oh:cm;;^;ed™’'' " 

In rcvictving lhc'htcratur?'il7s not '7'"^ “'l 

"simulation” or a “ganio.” ’t1,c concert'or"" “ 

possible future has been vvidcly usrf^ hv'th '""'un ° "7 *''= 

possible luldc obn and in v • *^iJitary m thinking ahead to a 

P':f “t'0'-scl.cdul«; labor dispute, a!,'d mix 

;ichl.''Tbc'llrgl,®cs'",lj! Invel "" '"™™tions in the instructional 

■-I'hc ncmocmc)' Came”' and ‘'Tlif* l'*f widespread trials, such as 

gain new insights. Tlic mn.f .• ' ^ Game,”* indicate that students 

the iiic of these games with scenn research findings conducted on 

”;'-es.cd and imoKal i„ students arc plainly 

Ixith 'Hic Dcmocnicv Game and^-^r Doteworthy finding is 

pm\Klc youth with a sense of itirr i Career Game, as examples, 

Dicrenwd awarcnc-ss of the comnlcxifrir future, and also an 

foitmintcly. these educational g^ls 'wliiirr decision-making. Un- 

^ »ol ones ilmt tspicalh find ”§hly significant for the individual, 

cbvsroom gam« as 

< f> real learning. uJicn actiiallv tfirin time, or of motivating a class to 

IC iiiilir.11,0,, of the g.nnc .is u iSk," r uniquely real learnings, 
'radiliorul Isqu; should not of course 1 research or study of a 

• course, be underestimated. In one eypcrirncntal 
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curriculum program” students arc provided with the actual advice given to 
Elizabctlr I of England and Philip II of Spain just prior to the great battle of 
tlic Spanish Armada. Both rulers were in fact given different advice by several 
of their most important ministers. Students are asked to develop a strategy 
based on tlic advice given and to plan “their” strategy for the impending con- 
flict. Tlic class, in teams, then plays out the strategy each side has agreed upon, 
changing their tactics as tlie other side also changes. As a result they have some 
idea of the problems of strategy, tactics, and logistics in a battle; but they are 
in many instances also motivated to do further reading about what actually 
happened and how historians have reported the event. 

Tire Life Career Game, mentioned above, could lead to a formal study of 
vocational planning, job opportunities, an analysis of why women work, or 
a study of family problems— a whole range of subject matter depending on the 
course in which the game was introduced; sociology, home economics, or in 
group guidance. 

One by-product of using games in classrooms has been the observation made 
by many educators that students who are typically described as underachievers 
respond to the idea of games and also lend to do as well as any of their class- 
mates.^” While games are relatively new, it is probable that teachers will find 
increasingly that new curricular materials will include some kind of simulation 
exercise or game. The creative teacher will also be stimulated to adapt the games 
he finds, to invent new ones, and to encourage his students to adapt existing 
models and to devise original ones. 
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bridge. Mass., 1968. 

^®Boocock and Schild, pp. 251-254. 
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Grossict, rhilip. Hoiv To Use the Fine Art of Questioning. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Tceclicrs Praclicil Press, distributed by Prenticc-Hall, Inc., 1964. (Papeibacl) 
A brief guide to the use of questions. Not as good as Sanders (below), but makes 
some useful obsers-ations for the beginning teacher. 

Gulley, Halbert E, Discussion, Conference and Group Process (2d ed.). New York; 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1968. Shows the interrelatedness of the pro- 
cedures involved. A good basic tc.xt with practical tools described for evaluation, 
"oi'v Questions; What Kuds.? New York: Harper & Row, 

ti Itshcrs, 1966. (Paperback) Adaptation of Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational 
Oicctrvcs into practical terras for the classroom teacher. Most examples from the 
social sciences, but useful for all teachers 


11. Role-Playing 

Selling through Role-playing,” Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, 39, November 1963, 61-62. 

tS nu'lietfr,' Fa°N '’'“u 'fL?' M^Wly Retarded,” Training 

:>cJiooi Uuliehn, C3, November 1966, 156-142. 

*Scicncc*Rp<;’Mr*lf ^°bcrl Rox. Role-Playing Methods in the Classroom. Chicago: 
tarv classrooms \i Although most of the examples are of elemen- 

«lt?Zroom ii'sf - be adapted for 

'^°Sc'lhSlli« anrM°*''°n' ■" Business and Industry. New Yotki 

S^nS York 1 m published by Tire Free 

socational and coLerdal ptr^mr"'"’’ 

T/ic nniporia*Sta^e"Rem°''l and Sociodrama in the Social Studies.” 

KkancasS T“S uL '^‘7. Emporia, Kans.i The 

hibhography. ^ discussion of the techniques noted, plus a 

i" Instruction,” AV Instruction, 11. June 1966, 

Block Class," Business Edircablm r" Ibrough Role-Playing in the Secretarial 

Weill. Alan Role.p7a 

Nesv York; Association Pics, lo?fr'?t ■ T'"® °'°“P ^^blera Solving, 

j-l ^'l'Peeific guides ioi using rolc-plajing "'U best practical 

aiff's. I^bMVidicSl’alk In'“’'l967'°ll'’'T‘"^ ^"8’="™'’ 

1 fOMcles theoretical badcround' M * guide available for the teacher. 

Rrife pfjymg i Vnrl- through 

196S Revision of tlic^rwnubr fMnm/r of Christian and Jews, 

lutii of problaii stories ^ ^ “^hing tJ,c use of role-plajing on the 

/clein, I.o!ic D llcnv T tf 

for the Socj4l Studies 1964^'^fNV^o^-”’^', National Council 

r' »»- ““O''- To Do It Series”) 77iis brief 

IS dcsi(*nyv1 1 t . 


...Iimui, „t ,rc|„’„r„„ *!■<= "IIusv To Do It 

use to tbcehssioom .cache,. ,ne..,dlTg:jS fc'phy'” 


1 practical 
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III. Games and Simulations 

Eoococlc, Sarane S., and E. O. Schild (eds.). Simulation Games in Learning. Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications. Inc., 1968. The most comprehensive report of 
educational games and simulations currently available. The editors and contnbu- 
tors are among the leading producen and pioneer researchers in this field. Includes 
excellent bibliography. 

Carlson, Eliot. Learning through Games. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1969. Discusses "strategy games” used for aiding m discovery of techniques tor 
decision-making and in understanding principles of group effmt. 

“Childcraft” catalog. Childcraft Education Corporation, P.O. Box 94, Bayonne, 
N.J. 07002. Free. Listing of numerous games for many situations, people, and in- 

Colcmfn, lames S„ and others (eds.). “Simulation Games and Learning Betoior ’’ 
American Behavioral Scientist, 10, October 1966, Part I: 3-32; and Novembe 
1966 Part II- 1-36. Both issues of this journal are devoted to discussion of garnes 
and some research findings. The opening article by Coleman is particularly valu- 
able in pointing out the educational value of games. i;;™,,kiion came 

"Consumer.” New York: Western Publishing Company, 1969. Simulation game 

showing problems of finance and ^ "Destiny," "Mission,” "Dig": sim- 

"Disuma, Division, Panm .n^ct PO. Box 262, Lakeside, Calif. 92040. 
ulation games available from interact, r.y 

Learning about social problems southern Education Report, 

Egerton, John ^w'D^oribes tow pmes are used m a new educational 

Jlo^ra'm af N^a th^ls, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., including mathematical games 
and others mentioned in this chapter. q- Games.” New York: Tlie 

Foreign Policy New York 10017. A mimeographed bib- 

Association, 1968. 345 East 46 th S , subject areas. Also includes 

hography and listing of sources for games for many suDiect 

a bibliography^ __ Scholastic Teacher Report. Englewood aiffs, N.J u 

"Games in the Classroom, ,^tion of articles svhich originally appeared 

Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 1967. A colicciion 

in Scholastic Teacher. rnmoanv 1969. Simulation game which 

“Ghetto." New York: Western ^"'>''^''■"8 C ^ education, 

provides knowledge of life in a slum, crime causes 

and possibilities for escape. International Relations: Developments 

Guetzkosv, Harold, and others. SimuIaliOT ^ ^ Prcnticc-Hall, Inc., 1963. A 

for Research and Teaching. Englmio ^ procedure, with details regarding 

valuable overview of simulation as a cl „„gcrstanding 

one of the most elaborate of the simubtion devices 

of international relations. , jbe New Media and Education, 

Robinson, James A. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 

when variety, choice, and simulation are ntilized 
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complaint of teachersWrti^^l’ 'cmcmber?” is a not-infrequent 

drill and reviorarf he 7*1^ '^1-° iS"”ds the necesrity of 

discover that his students hL^touble I't?”'”"® 

one thing; retention is another. ° retaining sub)ect matter. Exposure is 


Distinguishing between Drill and Review 

intended to’’c°tabhsra7sKSi^^'7llT “ocurate response; it is 

™h time the associations are needed “‘I'inKng-through” 

of learning in order to deeoen , a ^ defined as reconsideration 

elements of these relationshim mti " ^"^^oding of relationships. The separate 

together to inerease^Son.'’""' drill 

proved to be" apprapTi^te"®*!" l!it " 

becomes part of the larger pattern nf “^Wished is retained best when it 
For example, it is necess^arv^o drill furnished by review, 

the words needed by a student to spelling. But these ought to be 

drill on words he will never use >u writing. He does not need 

use m writing. Even those words on which drill 

248 
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seems justified will be retained correcUy only if they are reused in further 
writing. It is this rewriting, then, that beeomes the best kind of review. 

Many long hours are still wasted in secondary-school classrooms drilling ma- 
terials that are never needed as automatic responses. Still more hours are speiit 
unprofitably drilling materials, however much needed, in a setting that is 
without meaning for students. ,• j • n . 

The distinctive procedures for drill and review have been generalized in the 
following discussion so as to be applicable in most secondary-school classrooms. 


Suggestions for Using Drill 


One repeated criticism of today’s secondary schools alleges 
been outlawed. Hence, so the argument runs, learning is ^ “ 

to be- spelling is poorer; arithmetic is weaker; handwriting is less legible. 

AciuaC Ml fn its proper place is as strongly recommended as it ever ™s. 

developing correct pronunciation , ® f fueling of responsibility 

principles, such as Gresham s law; on Tuoh as r sponfiveness to musie. 

toward one’s community; and on 

In addition, three other more specific limitations on drill are. 

1. All students may not need repeh«on of the same maferial. Only rarely 

3 oly rft”"be drilled at a time; otherMse, retention is poor. 
There are a number of helpful considerations to be absorbed by the teacher 
before he can use the drill successful y. 

'■ “ S5 £ “ “ ■ 

cedure. , . , TJicre arc so manv \'arialions in the 

3. Supervise initial P™^*‘“ a„cl adaptation of practice ate o 

rrit'rpornrThe Studenfmust capitalize on his strengths and 

consciously avoid his svmkness^ ,i,„ 

" a^dTtr^^ -o - 
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most practice to those who need it least and stress oral repetition 
when written would be more appropriate. 

6. Use shorter periods and space them over some time. Long drill periods 
tend to suffer from students’ “going through the motions.” Effective 
drill requires continuing effort to improve. 

7. Offer regular opportunities to apply what has been learned. This 
provides reassurance that the labor of drill is worth it. 

8. Resist the temptation to keep adding items for drill. Unfortunately, 
so many practice exercises are available that it is all too easy to use 
one more to “keep them busy.” 

9. Provide a number of ways to get help. Since good drill is individualized, 

assistance rnust be, too. The teacher should meet with individual 
students as fast and as often as he can. But aid can also be furnished 
J ? teams of two students can act as “coach 

Seff.?!,? V ' ® at regular intervals. 

develnn^thr® §'''« responsible students a chance to 

develop their own insights. 

Sds^'a^^p "'T “/ re“'ding progress. Individual charts, score 
They becomp^^^ improvement concrete and apparent. 

b n *0 “ li‘«e higher, sho^ng a 

shouU nmv ' fi'f ^hese charts 

miliated further'^and' thc^e TS '^SSards are only hu- 

d ahead can become insufferable snobs. 

Games for Drill 

very interesting; connecting ‘’'aterial that is, in itself, not 

new words or names of oWeets- rememh^ “ history; spelling 

learning terminology. These nnH *• -i sequences of events or processes; 

game situations. The students I '"** '’r hinds of material, are easily adapted to 
mosphere of the classroom is™™ ■"' material more readily since the at- 
Teachers in the elementarv i>rad™f discouraging, 

to learning skills, but also to heTp cMd^ ‘’“T’ 

technique is not used as much in together as part of a group. The 

impression that using games is “kid ih fr- There is an unfortunate 

to be genuin\ must W^n attitude that 

a I too prev-alent in modem culture Y than pleasant aspects is 

IS knou-n about how peonle leam- i attitude is a denial of what 

earn; that more is learned from succesTth' 

from pleasant than from unpIeasanT^i" that more is learned 

tot seco„d,.y.school students are LT™®' also be remembered 
many acthities common to both staerntf childhood. They enjoy 

bndge, poker, betting on the horsiS® ^ to-dopment. Adults play games, too: 
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Games are useful to students and teachers because: 

Tliey break classroom routines in a pleasant way. 

They provide an opportunity to see familiar material in a new relationship. 

They are excellent motivation for all students for the kind of learning that 
requires drill. Is the motivation to learn and to retain and apply, or to nan 
the game? Who does best in the game? The fact that students become in- 
terested in the game acts to balance their reaction against drill. 

They help the uninterested to take part m the class. One of the most 
important contributions of games is that students who have not done the 
work because of lack of interest, ability, or some other reason hecome en- 
grossed in the competitive situation and ‘hemselves arguing atat right 

or wrong answers as volubly as those who always do the work. The ^hss 
caught up in a game, can spend energy and time debating ^■''’lect ^at 

under standard routines they would dismiss with boredom or disda . 

They are fun. 

The imaginative teacher can make up his own games, but here are some 
examples that can be adapted to many classes. 

••Who Am I?” 

* hi.,., 

divided into two teams, one taking one for each student. A 

Roman. Each team decides on his identity: the other 

Student gives to the other team on guess. If they fail 

Science: identify different chen.ica>s, inse^. d^ 

English: identify characters m a book, parts sp 

"Xie:identifymusicians,iustmments. selections from recordings 

Art: identify artists, paintings ceremonies 

•Twenty Questions” is a va™^" the room. Tlic cnicce starts 

and four “experts” seat the t hiniself-animal, vcgc- 

the game by announcing the ^ according to the particular class mid 

table, or mineral; person, place, <n ,5 the exact item is wnttcii. ^ic 

subject. On the board, the raperts can guess the identity of the 

object of the game is to can be directly answered by 

emcee, using only a total of 20 ^i„ce thq- can see the emcees 

“Yes” or “No.” Tire class is m »" ^7 the questioners and a d.fferen 

“identification.” Using only f°“' ™{ confusion in the class. It is true tlia 

emcee each time lessens the possibility ot com 
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fnv students actually participate since most of them male up the audience. 
The level of interest can be raised by having the emcee and the experts represent 
two different teams previously set up in the class. Score can be kept on how 
often each group of four is able to guess correctly within the specified number 
or questions. 


Baseball and Football 

These games are very similar and may be alternated according to the sport 
m season Basketball and track rales may also be used. The class is divided 
earns, an a captain is chosen either by the team or by the teacher. 
^ students (or both) have previously composed a series of 
tcncbc material. The questions are sorted into three groups by the 

cmttMvJrf very hard. In baseball, a 

two bases- verv harVtu' 8"'“ “ one-base hit; a hard question, 

added for’ home rims especially difficult questions can be 

0 three ourTS tb *’’«'= '"“S ^1“' 

dedrihe The role of the captain is to 

although often the^der s'' student is going to try, 

member when his turn comVup! ^ """ 

track of thf progret °o"f tht nme 

student-squabbling over a rivht^, , ^ ‘eacher acts as umpire; otherwise, 
students invariably know the rules of’lLt”''" 

to clear up the possible points of J difficult 

decide whether, if a man is on fiJst basn^'lh" '’"“’’"'a “ ‘’"P”*""* 

base question, that nuts thp fircb student answers a two- 

run for his team. The class ran bim home for a 

, In football, the quest; 

difficulty. Each team gets four n number of yards according to their 
10 yards; or the bad s handed “ 1”“' the necessary 

field one team gfls tltrf ‘'•= team.' The farther down the 

earq- the ball back down the fietd iSo™'’ the other team has to 

As a r-ariation the two leamVl" "'"‘>?P”t=<iireclion. 
ffncstions to be asked; thus the drill ^ chance to prepare the 
must know the material in’ order to asl"tl. effective, since the students 

now it in order to answer The tMi'i, ^ questions to begin with, then must 

of difEciiIiy Of the qncstionrthe may decide the degree 


rincncc.clarih, and significance reviewed for per- 

^nd guc added points to the team that submiSlm^bSr questions 


r questions. 
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Answers to the questions may also be provided in advance by each team for 
the teacher to check; this ensures even more review. 

Instead of having the teacher give the questions, each team may do so; one 
person acts as pitcher and tosses the ball (question) to the batter on the 
other team; then the next person in line takes the floor as pitcher and so on. 

Each team may he penalized for infractions of the rula such as getting too 
noisy, illegal coaching, asking questions that had ptevionsly been ruled out and 
similar faults. The teacher may also choose to penalize a team for po > 
thought-out or superficial questions. One further word: Penalties should usually 
not be invoked until the class has become used to playing the game. 

Two eleventh-grade Business-Law classes, one slow and 
played “baseball" as part of their revierv before a quiz. Both “1^ 

the^eame greatly; the slower class was easier to control and did not g 

l , ,«■ « . 1 . r; tr s-.;" 5; 

order to be sure that their team’s plays were being called correctly. 

“College SowT’ 

In this variation of popular « 
duces the contestants. These students may P , j ^ ^ t^e teacher 

in the class may volunteer for ‘h', ' Tto parfeipate T^ contestants are 
so that everyone has a chance and o g ^ master 

replaced at regular intervals during ® g committee or by class 

draws a question that has Ly answer the question, the one 

groups or teams. Any one of the ^ student once raises his 

raising his hand first “dually being chme contestant gets a 

hand, he cannot withdraw it. jf none of tlic 

tally, which may be his personal scor p ^ ^ to 

contestants can answer, a“‘l“=“5' hX been prepared by the teams, 
their team score. However, if the q j , m answer a question 

they should be so marked that a team member does 

he has himself prepared. 

Card Games . .. cards 

Tlie game of “z\uthors” is an “"ks'S' plaS and their authors. Tlie 
is made up%rith the names of Z 

cards are shuffled and passed out to four to P __ ^ „ou 

eight cards. Tlie rest of the cards are put acc^ , , pl,jc 

trfes to match author and boo^ &eh 1^ „ j f,'X« 

and gives him one score point. &c P p,,n (those 

one card. He has an option of drarnng 
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up) or from the pile that is face down. However, if he draws from the discard 
pile, he must take either the top card, or— if he wants one of the other cards-all 
those preceding it. The student who correctly matches all the cards in his hand 
first, \vins. 

The variations of this game applicable to other fields are many. Names, dates, 
events can be matched in history and social studies classes. In science, matching 
names and properties of materials can be arranged. In English and foreign- 
anguage classes, such a game can assist in vocabulary drill, in learning the parts 
shortbf a T'^i!" usage. Other variations could be used in 

and mi's"' °° drama, journalism, psychology, mathematics, and art 

galrs h^'^Tpru^r m commercially prepared 

and “£1000 A" r,-\ j ’ T^csigned for vocabulary and spelling improvement, 

firsT^sv"caris\!;ro™,‘’:-™‘ff ’ P'cp^'c the 

Thus both the stud ""r" ^ 'vould be a worthwhile student project. 

rti:::tdh atcStdti f 

cards for the aame In fa,.? , recognition for talent in making neat 

others may check the items’ f ®*“‘^cnts may select the items for the test; 
a group may elect to cut and klte'^thn’ d^'l'^??’ coverage; and, finally, 
at many levels of inlellechisl ' cards. In this way, many talents ate used 

Card games may also be use7toT«m 

of the cards may be a number “J" sequences or chronology. Thus, some 
object of the student then is to nlu ‘be others a set of historical events; the 
variation might best be nlaved L ' **’' sequential order. This 

foraccuracyasaquick method of i^dMdXtbcrand^^^^^ 

Limitation, of Classroom Game, for Drill 

protects the feelings of the stud^i roen^ers of each team on some basis that 
choose his own team. ^ circumstances should a student 


The spelling bee model of 


pointed out, those who are least '’^commended. As has already been 

ype of problem presented, are those ““^ept at the 

get all the practice. ” down first. Those who know the 

assume that the content or skills games described here all 

3ro a \ei 5 - effective method of makinp d ii carefully chosen. Games 

important that the drill be directed todrd" ' enjoyable, but it is 

n genuine learning. 

1 Riclwrd Ilibojnq a? di. w 

Robert W Mien, Euro C.rd. Corporation, 1966. 

, ria.. The Marct Company, 1967. 
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Review Procedures; Some Generalizations 

Review furnishes the overall structure for retaining learning. Both the 
learning of skills developed through drill and the learning of concepts attitudes, 
and appreciations are joined in a framework of concrete relationships. Tlie 
culmination of a unit in science, for example, might well demonstrate some 
skills with laboratory equipment and materials besides some ideas, fee^gs. and 
sensitivities about the need to conserve natura resources. ^ 

sees how all these learnings belong together, he has an organizing structure that 
helps him hang on to what he has studied. Cn„p nari 

How can teachers regularly provide good opportunities 
of each day’s work should be devoted to it. No student should begin or leas e 
fdass with the loose ends of learning dangling; he needs a chance every day 

to tie things together. opportunity is particularly 

valu^tloseTho iLrn more slowly. “ndl^ 

the class he is now entering. immediate sense of 

Some fields of instruction probably do provme 

organization than others. Mathema previous day. In a 

day’s work progresses rather J jiand, the sequence may 

Problems of Democracy or drama clas , ^joments playing a part one 

depend on long-range understandings some clem p^>^ , 

day but not necessanly enteri g .P j; „ propaganda techniques con- 

in Problems of Democracy, an ""'’f ‘ fdvcrrisii g and consumer buying 
tributes in some measure to aspects of the course arc 

but may soon drop out jLiogics is approached, the earlier study o 

viewed. As the study of political “’X® , p 3 „tomimc technique returns 
propaganda may be pertinent ng™' ^ 

repeatedly in the development n * . minutes before the be 

Review may also end the wor' o students arc much too aware that 

rings are not the time to reSy labeled “The End for Tod.iy’’ and 

the end is near. It is mser to do wor > n,piisl,cd something. 7bc 

which strengthens the student;s sense of hanng 
review may center in such queries a 

How would you Xlme been studying? 

How does this relate to what welme oeei 

Wliat next steps do you see. 
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Review procedures allow excellent opportunities for students to integrate and 
apply knowledge from all areas of their experience to the material at hand. 

The review at the end of the unit is, of course, a larger undertaking. Perhaps 
most difficult of all in this kind of review is the task of involving all students in 
the reviewing and reconsideration. It is essential that slower students be given 
an opportiinit)’ to participate in this important task. 

Probably the least effective review procedure is the recitation, the teacher- 
student response situation, or the oral quiz. In such a situation only the student 
emg quizzed is actively involved; the others are nervously or angrily wondering 
what question will hit them! / t. / 


Review procedmes can be improved. It helps to develop with the class a 
pide for review. The major divisions of study can be established by discussing 
basK questions with small groups and avitli the entire class. 

eo„r Students should be en- 

couraged to try to add personal touches as they looh back on their svork, 

c d file' h S O'™ ohart, his own 

lectlofn’f l 7 S™«='>^^hons couched in his own language, his own col- 
toon of examples and reports-these will serve him better than any "prepared 


develonmentTends*'^1 "o know? A renewed sense of the sequence of 

think aualn of' the It ™ay help to 

work. How did they conWb7e^o'r7t ‘■'O 'ole-playing, the group 

a motion picture a a ' ^ useful to recall some materials: 

of knowledge and Ss"in^a'^' Statients should know the uses 

sponsibilities. wL e 1 thev 7"" “'0)' '■O'V “O" bee adult re- 

Texture" i„ a^ of "Wea '"■'’y “I "Color and 

mathematics, of “Personal Hvele IP. ”™oe, of “Percentage and Interest” in 
How does this unit reSo svL!" ’’7'“' '^““tion? 
last year, i„ elementary schooP ArHculafon''7l’’"''™“7 semester, 

school and with the elemental 77 ■ ? ' ““"'"S >>oth within the secondary 

svhen each secondary-school teacher l onnous at best. It can be improved only 
taught before, uses this knowledcp ’ ^’mself what his students have been 
and reconsiders the old learning litiuhe uot""'"® 'oinforces 

part, esaluation will include' Dar77u ''^^lod to evaluation procedures. In 
>s to appraise broad concents th#^ examinations. If an examination 

t IS luistrating for students to have a I’® °I same quality, 

'yell that they will be quij^ed on annth ‘7,™ "'I'™ ‘'■'T ''‘='y 

''andmg about emphasl is to al the 'P a common under- 
u ents themselves to prepare examination 
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questions, discussion of which can then clarify the remaining problems. It is 
advisable when this is done to include some of the better questions in an examina- 
tion. 


Supervised Study 

Many secondary-school teachers in the academic subject fields plan super- 
vised study for each period. Out-of-school competition for students’ time means 
that often homework is either not accomplished at all, or is done rapidly and 
carelessly. In addition, if students do not know how to study the teacher can 
provide needed guidance only if he is able to riie 

Lclass study time, however, does not mean the last three minutes of the 
period; who Luld even start to study in so short a S»mp e as.gnmenb 

Lried on in the classroom, under the teacher’s watchful eye and helping 
hand assist in translating theory into practice. As the year 

teachers will continue to allow time for /‘“t" w 

develop greater sophistication in their approach and so that assignments m > 

tive effect will be generated that resul^ 

Whether study is to be in or taring the students to 

vision must be emphasized. Supervision P ^P 

use study time in class to advantage. , ■ j often motiration 

Agreeing with the class on the purpose omcjtu ^p^^ 
for using in-class study time is on ^ distasteful 

you’ll just have to do „„.ei.t. A better approach 

enterprise best terminated at the 1 , f (j material being 

is to help students see the ■"•P—jl^^'r^'opportiinity rather than a 
studied, -nien the study time m class becomes an pi 

chore. . , , . .(ndv. Tlie questions to be 

Providing specific things to i,c solved, and infoniiation to 

answered, concepts to be underslCKK . p before the assignment is 

be collected should all be understood by the 

undertaken. List questions cillicr on tlie clialkbrard 

Identifying clearly tlic reasons for study . "Read ibe iic.xl cb.iplcr and 

or on a study-guide worksheet. i*or -ilniosl anv student, a s-agtic and 

be ready to answer questions on it is, 

almost useless kind of direction. ncaicci fo accornplMb ti'C 

Zlclpiiig tlic students set the first five problems 

l>c 


.... . .4n- to get tlic first five problems : 

study task. Suggest, for instance, 5 home.'* Ilcnicnd>cr. 

class, and Ibcn you can coiitiimc and ■ uiiicb more uill 


bowcs’cr, that \* 3 riation in 


student ability 
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accomplished by some than others. Nevertheless, all students can be taught 
to mahe effieient use of the study time provided. 

^ When study time is offered in class, individual supervision should be pro- 
vided. mile the students are studying in elass, the teacher should: 

1 . Walk around the room to observe study habits. 

2. Discuss \sith individual students any study problems that arise. 

3. kVatch how student work is progressing. The teacher may find it 
advisable to call the attention of the whole class to some particularly 
difficult passage or interesting point that should not be missed. He 
mil want to see that full advantage is being taken of the resources 

at are available in school but not at home, such as the room en- 
^cope la, the instructional fadlilies of a laboratory or media center. 

. Ask students about their progress. The teacher should not wait lor 
unfinished or consistently poor work to indicate a trouble spot. 

5. 1 ote different ability levels. All students do not need, and should not 
have the same home-study assignments. 

activity. By anticipating difficulties, observing behavior, 
tribiUe tn positive momentum,” the teacher can con- 

that he ohs'' ^ teacher should be careful to see 

d«S not ererV ;' T™ 

must he sure orderly, working atmosphere. He 

thev have not he “pect students to use materials which 

in?h= dassl^nu 

important to ram ttirdaiH'sdi'cd"'l'*^ ptovuM for in the overall plan, but if is 
interested. Establishing a svceklv uhn 

needed class time for studv the class in allocating 

ning sessions should be a r)rovnm'il"T"i’A 1“"^ P’“"' 

that will be made bv differed I for the different rates of progress 

adimtmenls to rarying student material and that permits 

of •70 minutS esw triL’tAA “ “ “ >’=ve an inVsible 

all for helping students to dnclopstudyrkni”*"'’^ as it is to have no plan at 

Oul-of-Class SUidy 

behavior to life outside the 'clrarromA'f « '*'A P'"Pose the transference of 
in tlic classroom must W. r i ^ ^ transference, what 

sti'c cnts arc asltxlio wort outside the liopefiilly c.\citing. If 

u “Olgrowtli of that reInnnl”'>T “”'X"mcnts, then such hoinc- 

imtless espaienced teachers avon- lli.t classroom experience. 

' ""‘“'""'”’“''°™'‘'''"S'batmakcssen~^^^ 
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What Homeiuorh Is of Any Worth? 

Busywork— in or out of the classroom— is destructive; it develops animosily 
toward schoolwork in general and destroys student confidence in the teacher s 
values. The only homework that is of any worth, then, is homework that is 
genuinely learning work-work that extends meaning and offers reward on its own 

merits. , i it. 

At its best, homework should he "tailor-made for the student, the class, the 
subject and the occasion."’ Realistically, such an accomplishment is impossible 
when teachers deal with groups of 30 or more students. To do so would involve 
countless hours of planning and preparation. It is possible though, to arrange 
homework assignments that are sufficiently flexible for students to adopt study 
and materials to their own needs and interests. Choice of approach, 
to practice a needed skill or review an area of weakness, and P°ss.bil.ty o 
selecting an alternate assignment can *1. 

well as creative solutions. Homework that can be =>«°niphshed m a easonab 
amount of time will allow students a sense 

the teacher is aware that out-of-class work is assigned m other subjects besides 

“™omework of worth is also that which f Zv teS 
of student development. Out-of-class work '''' ' 

students are perfecting study *“ “vorTwithouf supervision will all 

relationships, locate and ’ “tirti^n and maximum per- 

enable the teacher to provide individualized instruction 

sonal development. 


Assignments That Students Will Do 

■ ^or.f Tip will do it. It is that simple. 

If a student sees worth m an assign ether mechanically, 

Certainly, most students will “"’P - others-in order to stay 

or by copying or by sharing m a diyis students become in- 

within the bounds of safety. But the ^ign „i,ieh they see a reason. TIic 
volved and from which they learn is t e the nature of his 

teacher can help students find a reason or understand the nature and 

assignments and through discussion t la ^jnittee assignments; inter\’iews; on- 
purpose of those assignments. GmuP or w magazines, newspapers, com- 

the-spot observations; the use of te e\i Aj^ndance at public gatherings; intcr- 
munity resources; observing a due * pon » possess endless opportunities for 
viewing store managers or relatives, a . avoid the standard, lack- 

assignments that are rich in learning ^ questions, from a textbook, 
luster approach of simply reading, or an^er g h ean be beneficial 

In addition to short-term home^vork, long-rang 

Teaching Tool. Englatood Cliffs, *N.J- 
3 Robert J. Shockley. Using Inc., 196-t. 

Teachers Practical Press, distributed b) 
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and challenging because thej’ demand planning and budgeting of time and allow 
an opportunit)’ for reflective thinking. With this t)’pe of assignment, in-class study 
time permits the teacher to assist students in planning and allotting time out of 
class to do most of the svorlc. This planning will help minimize home situations 
such as these: 

I have to finish reading Moby Diet by tomorrow. Do we have a copy?” 

n ! m . 1 “ tomorrow. Where’s that boolc called 100 

Best Plots.’ 

I Iiare to crate 500 words on being the sole survivor after a nuclear ex- 
plosion. What'll 1 say. Mom?” 

I have to get my Science Fair project in by tomorrosv. Any ideas?” 

lace o in a model of the Parthenon by tomorrow. Do we have any 
sugar cubes? ’ 

or c'uxlccd “Signed, it is extremely important that it be examined 

or ciiccked in some way by the teacher. 

stiJuutin ^ that mate him 

Every dav he nut 'ns tl ""'"n hateful was the way class was conducted. 

H e aerds af t L ‘old us to begin 

eofrSed ».at h in the next day. He nefer 

torn the junk in c\-ery day!" remark about it, but we still had to 

sifSp doinf “if 27 " ‘snored in class: eventually, they either 

ingi ‘—t. or tLy rLrt to 

sidcr bcforcliand"nha't'wcfgbf SfriJl""’ 

Student be judged on bis abiliK- I content and form. Should a 

of presentation or on the sZLc nH predetermined shle 

conformity when tha- sav “Do tl • teachers foster unreasonable 

stifled by such tactics’ How \vn,!i i /** creativity’ and perceptive thinking 

l™cs Joice, c. c. HaveLlufted the worh 

J-nior. cersu. Senior., ugh-echoo, „on.eeeork 

™lurit,. end°fddn™fm'o(“ »’= “Wlity, interest, 

iiulogo changc-in breadth and denll set for students must 

iiiulciils there is genuine “n.lf* !.™T 

f of class! maiiv tcacW to junior high school- 

scliool sssicnn. Ilicrcforc \shat«^r • O" Shades in many 

diould 1>C pljnncd ssiti, extreme asked to do at home 

Ph.mi on itudy si, Hi j, introduced gradiiallv. Em- 

essential and all outs.de assignments must capitalize on 
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such skills if they are to be genuinely effective. Variety is also important; most 
students in the electronic age have short attention spans, junior-high-school 
students especially so. Alternation of tasks, new approaches, change of emphasis, 
and the involvement of hands as well as brains will do much to encourage in- 
terest and learning. 

Unquestionably, homework must be as interesting and relevant to senror-high- 
school students as it is to younger ones. But as students mature— rntellectually as 
well as emotionally-they should be confronted with tasks that go deeper and 
broader in their demands. Increasingly, assignments should allow students to 
consider the problems of daily existence which most of them wtll face on therr 
own in all-too-short a time. Assignments of this ktnd may be rnstrarrrental trr 
reducing the alarming number of drop-outs. Whtle certarn sktlls of study an 
performance will need repeated practice, consideratron of the controver rat and 

universal aspects of all subject areas is f a rellu 

become enlightened, active citizens. Studying ‘^ French ” 

tions is important, of course, but can teachers and students * 

fact that today they are living in what may ^ *V 

great revolutionary periods in history? Discus^ng the ^ ^ns 

Les Miserahles is necessary, hut what about the ‘ 

completing income tax returns, 

functions of the body is important, but ca 

transplants be ignored? 

How Much and How Often? 

Teachers should think twice 

about coordinating therr asstgnmen s "■ balancing them on a crowded 

walking home with 10 or 15 pounds of books or 6 

bus, as many students are forced to do. . educational suicide to 

With the exception of long-range L^t/of-or before-important 

give homework over weekends, hmriedly (if at all), in which 

school activities. The assignment r ,. j (5 nieaning, homework rn 

case the entire exercise rs pointle^. , v 

these circumstances has the same effec as S} 

Developing Home-study Skills 

Although the dreumstaners of c out-of-class study 

use of time while he is there, he also needs gmda^^^^^^ i 

time. Discussion of how students u i record of his activities for a wee 

portance. Asking a student to keep a i of his time he gi^cs to 

translated into a graph, will '”“5|rate r t relationships arc drawn he- 

recreation, emplojinent, ■loafing." and sm y.^^ success in school and his So.ah 
tween what the graph relates an . application to study incrca. , 

beyond, he may be able to determme that, as app 
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probably will his learning. Hopefully, too, students will see clearly from their oivn 
experiences, the necessity of budgeting time. Encouraging college-bound high- 
school students to recognize that rvisc use of time is essential to college success 
should benefit them immediately as well as ultimately. The other students need 
similar help in guiding them to remain in school long enough to earn a high- 
school diploma. Ob 6 

The teacher will also have to discuss with students other conditions that are 
essential for efficient home study. These are: 

Revieiving vvorlc in class to see what, if any, difficulties may be encountered at 
home and checking with the teacher for help in these areas. 

Arranging a specific time and place at home for uninterrupted study. This is 
nr ™PO«ible for young people who live in crowded 

. rganize ^ ”ht infrequent to find young people who, of neceS' 

are nil c piany hours a week, or whose responsibilities in the home 

studLts Others live in situations of emotional havoc. These 

not simply p^4”usTnhuLt! penalize them is 

resnSfv fm of individual coneentrarion and 

raponsibility for one s own learning tasks, and relating of this to later vocational 

methods of Studyffil find TOst’hdDn"** S ^change experiences about the 
Advice from a neer so that students can help one another, 

adult ^ advice from a teacher or another 


Home Environment 

homework. GeneiallvTDMk^^ ^ significant role in the success students have will 
will favor, and even insist nn *lf* comfortable suburban communiti" 

that a .J.. el Ji homework, usually because thev n.kf=l-.nly belie 


will favor, and even insist nn *15' in comfortable suburban communii 

that a great deal of it is a sign I ’ they mistakenly helie 

obtained will aid in college Admission * 

IS evidence, however that nare. evidence to prove this. The 

children’s success thaUheyJll actually do are so eager for th< 

Members of ghcttoes or othn- l ^ ™ Partial or entire assignments for thei 
take homework as an indication of socioeconomic communities also usual 
students are not given homework • ‘“tth'og- In fact, they may resent th 
heves their children are incapable 'of “ “gn that the teacher b 

oager for their children to suracd p/ ' °™'*™ntaged parents are just 

«'* children, however 

mans. Tliey simply 7o ^ 

understand that study space and '^'P They may n. 

T? *° P™'‘='e them; they do not “sential and they may be financial 

ttndy skills; and they ma;noTbraHr,„^™u‘'”.‘° ‘heir children perfe, 

''tves affluent, or disadvantaged stnH ‘hemsclves. Whethi 

vantaged, students a teacher tvill want to work wit 
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parents to help them understand the goals and procedures of the classroom, 
homework included. His job will he to help parents see that homework for the 
sake of homework is destructive; he will also want to have parents understand 
that an absence of homework does not mean “nothing is going on in that school." 
Some avenues for this communication between teacher and parents might in- 
clude PTA meetings, letters to parents, telephone and in-school conferences, and 
home visits. 


Developing Study Skills in Reading 

In addition to the reading suggestions in Chapter 5, it is important to the 
development of study skills that each subject teacher assist his 
to use those particular printed materials that are =>PP™P™ 
and value of the other parts of a book-Htle page, copyright tabb of contend, 
preface, appendix, glossary, and index-in addition to, and 
Ldy of the book are essential. Practical erases m 

sections will make the use of text and reference books " ^ 

Revieiv or instruction in the use of ^“biect-reated resources wall ensum^me 
familiarity with content and use of important aids that f f^'^’jj^lXpter 
to employ on their or™. Reading materials mth an Xito VSl 
headings, and subheadings wiU ^courage s 'j' ^ ^ ■ j^^ping students 

work, in the material "color^arkings as 

learn how to get clues from italics, , P “Surnmary" and “Conclusion.” 

well as in being alert to such words as » 

The SQ3R Technique 

The S03R technique of '“*"X'^X 3 y°tcclin’iquf uskTiIc following 
on der^elopmental steps in studying. 

approach: , nbsenine main headings, illustrated 

Survey: Glance through the =’*^6.""’.^ J s„cli as italics. Skim the 

material and captions, and any editonal 

content of the first and last paragrap is ^ question. For example, 

Question: Turn each heading t Ivor "in a tvping manual can be 

the heading, “Use of the Carriage ' lever?" or “I low may I 

rephrased to “kkTiat are the uses of the camag 

use the carriage return lever? Questions, read to obtain the dc- 

Rcad: Using the purposes established m the ques 

sired information. . rtimolctcd. demonstrate in some un) 

Recite and Review; Wlicn performing a shill, restating 

that understanding has tahen place. i . «-ords. Paraplir.ising «s 

the material as it is, or putting the ma rKuling for infoiin-ition. . a 

especially helpful in certain 

ing brief notes as each section is rca when an entire chapter, sec lo.i. 

It is neccssarj- to review in an expanded 
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work is completed. Look again at the major divisions and think about them, 
trying to see a connection between them and the major topic under which the)’ 
fall, Continue this process through minor divisions. Use whatever notes liave been 
made, checking to be sure that they are in order of development. 

Not only is the S03R technique effective, but it also is timesaving and orderly. 


Other Study Techniques 

need attention in individual subjects are outlining 
( ut on t assign students the stultifying job of outlining chapters in a book!), 
organization and presentation of oral reports, the specific form for uTitten assign- 
m^ s, an t e use of the library for obtaining and using subject-related materials. 

iNotetaking is an important skill that can be practiced in all subject areas. 
1 j made from written or oral sources (the classroom in- 

^ j ^ encouraged to record only significant information— 

Students should also be helped to see the 
If di^e^^"^f notetaking in all their classes and study work. 

tL I Lmtl? q^'°tation mLks for 

when infnrmafi'n^ source completely. All notes should be dated, and 

name the title rom a written source, it should include the author’s 

name, the title, publisher, copyright date, and page number 

spSnTd writtn t”' T k'’ if translating note material into 
of the subject and the particular o? to 

Preparing for and Taking Tests 

The following ,s an outline of how one teacher develops skill in test-taking: 

1. Before the test: 
s. Review 

b. Re-read 

c. Relax 

d. Rest 

materials withyrt ^ attitude. Be on time. Take the proper 

4:S:'rt^r:;';™»"-M^^=notesifpern.itted. 

^ jjjOve oompleted all other iteii. '‘‘”“‘>'*’'‘''5 *=“ ‘Jiffioo't oof 7““ 

studc„r 

oing of'to ym^heyt^^ ‘r'’“ ™ ^egin- 

one that counts. They should also un^ preceding the first 

-dgradfng before 
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RECOMMENDED READING 

Bard, Harry. Homework; A Guide for Secondary School Teachers. Not York; Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1958. A pamphlet designed to help the teacher 

plan efficiently and effectively for homervork assignments 

Bigge, Morris L., and Maurice P. Hunt. Psychological Foundations of Education. 
New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1962. See for sections that illustrate learn- 
ing theories as applied to stated educational purposes nr IIS Henait- 

Bmner lerome S (ed 1. Learning about Learning. Washington, D.C.. HS. Depart 
rnemlf Health,' Edieation, afd Welfare, Office of Education, 1966. Reports on 

Fry^irffief r" O"- Charles E. 

^^Zrili tot. In" particularly lucid presentation of educational pro- 
cedures, with extensive bibliographies. Rinehart 

rtaew of ReseaidC Elementary 
School Journal, 60, January 1960. 212-224. Atherton Press, 1968. Pre- 

Kranyak, Robert. How To Teach Study 

sentation of study-skill basics. Guide Journal, 57, April 1968, 8-9. 

McGaugh, James L. •‘Learning and f J,njng arc associated with nciv 

Presents changing concepts of how memory and 6 

insights gained from the “‘'?“meacber- Guided Study and Horacivork. 

Strang, Ruth. What Research pys to the ' ,,;5 ro^^„vs the research 

wLhington, National Wu^on A^^^^^ 

relevant to study and homework, with recomni 
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The materials suggested here arc intended be be used as playful ways of engaging 
students in learning aetivitics. Some of them ini'olve immediate learning while others 
can be used as departure points for creative activities. 

Armom, Richard. Twisted Tales from Shabespeare. New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc.. 

■ McGrasv-Hill, Inc., 1958. 

■ "f,, e “ New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., I960. 

■ ' ^ Columbus. Nesv York: McGrasv-Hill, Inc., 1961. 

■ p ‘^" Started with Hippocrates. New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc,, 1966. 

Cliffs nT Infamous Second Lines. Englewood 

Clitts, N.J.; Prenhce-Hall, Inc., 1966. 

oT Children. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 

BoramL n f t Bill Mauldin 

~ BefoTd La^ZrV Scribner’s Sons, 1965. 

American^itoatureNaThrill^TSi^'AlY' Blair. Fun with 

quizzes that can provide fun and 

literature, plays and movies. “"‘*''^*“'*'"5 of adults’ and children s 

PrSbn^I TeKhm."®'''^' ''''®"*y Morning: Canada’s Magazine for 

Cook, Earnshaw, and Wendell R d 

setts Institute of Technology Pr^ Boston; Massachu- 

to baseball and an attack on romr ^ i i application of probability theory 
Dodge, Lo^vell CreaHvl A Baseball strategy. 

Ser;iccs. ^966 Durhani. N.C. : Youth Educational 

GrOTb'""’’ '*“*"* interests'”""”^ classroom situations that 

Random Hous ™In^” 966 ^”a W?’' Miserable. New York: 
and misery. ® designed to ensure failure, rejection, 

1 *”'^”od,"d'epS'’i„ The miseries of 

I ffee, Al. Snappy Answers to Sfnnfrl n is . . and captions. 

of World Literature, Ini 1968 American Library 

with obvious answers. Illmtraf<»el humorous responses to questions 

most with space for additional ones to be '"""r""’ several answers and 

Lmmson, Leonard Louis. S Left Ha 

and Macmillan, Inc., 1966 A Bhntionary. New York: Crowell-Collier 

Plariul second look at Iv; “I'anbon of 5000 ”hip definitions” that lake a 


that take ; 
are the 


- - ..auLiiiman, inc., 1966 A r-niu r'iew rork: (Jrowel 

Plariul second look at 2ri 'T “BiP definitions” thal 

work of celebrated humorists. *''' definitions included 

IS. Georsc T'l, r\ * • 

Book Sen-ices, 1967^ A iomSit^^ Scholastic 

MacDonald. Dwight (ed.). f “advertising” to "zoo.” 

> aies. An Anthology from Chaucer to Beerbohm- 
266 
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and After. New York: Random House, Inc., 1960. Parodies on and from a wide 

sampling of English and American writers. , ci 

Price, Roger, and Leonard Stern. Mad Libs. Los Angeles: P™e, Stern, Sloan, 1960. 

. Sooner Mad Libs. Los Angeles: Priee, Stern, Sloan, 1962. Stones songs, and 

rhymes with blank spaces where key words should appear. Instant success in 
teaching parts of speech. 

. Monster Mad Libs. Los Angeles: Price, Stem, Sloan, 1965. 

Qninto Lingo. Emmaus, Pa. Every issue presents stores m five languages, puzzles, 
and articles concerned with language development and us^e 5 

"/■' '■ '-r *s: t.. iS 

to™:’Ssh, French, Spanish, Italian, and German. Also contains sections 

on word origins and other language-rclat^mfonMmn.^^ Cookery, Drinkcry, and 

Rosenberg, Jay F. The College Alumni Association, 1965. 

Housekeepery. Portland, Ore.. ^ the evtra ingredient of humor. Uses 
Household hints and recipes, all with the extra B 

branching program index. Very intererting. Home) and Adelante, 

HO^, Rinehart .d 

''''"'Tenlns: Snoopy (Snoopy, Com= Home) and ^ Wimton^'ln™ l‘9\°9! 


Can Do’lt; Ckarhc BrotvnrN^w Yorb 

Scientific American. Even* issue has a p ^ 

and games. ^ F,Ve Languages. London: Wolfe 

The Insult Dictionary: How To Be J ,ujy interesting to those who 

Pnhlishing, Ltd., 1966. How to make language stun) 

may not ordinarily be interested. p , York: Something Else 

Williams, Emmett. An Anthology of Concrete poctry-wnting a 

Press, 1968. Highly creative approaches to terse 
semantic, visual, and phonetic game. 



Individual Differences 

difficult, discouraging, 
desirable 



more round." The \vord-‘‘eiteV" • i \ ^ '* 

includes the concept of differm ^ ™ndness. And "unique” 

admitted that while'no^lll '’“'ngs. as against circles, it must be 

people who do differ to a mnl ='“■ ever, there are some 
people. Among these are ohWn ^tent in some way or other from most 

(leaf, the crippled, or those with piiysical handicaps; the blind, the 

hut equally significant differs other physical impairment. More subtle, 

vcr\’ slow, uho find anv intS^^ which affect intellectual functioning, 
people from those who can impossible are very different 

peers; so, also, are the oconle ^^h ^ expected intellectual tasks of their 

eapacih is so much greater thT tremendously bright, whose intellectual 

tl'osc uho are distincHvelv ''different.” There 

early hfe-by family difheulttsT^V' ^ ™ >'“1 i" 

“"cjcclion or by sadistic parcnlslth^^^T■'”'^'*’^ malnutrition, by neglect 
'' ' ' gcncrallv expected reactions nf ™’''*'°nal responses rarely coincide 
>l.csc sfudentsle "diS "• 

JMost of them come to school, and many of 

268 
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them will be in the average secondary-school classroom at some time. The teacher, 
therefore not only must be equipped with a repertoire of skills and insights to 
understand and deal with the educational problems of students rvithin the 
“normal range" (whatever that is), bnt he also must have the shlls and under- 

standings to cope with those who differ. _ 

In thi chapter, some of the kinds of problems created by the prev.ously named 
differences, and some of the ways teachers can deal with them, mil be discussed. 
It must be remembered, as a caution, that there is a vast and growing literature on 
the different, or exceptional, student, mat can be presented bere .s only an 
introduction. The teacher would be well advised to look '“'“’er into the teiature 
of the exceptional student, particularly if there are 

teaches. All that can be done within the short space allotted in b-s bccU^sJo 
sensitize the future teacher to the many facets of the P™ble>n o d If 
adolescent so that his own actions do not add more burdens to an already 
troubled, or troubling, individual. 

What It Feels like To Be Different 

One can only understand how a 

knows how he feels about his differenc . available which describes 

that makes him act as he does. Fortunately res^r h rs available 

the psychological climate in /eej conspicuous. If the student 

Students who deviate markedly fro markedly behind in his school 

is exceptionally bright, exceptionally s * difference. Consequently, 

performance, he feels that everyone e s thougli to say, ‘TH tell you alt 

these students are often either very aggr i , as though tr)-ing 

about myself before you can find ou , v really see them. In either 

to shrink into a psychological "hem nob^^^^^^^ , 

case, the shyness or aggression shou , .„ij overreact to them and tlnis make 
Accepting differences does not mean f 

the “different” student feel are more likely to be sensitive 

Individuals who are different from ntelv to respond in .an unexpected 

than the average. Even the very dull student .s hkelv 

way to what he considers undue a«enttom only 

Tliis heightened sensitmty is also to ,n„ch like mdividinls 

groups. In many ways those mth special p j of ,],c student. 

in a Lnority group Tl.e tmeher, an-arc Hnd to a black 

often overriicts. In the same ‘b%"b‘ , ,callv bear the slndait any 

student in an attempt to show , °“eptcd by the petson tou-..rd wbon 

prejudice. Yet this excessive kindness niav be seen in n study of nipi 

it is directed. Another ."Z « c injurccl individual nuiitcd not 

veterans. Tlie research showed m ',f I,e were blind nr aipplck 

of all to have others face bis mpincs 

, canids 

1 Ewing Gotiman. Sligma. Enslcnnod 0.(11. n.| 
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he did not want others to ignore this condition, but neither did he want pity 
because he was handicapped.^ 

Any fcind of exceptional endowment has significant repercussions in the whole 
life of the student. Both very bright and very dull students pose special problems 
to their own families. Often these students have been overprotected by their 
parents, who have sought to smooth the path for them. Tliis sort of treatment 
iiiay be all very well in the home, but the total effect on the individual is to keep 
him a child far longer than his classmates. 

extreme are those young people whose parents have found such 
differences more of an irritant than anything else. Unquestionably, these 
studenls are more trouble at home. Some parents respond by rejecting and 
neglecting them This in turn may result in serious personality repercussions in 
the slow learner.^ 


■ differences is probably more apt to produce heightened sen- 

^tivity than are differences that one can hide. A bright child can “act dumb" (as 
def2t^Tf.e\^n 3 deformed hand cannot hide this 

attached to it- thp™* ^ ^ and the more intense the social significance 

or KceptfoL% rio,rs™dLt''m Mceptiorrally fast 

sume a normal endowment iliil^mSs suggests life choices that pre- 
leact so neeativdv to wh > perplexed because some students 

beyond their scope or beneath thei^ KTr^^T^ completely 

ample, may scom^vhat aunears tori superior student, for ex- 

these students is directlv^affecteH h'"”’’ ^iMons, The motivation of 

exceptional students shouW stiidv th ^ ?°f''Sett'ng. Thus, the teacher who has 
goals they can accept as meaningL aTd rel^nablr “P 


Educational Situation of Slou, and Fast Learners 

ii’Ore "normally” are tlfeir is of any group of people, th( 

? given age group, there L distributed. If schools regain all oi 

Ifigh. There is no wav to eUmi all the way from very low to verj 

high or very low are eliminafpd" Wi. *Ii! “"less the people who rank very 

ball, or reading a book all neonlp ' P^^ying a violin, throwing a foot- 

same amount of time Some wdl i^v”? ^ cannot make the same progress in the 

‘France, some ^ven with 

"ArmyMrf-, ^ '’“S'Xs others climb quickly. 

Rehabiliririoa of 
M»fortane. Washington, DC.: Office of the 

P-hlenis with Exceptional Chil- 
(Eom-ninth VcbooV, Part “ildren. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
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As a beginning teacher, you might think of your own capacities. Where doe 
your greatest weakness lie? In physical dexterity? In the fine arts? Now think 
of some fellow student teacher who is very skilled m the area where you are 
weak. Could you ever, no matter how hard you tried, reach the same degree o 

If all children are retained in school, two choices are open: (1) to require that 
all children attain the same minimal degree of proficiency in the same ™oun o 
time, retaining for additional time those who cannot attain f 
to expect differences in achievement and pr mstmction these fences 
while keeping students of the same age together for various general activities. 

In genLl! American elementary schools follow f 
nractiL has been hotly assailed but just as warmly defended. 'Vhatoer the 

Centsadvanced-it^shighlynnli^ 

tLs the beginning teacher can expect varying achievement at the same grade 

a . c ^ TTip ncademic course often intimidates the 

Some selection occurs, of course. 1 he a ‘Veneral” courses 

slower students, so that they choose courses. Self- 

of study. The bright students hc^vever. Some 

selection does not always work as “"’P,? jjgtory curriculum when their 
students are doggedly enrolled in a ^ And in the smaller high 

capacities are far below J„t students nor enough teachers to 

schools, where there are n her " Hon cannot occur, 

establish separate courses of study, this kino or 

To Croup or Not To Group 

one Of the -s most b.^ ^^t. m — 

=n. 

clear-cut answer; personal teenngs 

ing school policy. , . jj ^^rtual agreement. Students mt i 

At one extreme of the discussio . ■ j„h-scliool atmosphere. Usually such 

very low IQ’s can hardly work m the reg _ g elementary years, and with 

children have been put in special ** ^5 n,„cl, instruction as they can 

special teachers and equipment a\ the cquimlcnt o cig i 

comprehend. What is to happen to them provision 

grade in chronological years is no . .^j, ^al mental deficiency, imi ar y, 

for students of secondary-seliool rarely found in the regular c ». 

young people with -P"’"' ™'’' ' 

room. Blind, deaf, spastic. 

_;li L 1 ir, enrri 


OUlui I" uik. ivk,*—- - 

irippicrl youth arc taught 

X all the rest of the yonng^^ 

What is found in the '‘rg'-'f), f The rending range "“1 ™ 

Tire lO range may be from -0 ^ PJ^,, one class. It r, no exaggea-."'- 

near.iliTtcracv to mature reading abihty-anil 
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to say that at any given time a tenth-grade teacher may be teaching youngsters 
whose intellectual de\'elopment and concomitant shills range from fifth grade to 
the college level.-* 

Whether the teacher is aware of it or not, attitudes toward those who will 
perform better, as against those from whom one does not expect special aptitude, 
will be conveyed to students. An ingenious research study showed that teachers, 
without any obvious overt signs of paying special attention to certain students, 
actually did encourage the progress of students (selected at random) who had 
een supposedly identified as late bloomers.”® The findings indicate that without 
t e teachers even being aware of it, they did produce unexpected growth in the 
specially identified students. Since these students were actually picked at random, 
there was nothing in their previous record to indicate that they would show any 
^cqitional improvement. Yet they did. One can only conclude that it was the 
teachers expectations that made the difference. 

Reports such as this, and other research on grouping, make one seriously ques- 
lon e an s 0 pouping practices which label one group "smart” and another 
in s group that is expected to be smart will perform as expected 

exnerHt'r^ srices, e group that is told it is not doing well, will live up to such 
^imnn Ih 1 adequate work. While it is undoubtedly true that 

^ very limited intel- 

measures tn iZ extraordinary' abilities, it is also true that tests or 

real differences T * another are not reliable measures of the 

A person who "tests” poorly may 
good performance l/ motiv-ation and drive to demonstrate 

fitted with their valne''^^ instance, that when promised rewards that 

dfa g“ -^0 previously did"^ poorly on tests could 

iTstl"' the 

Finally, middle-class Dmddi"™ *•'’ “1 inya as a group.' 

middle-class children Dick t" .'™'tl™lal, but important, things which 
ment give them a main richer environ- 

rathcr than innate abilitv wh ^ 'I""' rneasure these kinds of attributes, 
shon-n a close co„S w and again, research has 

practices: the “better class" grouping 

nt comes from the “better-class" home. AH 

^ ^ Inct /9W*ChIpiCT^l”^' Efceptjona/ Individual Englewood 

I^inclurl i^^inal.on in the C/assroom. Nerv York: Holt, 

« vgmalion: Comments on the 'pwrJ, i ” “ujpert, and Carol Guinpert, “Tire Teachers 
1968. 2U25. P*>chology cf E^tation" The Urban Revierv, 3, Sep- 

'"(lacncc npo„ Lemi,-„g. Cambridge, Mass.: Harsard Univer- 
" ’• Inc.,”?™™'* ^H'mentar)- School Children. Nesv York; John 
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these factors create doubt about abflitj'’ grouping based on test results or even 
teacher appraisal. 

There are differences other than intellectual. One seems to be talking about 
intellectual differences only when he talks about homogeneous versus heterogen- 
ous classrooms. Yet this is only one of the important differences among people. 
Some people are very talented musically; should they be m special classes in 
English and mathematics? What about people with superb gifts in art and 
design? Isn’t this a good basis for separation? Obviously, no one would suggest 
that either of these talents is an adequate basis for separate classs m ah subjec s. 
But there are special classes for the musically and artistically gifted -Hius, such 
differences can he expressed-through choice of subject matter. In the same 
one can talk sensibly about marked differences m mte lectual ^ 

kinds of choices which are provided for the student body do, in ^ 

to reduce heterogeneity. Obviously, those without “ 

are not going to take trigonometry. Nor will the artistically illiterate sign up for 

of electh.. although far from 

does tend to riake secondary-school -^'a^stooms progress.re y rnorH^^^^^^ 

In the basic courses, those required of all li sh IV 

my shouldn’t the academic college^preparato^^^stud^^ h^ 

together, instead of taking their adr-ance g chosen may auto- 

mediocre? In some schools this is . have a similar vocational 

matically place a student in all classes wat os English or social 

goal. All the commercial students are a^g required vocational 

Ldies classes. AH vocational students hkernse take their requ, 

courses together. . _ u,;. tind of organization have 

The limitations, as well as the advantag , ,i,c separation 

been argued in the professional literatiue. o vocational, commercial, and 

makes the academic students into sno s w i c happen in a mixed 

general students feel socially inferior. ’’Doesnt the same tn g 

classroom?” ask the proponents. „,,nqpnt 

“But it doesn’t have to," is the answenng arg 

School systems vary, and the practice wi alternatives completely 

argument. But the issues ate not clear-cut; nor are 

satisfactory. 1,1 nsk thcmschcs is: “Have I crct been 

One question prospective leachcre s lOii j„ such a 

placed in a ‘slow’ group? H not, do 'n 

group?” should nolc wlial nici.il or cllmic 

In obser^•ing school grouping „ Because of an iulicntancc of 

groups tend to be in the “top" or ®,us,cring in inner city slums. N^m 

inadequate schooling, plus dispropoitioi schools. I cachets o 

youngsters arc apt to be placed m slow see • may be ■ 

pereetc Negro students as less able, "to q.e mid I9fAs, for m- 

even nonexistent. In the Washington, 
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stance, most of the students in the basic, or lowest track, were Negro. Supposedly 
this vyas the result of screening on a variety of IQ tests. Investigation showed that 
a majority of these students had never been tested. Were they so grouped because 
they just “looked dumb’'?_or perhaps because they “talked poorly”? Similarly, 
students from bilingual backgrounds — Cuban, Mexican-American, Puerto-Rican 
-are often to be found in greater proportion in lower tracks.* The student who 
begins with a deficit, whether it is real or in the eye of the beholder, is then 
labeled as a person with less ability, given less chance to be challenged by able or 
more culturally sophisticated students, and doomed, therefore, to a lifetime at 
the bottom of the heap. 

The overgrading of girls which is discussed in Chapter 14, must be guarded 
against m any system. Where homogeneous grouping is practiced, there are 
a mos imaria y more girls in the top sections and more boys in the lower sec- 
^ 3re on the whole more stupid than girls, 

^nd passive, their previous school records may be 
problems, which are in reality a testing of 
md '"f°Sn>zing the behavioral differences in school Ltween boys 

be m^re wat ^'hools are beginning to 

by such a swtem^"”^? it ' of talent are probably defeated 

intergroup relations tghoTthItZ™!“' 

testing as it nmv school systems have abandoned mass ability 

developed. Tlirough trial and'e^ or more adequate measures of potential to be 
try to Lse s S T’ V’ “"d ‘^=d,ers work together to 

"not good ” “oh Sem b'’° or 

*'rongthsandmotivations;oL7hembrappL7r®''“‘ 

for AcSl!:cWefli; d-ussed as cue of the trends 

his own level of work „ ' " *‘“dent is more able to find 

‘’■rough the educita:; fresT'S"',"”^’ P^^^ross at his own pace 

students have very fciv choices also bln ' ’'‘S’' 

th7n merely limited ^ adequate pathways for 

on class lines: the UDward'-llliKT”^* formidable, however. Many are based 

(or lack of it) that would nnp ' ^ middle-class parent resists classification 

petition withCtrchUdl thus open com- 

of education— that the schools ^^‘tist concept of the role 

providing for “those others" reinf ^ tbe very able although 

-'"•-gonism ,0 schXs7::^°;^“r"rfP'-Kces. 

^ s also in a number of instances resulted 

1V6S^ Sr ''“'““I""? P“P'b in Nnw Y„l Ci,y.~ Thr Urb,, R„;e.v, 3, SepKwber 
Hichird Lcu-a “<; • t r- ’ > t- 

%«. 1, Fsll 196S. sS' ““”‘™ B*ni„ lo Mexican Amcicansr- CVd RigbU 
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in rcscsregation in the schools by placing most of the Negro students in slow 
or special sections, while most of the white students arc placed m advanced or 
•'better” sections. Such a practice is bound to cause resentment and anger, anr^ 
is one of the school’s contributions, unfortunately, to social unrest and social 
disorganization. Yet fears of racial mixing may override other considerations in 
the ntinds of the public, and in the practices of some educators as well. 

While newer procedures and new sensitivity to mdividiial students may p o 
duce better solutions than abilitygronpiug prospective teachers 
to deal with groups of mostly “slow” students, or mostly able s udents, as 
as to work with groups varying greatly in ability, interest, and motivation. 

Teaching the Sloiv Learner 

™ay. more yourrg ^ f 

— s in the same penod of time. 

group, even i they are Vbig, bulky^adol^ 

It is unwise, the argument goes, to keep a d g, > 

just because he has not learned to rw ^ ^ f But the con- 

One can discuss the merits and “^mbe'jrlnot spell words more 

sequences result in classrooms where lemember a simple set of direc- 

diffieult than eat or dog and some are unab e to rememO 

tions, to file things alphabetical y, o ° P learners because of factors 

It must be remembered that some stude 
other than limited intellectual capacity. 

Janice was accepted by her 

not very bright. She seemed to have boubk About the mid- 
read very well; and, in general, seem observing her rather closely, sug- 

dle of her high-school career one L very nearsighted. Classes 

gested that her eyes be tested, „ad the blackboard for the first 

svere given her, and Janice “fthout tiring quickly. Her problems 

time. Moreover, she could read her booUr^^^^^^^ ^ getter-than-average 

did not disappear overnight, but by g 

student.' , , 

not really be aware he has a 
A person with poor hearing or ^5 slightly fuzzy just as he 

defect He may assume that everything, either. One student, 

does, or he may think most out, b^ds really do sing! 

when given a hearing aid for the ^ „any more boys than girls, an im 
In the case of color-blindness, ^fty or insolence, but a genuine 

ability to select the right color may not be stup 
lack of perceptual discrimination. 
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Identifying the Slow Learner 

Tliere is a stereotj'pe of the dull: the student whose face looks empty, 
with no spark of life in his expression. He rarely responds to the moods of the 
class. When other youngsters are laughing at a joke, the dull student has not 
understood what it was all about. He is the last one to open his book, has usually 
forgotten pencil and paper, usually does not know the assignment, and cannot 
follow the teacher’s directions. 

However, this dull look is not so typical as generally believed. The slow 
learner can often be a very happy, gay, extroverted person. His sense of the world 
is t at it IS a relatively simple, pleasant place. He may be less worried than other 
ecause he understands fewer of the consequences of his own actions, 
at appears to be irresponsibility may actually be a more restricted view of the 
'vv?-' , when classroom tasks are appropriate to their 

a * yes, s o\y earners can be the happiest, most pleasant, best-adjusted students 
in the class^ Since most teachers tend to be concerned about the larger world and 
aware of the many problems that life presents, such attitudes may seem out of 
rtipcf* Vi unnatural to them. Some teachers may go so far as to try to make 
yomgsters worried and anurous, since they feel that it is not 
helte to ‘e These teachers would do 

rather thai?tn t™"r between slow learners and themselves 

ratMr than to try to remake the students. 

treated Sh Idn'd '“PO"sive to personal attention. If 
treated wrth krndness, he freely responds with greater effort in school tasks. 

class. The teacher^di.m'*^’ United States history 

AIthou«h there wi. reason for this when she checked the records, 

b n '«‘'veen the two gtrls, Alice had 

her younger sister ” thn j . .i. * enough to be in the same grade with 

the same class.” ’ = teacher, “without the added torture of being in 

Alice. She w”fa7^orn’^* high school and there just wasn't any other class for 
giggled an/tL "d ZV ?*"'■ did her Lmework. She 

Nothing worked. One day SeTrache/’ eh’' “™“ed, frowned, berated. 

usual. Instead of returning the r b S“neing up, saw Alice scowling at her as 
Alice seemed eomS.^at warm, friendly smile- 

l^ack to work, too From rin* w” ^be ivent 

Alice, although noVhecom ne^ ''' ■=“>■ ^ Alice. And 

requests and generally more eoopemfre ™ 

bclow normal mental processes\v contact with people of average or 

by his broad education the fp i ^ i. selection of the teaching profession, 
ucatron, the teacher has put himself in a "superior” group of in- 
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dividuals. Probably it is only \vitli people of similar advantages that tas as- 
sociated closely for many years. It is therefore often extremely difficult for the 
teacher to grasp the way in which the average or bclow-average mind karns. 

Sometimes Lotional troubles impede learning. ConHict m ftc home or poo 
adjustment to age-mates mabes the world so urrpleasant or “ ** “*"? *^ 
strident cannot, no matter how hard he tries, take in very much of the ™t“al of 
the classroom. Sometimes students have had some bitter ^ 

and, X than feel that terror again, refuse to take an -t-e role in the class- 

fcrently, thinks differently. He can retain H^may be able to 

attitudes, feelings, and emotions responXafhe did. Ab- 

report his reactions, but has little insig i -n/concrete situation to another 
stractions ate difficult for him; he "'®' generalized connection be- 

conerete situation, but cannot very often make the genera 

tween them. 

Precautions in Teaching Slow Learners 

Intelligence has many f ” 

be very slow in arithmetical reasoning. . become confused when 

to the orderly sequence of xhc teacher must exercise great 

asked to see relationships in socio g a slow student in all 

cate in assuming that the slow- earn g students, it must not 

classes. Although this assumption is ^ should be opportunities 

be applied indiscriminately to all. In ai^ « ,j abilities to 

for all types of abilities to be rewarded, as well 

succeed. -jpnUfies a slow-learning student will suggest t lat 

Frequently the teacher who clerical and business rain- 

he be given a chance to do Tire teachers of these holds are 

ing classes, or be put in music and art for the mishts or 

likely to begin to feel that of dealing with slow students is a 

the stupid leftovers of the sc oo . 

mistake for two reasons. , ^ven the fine arts, require less 

First, this policy assumes that *|>'= Actually, it takes a high degree of 

native ability than other n^demic con A ^ '“rt’hc 

rather special kind of intelligenc necessarily mmn ’ 

good draftsman. The lack of 7“ ^Aal areas. It is untenable to as 

flow student will be more ' ji„„ he will be interested and do well 

that because a student does poorly m reading, 
mechanical tasks. 
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Second if the slow learners are moved completely into the so-called vocational 
courses, they are prevented from having as broad a cultural background as those 
with greater verbal ability. The slower student is mote likely to tun into conflict 
mth society than other students simply because it is so difEcult for him to under- 
stand Its complexities. It is therefore mote important, rather than less, that he be 
given a full share of education in the basic courses that lead to social understand- 


The Background of the Slow Learner 

a nl-ice ‘ v school has become 

these These Ta embarrassment, or all of 

behind earivi fodnre before; usually they started falling 

r^mrchS tw -k-school career. For reasons not yet understood by 

Se™?so„ " s "’“a Shis classified as mentally retarded, 

slow student Conf 1 ^ i!°[ into the background of the 

nformatt aS chor^;™ turns up valuable 

the S; ted rate fit ^ho'v where the inability to progress at 

views is deserfbed in Chapter ,7 "*°'™*'on. (The procedure for student inter- 

no time should*'thi'* tethetw T student’s problems. At 

Understanding and accentina the St 'hsapproval, or censure, 

a prerequisite to glingttlht Ltt t' “ 

liave his osvn protective eYnlalif Probably the student will 

spurious rationalizations to keepWm °fm failure, built on a variety of possibly 
should not take this self nmfp. ™ facing damaging truth. The teacher 
explanation andXf S h' should accept the student’s 

that the teacher and the student together 03 ^^""*“" problem 
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range of ability levels. teachers who have classes with a wide 

possible. Whenever the slow ^ much a part of class activities as 

ef fte class work, he shoS br7 “"‘ribution to any aspect 

many ermnds, perform many cIerS'^n?Ln?“™“>' to do so. He can run 
for review eames arf ™ routine tasks around the room. 

Make available special materials fn “ timekeeper, shelf-straightener. 

'“dmgs, problems should Simplified textsf special 

or the slower student.Tt is of time by the t4her 
should be helped to Icam ®'' ’“*P I”™ “ul of mischief; he also 

“ emphasis. Since so much of classroom work requires 
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some reading facility, the slow learner, or the student who has not learned to 
read very well and is therefore often considered a slow learner, needs particular 
help and attention. Special materials geared to lower reading levels are begin- 
ning to appear for secondary-school students. Professional reference books and 
journals often have reviews of such material. The lihranan or the eurnculum 

coordinator of the school may be able to help Wmatenal. pi„„nnn, 

Provide a variety of learning activities. This is a^d S 

but it is particularly important in one where the range of talents and skil 
I great. Ah students cannot learn throngh 

on! student a chance to learn may be of no help to ™“*en The slmv terner 
^^Develop grLp work in the classroom. 

;o 

their handling of the material. ones may appear 

lEr! !n r^roup, A often show that they, too, have grasped 

‘"pm^ld^t^Xhere ^ of 

teacher becomes ™P='“^f ^"\“7to ask'the question that was just answered, 
to get the point, I* bor the handicap that restricts such students 

The teacher must constantly remember tue p 

and treat them with consistent pati^dg^^ , 

Have some of the more able , ,.ns the most of the talents 

slower students. Used judiciously, this P'^“ ^ n of the burden of in- 
of both very fast and very slow f Z same time it provides 

dividual instruction off the teacher s ™ 

a chance for the slow learner to “P ' ^ften as possible, pointing out his 
Discuss the student’s progress with ^„nsses Wliere grading is on an 

strengths and being realistic =■’’«“^“„"sl.ion tor the slow student 
absolute level of achievement it is imp i.jhed by individual con- 

the inevitable low grade. This can best be acco p 

feiences. . . ^ __ examination that is designed to give 

Plan to give, from time to lime, a o ^ Despite our position that current 
the slow learner a chance to get a go inadequate, the teacher still must 

grading practices arc inherently un students by including 

face giving grades. He can ^^Ctpmblcms on the study sheet. 

Mcai ^n#»chinn^ in tests or some ry 


■ Un be a person like Susan, f kimv 
I hadn’t really understood what it , joeilc and really no bother 

thL she wasn’t ':-e,y bright but f 

One day I gave a test that I ^mbacd that sometimes a class gels a h 
about class morale and had rem 
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erepvnc does get a good mari on a test after a series of pretty tough quizzes. 

" ' "f"* P'^'^P-ired for Susan’s reaction when I returned the papers. She 
looked at her paper, pnazled. Then she flushed and put it away. It had, I re- 

awhvaldf’ " a T' /'■ “P *“ ’”y landing Hiere rather 

anlsvardly and shyly Mrs. key, ’ she said, “I thu.k ,nu made a mistake, I got 

mLr” HeT“' , Ir”"’ "S'd- That was a good 

aotr sl f “f'' ““"'y- She /ust g/oived, "Why, that's the first B I 

I hue seen snerf '' ' ^ 

heart “‘i 'alt sueh a pang in my o,v„ 

The Slow Learner in the Homogeneous Class 

Admittedly, the p'r^lems'atc nln c °^ ’aamets a challenge; others dread it. 
interest in classroom work partfcult"rin^ir'‘^“? 
often characterized by a geTCml anath . I„ l “ 

on the teacher’s patience^ ^ progress makes severe demands 

difficultir 0? need 'remS'iarr"l 'Ti'"r''‘ '’"S'"'' students who have behavior 

counseling they may disrupt tearIhg>oVemyone“" 

suggestionTmay pm^^sefuk'''’"’'"^''''’’ ''"'■ents, the following 

The selection of text materi-il ic nf 

text material that is written fnr e,^} i ^ It is important to find 

Some teachers experiment bv wrth° which is considerably simplified. 

t«ts not used in the elementarv seWl^"^ ""T Sometimes elementary 

folders. If the standard text is too difliodh"f*’' 'r“j“P 

he tried. Altliough these are wrirte f ^ students, current materials may 
the pictures, tlie higher interest level ’I' “nd'cnce, the popular style, 
as well as reading limitations Mnrl. overcome reading reluctance 

A' camful'’''" ' 

Mornrally one select materials'll™* “ndertaken early in the term. 

. a class of slow lcamercon.r,°'“‘' P’nnnmg for teaching; 

rading assignments arc planned shonuT'h’''' pruned. Whatever 

0 tliat students do not become h^f, far enough apart 

paragraphs of ter^ >' discouraged. However, avoid be- 
P»n has been ".issed.^n.^Sj ^ '>’=''i°ns that the 

dim T “ftor refiertim " “P’^^tion and go on to the next 

W;'l“"“P'-'>-^dit;vorfc‘’'''' “““ wroach to the 

r;;;^ S.„de„ts w.th a reading handicap 

P oh.ibly considerably less than n ' *'“>■ “n read, their writing 

"nccmration is given LTh ™ Spelling will be a pmble,^ ulsf 

of words used frequently. Tire procedures so 
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well described by John Holt, and by Fader and McNeil, « should be utilized 
to develop writing skill with slow learners or those who have never felt tree 

‘“a™ rarning activities and content are selected, the teacher must devise some 
way for fhe students to gain a sense of achievement. Perhaps they can build a 
model stage or make a relief map or mount some common moths. School success 
is a rare experience in the lives of slow learners. Tire more they can ^penence 
success that is genuine, worthwhile, and truly their own, the more rvrlhng the, 

of drawing out the real-life class materia . ctudent Given a 

The slow learner can and should work a full 

chance, he too wants to mate somet mg ° teacher is on his side. Never 

measure of ii’leltetnal limitations of the group; this is 

make snide comments about th 

destructive and unprofessional. T1 

helping these students learn in short before, when three or four 

self-confained. To recall what ’“^"asking a gilat deal of limited intelligence. 

other elasses have already intervened, kg instnictions. 

Patience is perhaps the teache times. It mav take every bit 

the most elementary ideas, must lambasting the dull class if 

ofself-controlforfhehrighfcrfcachcrfctep^ 

he has explained ", ,,l, both student and teacher, it is more 

essential point. For the men concept can be presented 

useful to think of the variety o nn) ijsinv sonic ol tlic more interesting 

and the many ways relearning ran be g ■ “ 11) will help im- 

“fun” ways of organizing drill and rCMcr t 
measurably. 

Tcachingthe Fast Learner 

Consider tlie following students: 

„ / Miss Broun h.is finished cvpl-iining llw 
Jolinnv has all the answers , f ,;,c .atomic honih, his hami is 

contribution of Einstein to the deselopment 

In-” No\cm}>cr l‘'(> • 

wjolm IloU. ••How Twclic.' Make C'..Hr™ ,„“l‘ ',l5 bnel: ro.l Hinwl N r.to 

pp. 50-61. (Bsteiishccosengc of 'sunig ae^rt c I 

a„J niton n. M^Ncl. Hooked on Bools. Iro, 

Sons, 1966, pp. 27—i-i- 
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waving wildly in the air — he is ready to launch into a vivid, accurate, rapid 
half-hour lecture of his own on E = me-. 

AnnabeJIe never has to study. Her papers come in with the regularity of a 
ticking clock; neat, polished, perfect. She has an aloof and bored expression 
during the hour s discussion of King Lear. Yet, when asked to write a theme on 
the major issues raised, she does so effortlessly and with remarkable insight. 

Gordon is a pest. He gets es-ery assignment done in one tenth of the time it 
takes the rest of the class. His work can be quite good, but it is usuaJiy sloppy, 
careless^, (ossed off m a hurry. Then he spends the test of the time making life 
miser^le for Mi Jones, Mrs. Gray, Mr. Snyder-in fact, for every teacher he 
has. He can thinh of more ways to annoy teachers than a whole school of 
adolescents. 

in oL'!-!''," on it svas a C, and this was 

him fn ^ L i r ^ Citizenship marks were equally bad. No one could get 

him to work m school. Laziness, perversity, cussednL? No one kneiv. 

bri 2 ht^'^evl!lvp^^f^ir^^ above have in common? It is this: they are all very 
at times seem vp^ 9»obents ranging from HO on up. Their problems, 

dispelled. According^^r youngsters that should be 

very bright student is iisnalU- iH.^ contrary to popular stereotypes— the 
likely to be as emotionallv si w child, if not more so; is 

presents a picturref sup ; more so-in fact, he 

generally expected that tbp ^ not merely in intelligence. It is 

studies contradict this notion^It ^"“^bow be peculiar; yet research 

sociates with older persons. His intcr^r 

contemporaries, and his minrT grown faster than those of his 

time, his social maturity mav nn^i? mature matters. At the same 

be the youngest- and this diffp pace.*r brightest in a class may 

place, or odd^. difference m age will mate him feel awkward, out of 

and valuef llTirat unmuTfa”'" of cultural expectations 

demonstrate their intellieence TT. f'O'f eery bright girls refusing to 

H'C)' prefer to get by on averaZ^^ "'■ninnim of schoohvork; 

snbiccts they know well 'rte deliberately do poorly 

"omen should know less than m “ **■'* common in our society that 

ooe college, where «■= gradrasr^cs 

. ^ students are published annually, 


27!',“'"'“ C fncnon. cifred; 


Rem of Edricaliooal Research. 39, Febraary 1969, 
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the girls openly admit that it would be very dangerous for them as "date matenal 
to get averages that arc too high. Tire boys won’t ash a "brain oirt or a coke 
or a dance. Against such social pressures, the teacher may easily feel helpless 
Is he doing the girl a disseu-ice by demanding that she use her br™' 

Bv doing st, she may alienate herself from her social group; she rnay bj educated 
out of adjustment to her own concept of her proper role. O" ^r hand 
the teacher may feel that the set of values that says women must hide intelligence 
is a poor one, since America needs all the educated talent it can get. - 
Tire problem of the girl who will not work to capacity is very imilar to that 
of am bo wL uses hif intelligence only selectively. He may be ^ star on 
football field because of his pbotog'fb.c memory- for p^ajs and hi^k^^^^ 

mind in figming rctXnsic 

he ,ust won t be bothered^ O he y „ P 

or art because he thinks of „,„rtant to see a bright student 

youngsters are not easily solved. intelligence to the material at hand. 

sit through classes without applyi g g self-respect, a boy must 

But they need to tecogn.ze that m order to keep tas P 

try to grow up into his vision of what a r^ rnan 

some of the probletns and distortions o rtma^^^ 

In recent years there bas been a t sh„„id become 

tional provisions being made for g ^ chance. However, the 

the leaders and creative thinkers o j university campuses, often at 

recent student protests and revolts on ® superior group of students, 

very prestigious institutions adrnit '"g ^ oj education they pre- 
suggest that something may bo wr g . j{ jj not the potential 

viously had. The college administrators; bright and able 

drop-out who is making life „monE the leaders and followers of these 

students with good records are form ^ generation 

protests. Similarly, secondary sc r trying their wings at protesting, 

of voung people who, in a fevv ; “Jest fnd most articulate in the 

and again, one is apt to find many ‘be brig themselves, 

forefront. As has been ^by "oung people of the distance 

one source of the protests is the *5“ T > ■ The bright student 

between what is preached a‘ * ""^chL meekly, or to do something 
is less likely now than ever before to M „.,il be niotimtcd 

just because the teacher say-s o j jbey can go on to college {\v i 

'to get good grades in high are begininng to question cv 

what most able middle-class s u 

1 A Mattficld. nnd Carol G. Van AJ-on 
.= W„.e„ and .he Scent, he M T'llv 
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this as a carrot to make them do irrcle\'ant or meaningless activities. One bright 
student summed up his view of what high school w-as all about: 

Tlie major goal of the school today is to turn out nice, behaved young ladies 
and gentlemen into the stinking world that’s so messed up.” 

Another commented, not too genteelly, that the purpose of high school u'as 
To get the students in and out of here in three years and get all the knowledge 
up their ass as soon as possible.” And another: ‘To manufacture middle-class 
citizens. And a final, and most de\'astating, comment about the purpose of 
education: * ^ 


... turn ouUtudents who fit the administration's idea of normal, well-adjusted 
s,Vny n7 includes firm suppression of any deviation from the nonn- 

rhp nA f the more brainwashed students help 

Peonlp'vvvi'n ' ostracizing members of minority groups. 

In mv n ' ■ whose opinions arc different arc constantlv baited. 

from lh?sne°"t ° Itamsing only tends to malcc people withdraw farther 

trom the society that encourages it. 

clatrillmtr'itesThe I’S' ^ I'igli-school teacher from an upper-track 

provided to be h of bright teen-agers who find the education 

St of Mood "■ h T It is a major challenge to 

are of a different adolescents. They 

fully comulied with previous generations of young geniuses who grate- 

t as S p™rel :,?h ''‘’'■“a "’■= ''ostill and violent febel, 

e secondary' school as of any other force in the cnltnre. 

The Fust Learner in the Homogeneous Ctes 

liavealsobetTebTedaUensttrom'*' =‘j>'''*y-gro“ping for fast learners 
this kind of grouninp the i o minimize the disadvantages that may attend 
principles: ’ ^ should plan programs based on these major 

aMiT;:fVe™lp tifbe “rr ‘’"■s'-'- Although the 

m interests and motivation ^ ' superior, there will be great differences 

the group. TIier?shoui?b!. !’“l°™anue, which challenges the abilities of 
standard of workmanshin tbaf attempt to help students establish a 

This is best accomplished bv ‘hem uncomfortable with inferior work, 

teacher as to what i^cie clwbeT hy inquiry on the part of the 

competence, hy having available a rich’ o"‘' emphasizing 

Devote special atfentim to fL ? “otivities. 

teacher may use material that of adequate social skills. The 

raav acqunc l(adershl!j\ote7ust h^'* teodeeship. The bright student 

leader Sensitiiity to the needs d f*^r^ ^ bright, not because he is a good 
T the needs and feehngs of followers is an important aspect 
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of the education of the ver>' bright. This sensitivity comes as a result of oppor- 
tunities to assume leadership responsibility. 

Do not let the elass get a false idea of superiority. Intellectual segregation 
may produce in bright students a spurious sense of their own competence. Show- 
iim them how much more they have to Icam, and demonstrating the lessons to be 
le.arned from others regardless of IQ. will help reduce this possib.lit;a However, 
the students in special advanced sections are often highly insecure and anxious, 
as a result of teacher prodding "to keep them from feeling too sinart. Some 
teachers threaten to "demote” students to regular sections if they do not con- 
tinuously prove how smart they are. ,, ^ i 

Set a high level of expectation regarding self-discipline, sefeontrol, and self- 
direction Bright students can go a long way m educating rtiemselves and 
running their own affairs if an opportunity is provided for 
guidance. The bright student needs the mature adult as mu h « *0 slo^ 
Ldent, but the former kind of student can learn more quickl, from his ex 
periences. Independent study activities should be extensively utilized. 


The Fast Learner in the Heterogeneous Class 


In classes where bright 

ligence and personality, the teacher s ou Although they 

aid and help. Such students profi ^,3ss„ates, diey should be expected 

must follow the curricular some clasLom techniques for 

to explore many side-avenues of inte summarized below: 

meeting the needs of fast "L of the course should be avail- 

Materials on an adult level coven g particularly recom- 

able in the classroom. Wlieres-er poss We ttoe si omo 

mended to the bright student as a su si ° teacher's time. Sometimes 
Do not allow bright students to teacher gears a whole 

the response of bright students is - " .‘“ae and is likely to 

class to these few. This does the res 

interfere with the ■ talents Too often the bookish intcrat 

Allow bright students to develop all the demonstration 

of the bright student is exploited “ f may ohen have other 

of intelligence that really counted, ^ , .jj making assignments. 

talents, t™. This fact should berecogmzed by the ^ 

For example, one very bright "y "™ creative story, and organized a 

Award, taught flute, won a prize ^ o 

get-out-the-vote campaign in his neigh . onsibnity of the teacher and 

Identifying very bright students is a mq 5po„cd 

the school. If school records hre carefu ) recognized 

early. Sometimes the maladjusted ^ Urmcvcr.’if his superior intelligence 

because of his dismptive classroom i • probably disappear. TIic teacher 
is given recognition, the bcha\ior pro 
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Will do most to aid the superior student by enriching his intellectual fare while 
facilitating his acceptance as a desirable member of the class. 

Teachers often vie for classes of the academically talented because of the 
aura of prestige that surrounds them. Presumably, rubbing classroom shoulders 
with bright students is better” than being with the same number of average 
or dull students. This valuation may result in teachers with the most seniorit)- 
getting these special classes. Unfortunately, seniority does not always accompany 
talent that is especially useful for classrooms of gifted 
students. In fact, some older teachers with seniority may be unable to be as 
Haible as chariging times and mores demand and treat today's fifteen-year-olds 
the same way they treated fifteen-year-olds ses'eral decades previously. 


Creativitij; A Particular Kind of Difference 

f™"' “normal" expectancies are often puzzling to 
nctive Iv cTr'® p are students who are dis- 

fan "“‘"‘‘S' “ " education; yet 

and renress or indicate that schools more often discourage creatiuty 

-1 P’l^nish creative young people. 

often the hfehlv^^^'f creativity are not necessarily associated, 

Studies of the creativi indlidua/ sW 
and unique way; he se« totnfs 

fantasy to dream im i the average mind misses; he can use 

byabLrre sens^^hZ He oft™ is marked 

particularly if bored ' ^ '’'S^n'Ous ways of making mischief, 

his regular claLram in' sn«--T'^''r™' P'SWy creative students either in 

To be too bright or patience and insight, 

all realms of his life- at hr, attain the individual’s relationships in 

to the particular needs If th™’ " *■“ P^““- Teachers who are alert 

■n ways rewarding to them and" ^'*P '^*''’™ol their unique attributes 

dower and more pedL^n interferbg with the 

0 flair for 

composition on a 12-tone scale «,L;i ^ experimenting with an original 

the difference between h and b flat^ managing to recognize 

try his luck and test his talent Tf if" ? reasonable to permit Jack to 

m two months, which the resf t n. ^ finished all the chemistry experiments 
semester, he can be encouraged to 

emonstrate the same principles— if bf. invent better experiments to 

and investigation. Why not? In c to-or to carry out his own research 

students have exhausted the renerfn”™^ schools, when a student or group of 
out arrangements with local *coIle"^ ” teacher, it has been possible to work 
attend a college class o wo.ktTX^^^^ 

m a college laboratory or studio-a far better 
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Equally important is the readiness and ability to ask questions. Every activity 
of the classroom should lead students to say “How?" “Why?" “Could there be 
another way of doing this?" When they ask teachers, fellow students, and 
tlicmscivcs questions and seek answers they are-in one sense-already involved 
in the creative-thinking process. 

An .atmosphere that encourages creative thinking is one in which daydreaming 
IS no 1 C worst possible thing a student can do. One of the great shortcomings 
of sccont ary schools is that many do not allow needed time for thinking. It is 
on ' WI f onW-theKTidinary. thinking has a chance to catch 

is , Ip if «™ling are strangled when daydreaming 

IS ruled out as a “waste of time"? ' 

people have creative ability in some areas and 
anidZes m ’p“" other aspects of personality. The following 

should- "Oonrage creative thinking and behavior suggest that the teacher 

Value creative thinking himself 
Develop a creative classroom atmosphere 

crathely""'™'' of ffoohng and behaving 

AvoH mfn-V” ‘‘‘0" “vironment 

Ai o d estahhshiug sot patterns of behavior in students 

?e ctsh dc"f r ' 'O' "ow ideas 
t each stride Its how to test ideas systcroaticallv 

o""- 

"'0 ••• ^fo^orus to criticise constructively 

than knowledge, ccrtaih 'tTat'fr"'" 1'“' '"’'‘S'™*''’" “ 0 ™ important 

l«PPy. praduclhe chizeif of ‘I*’’' “n™t become the 

creative powers. 'vitliout finding and perfecting his 

Kinds of Differences 

^'ith phnical h.nulirans *! that there are many youth 

f tl-n. hom scconda;v Soollr ' -^1 deaf remove many 

‘'«;S''edtotn.,„,ui4'-,,;f’“jf.'^:«“'ngIy. however, programs arc being 
"“ke It possible for mam- "I'essroom. New devices 

"“;'>'-.l classroom routine, A stn2i„ ? T"® 

?" ;n one of her classes who tfl . “f c blind 

disenssiof S he n^irr ™ “P 

'■' '-Ur. for granted with «ghtcJ^,„L “ S.m ^n'kim 
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running patter on wliat was going on for the sake of the blind girl who could 
not tell she was passing out test papers at the same time that she was discussing 
the assignment for the next week. Schools are being built equipped with ramps 
and elevators so that students bound to a wheel chair can have normal classroom 
experiences. With increases in medical care, many children who would have died 
in infancy from crippling diseases or malformations now live into a mature 
adulthood and thus may be expected to appear in elassroonrs m increased 
numbers. The teacher who has such students would do well to read 
literature, some of which is listed in the bibliography of this chapter, and 

consult health and guidance people for assistance. 

C mo ionally disturbed child, who may be a elassroorn discipline problem 
ani who™ s^ecia^ problems are considered in ™ 

teachers. “If Bill is under psychiatric care, how can I ™ 
stndentP" is the question teaehe. dtrts^^^^ 

such a child to turn in homework, to pay freelv around a 

from fidgeting and Ser tas contrary advice from a 

classroom of normal students. Unles students as one would 

trained consultant, the best advice is to deal v.th rresponses that are 

any other student, but with a boy had 

warnings of trouble. Oire school, although an able 

some severe problems of coping w _ would come to 

and alert student, had an comfortable. Then, when he felt he 

school every day and stay as long a 

would burst if he stayed any longc , , school, this routine worked 

Since his home was within ' f„Hies and eventually was able to stay 

well. The boy kept “P '"f school 

longer and longer in school. By tne enu instance, this same principal 

for the whole iy for weeks at a t.nae._ In anotte rnstanc 

found that a very difficult stude teacher, and some outside 

consultation with the student his classes and to refrain 

consultants, the student ® ® causine everj'one ulcers, if he had hvo 

from the disruptive behavior tha \Vlien he became disruptive, he 

or three hours iu the art room Eventually, he too forme 

had to Slav iu the ofEce instead ^ in his regular classes and 

it possible to be comfortable, and not disra^^^ fortunately, 

gradually reduced the hours spent in * “ ^ , sculpturing, wood carwug. 

was able" to let trim alone ^ng "'hatocr draws g, 1 

or just plain sitting, ‘''“V"’ l l,nCutacs have been adjusted to help students 

But these instances where still rare. 

who are overwhelmed by personal difficultres 

.. d f/cr bov was about to Ire kicked on of 

Steven’s motlicr was at her wii s eii . school, no inaKcr « JCi' 

scliool, she had been told. He was aim j . j,o,„„vork. He was Ictm S 
she got him out of refmed to cut rt. f le-er. 

his hair grow to an outlandish leng 
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lie MS a talented scene designer and one of the most gifted clarinetists in the 
school band. They needed him to design and eiecute the sets for the big spring 
musical comedy; m the tall he was a key to the success of the band at football 
games. It was lucky that this svas so; otherwise he svould have been ashed to 
leave school Since he had passed the sixteen-year-age for compulsory attendance. 
Meyen s mother was glad they Jcept him in schooh She ivas angered, however, 
™ the standardized achievement tests were always in the 
80s and 90s; yet the teachers all gave him D and F grades because of “attendance" 
or attitude. Hrs way to college was effectively bloched by these maneuvers, and 
""" 't'S tea' talents positively, 

then punrld ht '' 

stutelk who^ff ™te different than others. Such 
{or Zchas Stnde T' if ^ T "" '“'ning problems 

ta social "'hik often cared for 

classrooms so that ° enrolled in increasing numbers in regular 

“normal'’ adolescent life ThlprobW orr/'’f 

are at either end nf fii P obiems of students whose intellectual capacities 

rarying needs requires teacher'^ '"^truction to meet these 
the grouping of ^students by aS"Im°" ’"S““‘ty. The issue regarding 

procedure for grouping students^othaTTll'm '“t. the “perfect” 

not yet been devised. optimum level has 


recommended reading 

Anderson, Harold H. fed ) rr^f •* 

Row. Publishers, 1959 . a prnr!^i \ CuhiVation. New York: Harper & 

creathity can be cncouracpd Th 15 authors of ways in which 

^students. •n.pl.calions concern teachers as well as 

Bishop, William E. ‘‘SuccessfnT i. , 

I.iniiary 1968. 317-325. RenorK'f’”^ Gifted/’ Exceptional Children, 34, 
•n teachers of very gifted present 

competence such a teacher needr^*^’ some beliefs held as to what 

uiacMiam, Garth I Tftp n ■ 

« 0 'th Publishing Ccmpanrinc^'’io 6 - 7 ''n- Belmont, Calif.: Wads- 

mnal problems of students inrli.,r- ’ 1 ?’* focuses primarily on the emo- 
cedurcs tor teachers in ssmLg srirb"! P'”™ iniurics. Suggests pro- 

parent,. mlh student, who arc problems, and with their 

Uiirchina! Leg G R I v 

'"Ston. D.C.: DcpalLenT* /"cam’ 5°“’ “ange. Wash- 
£ a / ' "'’’.in ^^U See especially 

C'arl. nSd c' 

A Book of Rradincs Disturbance and School 

B • Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1965. An 
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excellent collection of a variety of theoretical, research, and applied materials for 
teachers who have cinotionallv disturbed children in their classes. 

Cutts Norma E., and Nicholas Moseley. Teaching the Bright and Gifted. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prcnticc-llall, Inc., 1957. A good, general discussion of the problems 
and programs for identifying and working with this kind of student throughout 

his school career. , at v i 

Erickson, Marion J. The Mentally Retarded Child in the Classroom. New York: 
Crowcll-Collicr and Macmillan, Inc., 1965. Provides a good overview, in a brief 
space, of the general field with a special chapter on secondary-school 
Gallagher, James J. Teaching the Gifted Child. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1964 
One of the leading specialists in the field provides extensive information plus 

practical ideas of suhicct-mattcr .applications of the data York- lohn 

GcLis, Jacob, and Philip W. Jackson. Creativity N™ Y”'- 

Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1962. Presentation of research 

not indicate inherent creativity. Discussion of the implications of this finding 
respect to teaching and learning. . rorhonrlilp 111 - Southern 

K,rS.‘K. 

E, de“: a^tw'tri:: hrndicapped, and other types of exceptional 

students. „ ^ mynmn? Gladwin. Mental Sub- 

Masland, Richard L., ® work covering all phases 

normality. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958. A mai 

of the problem. , Td? Aneeles: Leslie J. Nason, 

Nason, Leslie J. How yo a "spedfic suggestions for helping youth with 

1966. A small pamphlet with good, specinc sugg 

learning problems. Problem Solving. Buff.ilo, N.Y.: Crea- 

1965-1966 Bibliography: Creatnaty and thorough bibliography avail- 

tive Education Foundations, Inc., 1967. 

able in the field of creativity and problem SOI B- i56_n9. Thirteen con- 

••On Creativity." Playboy, ’to 'the question, “Do creative people 

temporary writers express their r backgrounds or their personalities, 

have any characteristics in common, 

which can be identified as wellspnngs o c , Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 

Osborn. Alex F. Applied Imagination. ^ thinking; the technique 

A basic book on the principles and ,vhich indiriduals can apply 

of “brainstorming” is discussed us one of 

innate creativity to all aspects Coneetive and Remedial Teaching 

Otto, Wayne, and Richard M McM ^ p„vides many specific and practica 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company^’^^J^^^,^ educational 

suggestions for providing help to studCTts 

progress. A good resource for the tcacte. g„„j; Creative Thinking. 

Fames, Sidney, and Harold F. Harding Selected research and stutumen s m 

Nev^ York- Charles Scribner’s Sons 196Z_ o j^„„dary.scl.ool tcacl.ci is the 
Afield of creativity. Espfully hdpM m ^ S„,,ing." whicli contains 

section, “Operational P'<>“'’"'“iahink*rrf"i9ucs for developing cica.nr.v. 
articles suggesting specific crea ' 
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I clcrs, Robert M. Accent on the Able Student,” Business Education Forum 23, 
March 1969, 11-12. 

Rail, I nlz, .mcl William Wattcnbcig. Mental Hygiene in Teaching (2d ed.). New 
Will 1 arcoiiit, Brace & World, Inc., 1959. One of the best discussions of the ivajs 
Ml winch teachers can proridc emotionally adequate classroom atmospheres, with 
Specific descriptions of the roles and behaviors of the teacher. 

Storen, Helen F The Disadvantaged Early Adolescent: More Effective Teaching. 
c\\ or -. 1 cGraw-Hill, Inc., 1968. Provides numerous practical helps for the 
cjchcr in classrooms with many deprived students, with authentic reports by 
students and teachers. ^ 

laiinenb, mil, . Abraham L. Adolescent Attitudes toward Academic BriIJiancc. New 

scKc-i '^^^1 0 ege Press, Columbia University, 1962. Do adolescents them- 
selves value academic talent? 

for Teachability. Nesv York: John Wiley Sr Sons, Irre., 
ace rnd ahin “'"f iHStcry of the use of groups by 

is prmocSile. "teitchable groups" 

"'Snp,rm- P"Pi'- New York; David McKay 

niabdiustmcnt with Mc niatcn'al on the multiple causes of school 

Inc. i%2 NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 

gifted students. Illustrates hmv for handling the needs and problems of 

diverge from sex norms undcrhl^ / alienate friends, 

'I'orraucc. E. Paul Reivardhit. r ' tasks, or develop neurotic conflicts. 

1965.?mctiS adWc?r^ *^"Slewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 

i» their students. teachers can stimulate creative responses 

D.C.: N\itionnI kS^tLn Teacher: Creativity. Washington, 

of creativity, how it is mm, 7 titat discusses the meaning 

nicavurcd. what teachers can ^ ol dilTercnl educational levels, how it is 
their owncicativityaswcll Fvrr.li u ^ students, and how thev can develop 

K. Paul. ITrcL^D S? 

fiicreiising Potential nT,fi n i ’• i^fciital Health and Achievement: 

Inc.. 1%5 Mnrrv 11^ ^ “"-P-P^f' New York: John Wiley S 

for teachers vvorkincwitlnrlrlr^^ T ^^Hechon provide stimulating material 
"'■■elicn. Walter B ^ ^n 

AsMici.ifinn f,„ t-.... .. ' ®"®hility and Learning wr^ 


.—‘■fe IV.UL/ILIUS. 

, mipervision and p, Learning. Washington, D.C.: 

P-MXTs specialU prepimS foTll '"' ^961. Excellent col- 

and Lippitt rcgiriliiip H,r ***''’ See chapters by Samson, 

U'cin*^^* ‘’’f'-'"-'"* "f studcnls •'in'ticty and different group situations 

Wmsicr. Inc'!'l9;f An New York; Simon mrd 

" 'm.'i'ri \ ■•"'<i'"Sn?j;r''"' 

yei'anl) of Cliicago Prol^iniy •''"‘I Plh.idi-3ntagcd. Chicago: 

the Stndv of I’dooationf p ' . 5'carbook of the National 

rhMmgn.q, among ,t,„le.„,' material for helping teach- 

5 Mndentv wl,„ ore cdnartionally limi,«, en,i„n.|ly dis- 
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Yntcs, A, (cd.). Grouping in Edncalion. New York: JoJin Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1966. 

Mnny facets of grouping problems arc explored. 

"Yon and Creativity,” (entire issue), fCaiser Ahmiinum News, 25, No. 3. Public 
Affairs Dept., Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation, Kaiser Center 866, 
O.ilcland, Calif. 9*160‘1. Articles on the creative process; excellent collection of 
indi\'i(lual and group creative games; bibliographyand definitions. 



Tailor-made, Ready-made 

tests and testing procedures 



idcnliSl' i’ aspects of the teaching-learning process svere 

thae htfaura^i why,” and “know how." But 

results of their pfftff t Periodically, teachers must assess the 

iXt ll „ r o' the student’s efforts to learn, 

and sometimes formall^'^ “rning occurs all the time, sometimes informally 

svhich *shcs's°c7ics™nrfm thT^'” 'oken a narrow viesv of measurement 
grades is a ncccssars- job as srh assigning grades. Certainly assigning 

"Tiportant aspect Vf ^ ^ ^ organized; but it is probably the least 

'!cm.md rec^K soeeifi^TrT™:- Booo'o’ ”0 often 

^''^^vhat has bcc^ Stated hclasJ"^”'"^^ textbooks or ability to repro- 

and u-itii such i^v pros-iding a raricty of materials and actmtics 

progninmcd Icaminr nnrl flexible scheduling, team teaching, 

laming arc inadequate. Full methods of measuring 

a Wider concept of c\-aluation necessitates the acceptance of 

Evaluation Is Broader than Testins 

w:i\a!jons of bclurior^ testing, from direct ob- 

■ conferences, checklists, rating scales, 

294 
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4. 


5. 


case studies, essay writing, and other devices for measuring and observing. Any 
method of data-gathering can be a tool in the evaluation process, malting it 
possible to observe more efficiently and to make more reliable comparisons. 
“How well are we doing?" is the basic question to be answered. 

It is important to know: 

1. How well all adolescents are progressing. 

2 Whetber some are making generally better progress than “““s- 
3. Whether some are making better progress in some aspects of the pro- 
gram and doing poorly in others. 

Whether the school as a whole is contributing its utmost to the 

development of useful citizens. , ■ „ , inh than 

Whether some parts of the school program are doing a I 

others. 

should be included: 

6. Tlie individual himself wishes ‘o '’‘Xrof other's™' 

capabilities comparative effectiveness of various 

When evaluation is considered in this it is 

it is possible to ever collect data ^ administrators know how 

not only possible, but essentia , ^ evaluative inquiries. For- 

well they are doing m terms of jnfcmabon about 

tunately, techniques are now available which 6 
each of them. 

Characteristics of Evaluation 

Evaluation occurs when .L s'omc parents may wish their 

which previously defined goals are being • m cam a living 

children to go on to college, others ,, „,emsclvcs may have 

upon graduation from high school. ^ P 1^ |„g . 

varying goals; some will seek to gam I«™^,^,„cd. Tlie stienglli of each 
sehoolf others will place peer ““>4>,Xdual™ abililv, bis previous csperienc^. 
of these desires depends upon an "V’ ™ and liis ouar pcrcepliou of 
his cultural background, his stage of develop 

himself. „ . One teacher may stress the acquisition 

Teachers likessfse have didereirt deselopniart. and yet am 

of subject-matter content. Ano ic ' ^(jvc indisaduals his ni.i|ot an 

::^h ™’p:::^rii;t^m&'-^^^ or si-uatiou ^ 1 . ap 

Tire un^uenes; of the individual person, p 
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praised must be respected. Since the processes of maturation and the outcomes 
of learning arc diverse, evaluation must be flexible in terms of individual differ- 
ences. An evaluation program must be judged in terms of its appropriateness 
to the individual, the school, and the community. 

Evaluation as a Cumulative Process 

Evaluative judgments can be made only on the basis of long-term per- 
formance and observation. Proper evaluation includes a continuous gathering 
of data o\er a long period of time and frequent examination of the data from 
the perspective of what has preceded it. For e.xample, is growth in learning 
I'rcnch simply an average of grades or the competence the student has acquired 
at the end of the course? 

Data from evaluation can he used diagnostically. Such data can provide the 
cac ler an the pupil with evidence about the strengths and weaknesses in the 
pupi s grout 1 and can suggest areas in which special work needs to be done. 
'\a ua ion ata ma) indicate a need for adjustment in the curriculum and in 
V procedures used, or the data may identify a need for adjustment 

i/for ehavior or study habits. It must be remembered that evaluation 

i_. } • cacicr as well as the student. Tire question, “How successful is my 
whether ^ timcs. Otherwise, how can a teacher decide 

cvihiatinn is m activity, to modify it, or to do something else? Self- 

the student's growth toward maturity-a growth that 

Es^Lt i"' ^ ^°ncept of self 

concern; ^ achievement and growth has three major areas of 

1 . Developing a point of view toward evaluation 

3 rising tests and examinations in the classroom 

?. Grading and reporting student acliievcment 

Classroom Tests 

it is >niportLt^ndTccSar!''^1orT^*^^ student progress, 

tcsls measuring achievement in information through 

tjpical classroom test ic nr, • * "r^crstandings and skills. However, since the 
facts, it gi^cs a limited kind nf” calling for only recall or recognition of 

as the criteria of measurement identificaHon 

ideas regarding the numoscs nf i average teacher has erroneous 

simply lazy. ^ ^ teaching, docs not know better methods, or is 


I’itrpo.c, Classroom Tests Should Serve 

Tl,« r„. 


* oiiowa ticrvc 

IS to measure what js being JeamC' 
IvpicalK ilunl; of'tKtino delineation of objectives. Teaclic 

"S or iduas that uppeu, in te.books , 
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have been presented by the teacher. But good tests attempt to reveal whether 
the objectives of instruction have been attained. Good teaching and testing 
are, in part, a result of the teacher’s asking himself, “Why am I teaching this 
instead of that?” In answering such a question, the teacher becomes specific 
about his objectives and later is able to create tests that measure whether those 

objectives have been achieved. / • . i- 

The second purpose of classroom testing is to increase the impact of instruction 
and the student’s ability to demonstrate this increase. Tests are a teaching tool; 
they are, or can be. a way of learning. Classroom tests can be thus used in three 

ways: (1) To increase motivation: knowledge of success motivates A good 

helps students find their strengths and not jrrst therr weaknesses, (2) To indi- 
vidualize instruction; a carefully made examination has a 
Thus the difficulty of test items will vary, and each student s ^ 

alyzed. Some items will show ability to retain t’d 

quire specific skills; and some will involve critical thinking. ^ 

Lt will enable the teacher to point out to students where they do well nd w 
they do poorly. Careful examination of results, then, can ‘ ‘“f “ " 

providing^dditional individual exercises to meet 'l«f;2nuls to obs 

(3) To provide f ^^5s Uotecome test-wise do better than 

and careers involve test-taking, btuaenrs ,, entrance 

equally able persons who are 'I ' ^ the result of specific coaching in 

scores made by graduates of some schoo s -JvocatinE this practice, it is 
test-taking techniques. Without as they are prepared for 

realistic to prepare young P“P! tests well-analyzed by the teacher 

other “real-world" situations. Well-con • students with the 

with the class to show why an 'y/ ™“^,%'’t„ents’ exams, driver’s tests, 
skill and confidence to approach ,'^Siow’which can make a 

and Civil Service tests, with an extra margin of know-how 

great deal of difference. .j,. fg (he teacher in the 

As a third purpose “T techniques. Teachers should ask 

selection of content material and teacnii g i, matenals and 

“Why did the class perform as they did on 

techniques pitched at the proper eve or . -pgjtj can show whether the 
the material covered by the test, ^ group, or for particular 

level of generalizations or concepts is proper for tl. g p 
individuals in the group. . .1 purpose of ranking and com- 

The fourth purpose classroom „sualK' insider this purpose the 

paring achievement. Unfortunate y, ranking students and assigning 

most important. Tire sticky f ;^J„”,ch rwll be undertaken m the 
grades are worthy of more extended treatment 

succeeding chapter. 

Corntmeting Good Classroom Tests classroom; crew 

Self-made tests arc the type vcarly. But. while leachcts 

teacher constructs and administers dozens of 
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wiW usually aclcnowledge shortcomings in the area of evaluation, they are quite 
sensitive about the tests they have constructed and resent direct criticism. 

In the following sections emphasis will be on a particular kind of testing in 
the cognitive domain — that is, the area of knowledge and understanding. 

Specific daily objectives in teaching are important not only to provide purpose 
and flow in the classroom, but to aid in the construction of tests. When the 
teacher is able to say why he is teaching what he is teaching, his formulation 
of appropriate test items is facilitated. The preparation of test items on a daily 
basis prevents a hastily prepared and often poor examination at the conclusion 
of a period of study. 


Types of Classroom Tests 

Much debate exists over the relative merits of essay and so-called objective 
cs s. or t e average teacher this debate is largely academic; both kinds of 
t«ts are useful and necessary for most classroom situations. For evaluating the 
^lammcnl of some objectives, the essay test is appropriate; for others, objective- 
'"''L Standpoint of preparing, administering, 

'advant°""^ -fi A ^ not— contrary to popular belief— any inherent 
nH 1 somewhat less time to prepare, but 

will t^p TTt score. A good test made up of good objective-type items 

le temsT hp f qLkly, Thus, the type of 

teacher evnpdip ^ determined on some basis other than 

mcasurina Hip ^ variety of item-types is the best test for 

mrasunng the attamment of a rariety of objectives. 

In lliis'wnd school curriculum, performance tests are appropriate, 

as he would in u-f required to perform the necessary act much 

Ejects fdLrcd P ^"'”'*™’ “ ■" 

industrial arts nn 1 1 rnusic, art, foreign languages, home economics. 

In the oSo™P\'“ fl'vmselves to testing by performance, 

llic student will bc"mlmted 

arc oficn used Snmp c i,- i niade clear to him. Checklists and rating scales 
projects as part of a tes't economics, may requite 

'''*l“tv"Simme!^„\;e"Lrm^ = Iro-re economics teacher, in 

Eial.ution s|,cct for h.mper Proicct 

>l'■al 1 ty "l !Zk'ao"c.' e™''P "i'ich best describes tl.c 
color Key; t - crcclicnt 3 = p rises pencil of a different 

• c , . ' Sood, Z — fair, 1 = poor. 

' Selection of tabric 

a '?>;''<rs.ntablef„ri„„,p„ 1 ^ ^ ! 

”'°r npproprule for jumper 4 3 2 
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2. Cutting and marking 

a. Clean-cut edges, not jagged 

b. Fabric straightened 

c. Marking made clearly 

5. Stay-stitching 

a. Done 14 to inch from edge 

b. Done in matching thread 

c. Done in regular stitching 


4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 


4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 


Teacher’s Total Score Student’s Total Score 

While the performance test is valuable, there is need at some time, in Wrtiially 
every subject, for the paper-and-peucil test. Tire teachers concern, therefore, 
should be to malte the best test possible for the purpose for which it is to be 
used. 


Using Essay Tests 

One of the continuing problems of essay testing is that tlic grades assigned 
to essay examinations reflect, in addition to the quality of the ^ 

that are unrelated or indirectly related to the academic goa s ° . 

covered by the examination. Diederich and others repor et on ' S 

search study which showed that Fpers contaimug gross ' 

(punctuation, spelling, grammar) were often apt to be given " S”* 
papers containing similar content material without the 
drough the graders were not told on what basis ^ 

The following outline indicates important considerations for anioiie using 

essay tests; 

1. Limitations 

a. Low validity 

|li“;:Sconsidercd:hand„ri,iug,appcnrauec 

(rrs“ty of scorer (fatigue factor may niahe for uiiescn 

(2) PhysTal and mental condition of scorn 

(3) Tlie"haloeffect"ofsludcnt’sotheruorl. 

2. Advantages .ludcnfs ahililv to mg.iihrc. iiilcrpicl. 

a. Useful in mcasunng the sluucnis 

evaluate, and apply 

, I v T CiilW". (“•''"•"'’I ** " 

■r, n. Dicdcricli. h 'V. ncncti. ’"‘V;. . v i . pdoivLom! l otKia Svr'vf. ■ 
.\bility." Rcsdtcli Biillcim Serin RB 61-1 >- > nnec. . 
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3. 


4. 


b. Useful in measuring the student’s ability to summarize and outline, 
to see relationships and trends 

c. Useful in measuring the student’s ability to write fluently and clearly 
Precautions in construction 

a. Increase number of questions and restrict length of response. 

b. Specifically indicate areas to be discussed. 

c. TTie student’s name should not appear on the paper. The teacher 
should provide a separate sheet of paper on which the student signs 
his name and test number; this way papers are more apt to be evalu- 
ated on their merit and not upon subjective reactions by the teacher 
to a particular student. 

Scoring 

a. Since different items would vary in difficulty and thus prevent com- 
parisons between students, there should be no choice of questions or, 
if choice is provided, it should be based on careful rewording that 
focuses on content that is essentially similar. 

b. Provide each student \vilh a resume of the factors upon which his 
answer will be graded before he begins the test, For example, a 
teacher might indicate that students will be graded on : 

(1) Organization of the material 

(2) Validity and clarity of general statements 

(3) Tire use of appropriate facts to illustrate general statements or 
arguments 


(4) The authority cited for their statements 
^ A point omitted and write down the amount de- 

ducted. Be sure to malcc allowance for additional pertinent, but not 
^ticipated, points so that creative students are rewarded, 

d. Grade one question at a time for all papers. 

t lere is lime, divide papers into groups by grades and re-read some 
O sec If the quality of response is consistent. 

^ many papers to be graded, do not grade all at one 
ing,. ns prevent reader fatigue and lessen the possibility of 

penalizing some students. 


Examples of Essay Test Items 

Here arc several examples of well-constructed essay test items: 

General Science 

(;rmv very wclf/Ti?e'*Jomrn her house. The plants did not 

'Ihcvc pbiits grew verv well T1 of the same kind of flower, 

d'd not grow as woll 'i'« u ‘c “Kl woman wondered why her flower plants 

™..l.arcVtc.“ '""J’ Srhcfv,'.I;r'™“ 

Social Studies 

"" T'”™' Eo'^nment itself was precarious. It 
'nposs.blc to finance the nnr from current taxation. Between 1812 
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and 1816 bond issues to a total face value of $80,000,000 were floated. Yet the 
returns measured in terms of specie were disappointing — only about $34,000,000. 
By these operations the national debt reached the staggering total of about 
$125,000,000. 

1. Was the federal “budget” balanced? Explain, 

2. Were the government bonds marketed above or below par? Explain. 

3. What was the condition of government credit? Explain. 


Restricted Essay Items 

A major problem in essay testing is getting adequate “sampling" of the 
content materials taught. If essay questions are constructed so that they r^u'^ 
a very restricted and concise response, students can answer a grea er n 
of such questions in the testing period, and the samphrrg power of 
corresporidingly improved. A “restricted essay" test of the following type has be 
used successfully with a senior high-school class. 

Directionsi “Relationship” may have a variety of ccifi“rarpk 

mm mom Z" involved in a sin„e pair of 

items. , , . - LAhiwn the item in Column A and the item 

Explain the relationships you 50 words for any pair, 

in Column B. Write sentences, and do not use more ina ^ 

T. If Column A 

Example from science: 

Example from English: 

Example from social studies: 

Example from home economics: 


Darwin 
Photosynthesis 
Column A 
Thoreau 
Boo Radley 
Column A 
George Kcnnan 
Htli Amendment 
Column A 
Body weight 
Consumer 
Price Index 


Column B 
Lamarck 
Chlorophyll 
Column B 
Emerson 
Tom Robinson 
Column B 
“Containment” 

Ci\il Rights 
Column B 
Proteins 
Home budget 


Using^Obieclive-TesI, ,,, in the sense Ih.-rt there are 

Tire “objective” test quBtion « *'“^;,t\vhat eonslitules the coneet 
wet ambiguities in the mind of >e jepends on trr.nr.v subjective ’ 

iswcr. In essay questions the cotrcc a , .(^,(5 35 well as in teachers. ' 

rd this frequently creates insccurrty ■" ?' J probable became slmlerrls feel 
action to objeeliie tests is usually >®"“’'t.niderecl simply right or wrong, 
cure in the knowledge that ‘'“^''“"'^"ZiZeieeled arrrl rerreserrl the tot 
Dbjeetive” test items, however, are ,,„e teachas differ raJ.cali) 

laher-s ideas about what should be learned. 
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^Vhat is vital and significant to one may be dull and trivial to another. Again 
and again, the teacher who utilizes the objective test must ask, “Is what I am 
testing for really worth learning? Should students retain this understanding or 
this skill for a week? A month? For five years? For the rest of their lives?” 

The major kinds of objective tests are: 


1. Completion 

Example: Chlorophyll is usually found in 

2. Tme-False 

Example: T F Vitamin D, a nutrient found in milk, prevents rickets. 

3. Multiple-choice 

Example: The textile-labeling law requires that a label be attached to 
every garment to inform us of: 

a. the natural fibers used. 

b. the synthetic fibers used. 

c. the shrinkage of the garment. 

d. all fibers used in the fabric. 

4. Matching 

I^ample: Match the following individuals with the word that best 
Identifies the achievement of each: 

Edison dynamite 

Ford telephone 

Bell electricity 

automobile 


504-305 gives in compact form the chief problems in con- 

and thc^itinr ° advantages and limitations of each one, 

=nd the situations m which they can be most effectively used. 


Eiampfes of Objective Test Items 

numto ’■“'PtaWe test items for each type of test in a 

answ„ sp 'efamnmvitd\ that 

possible to use simnlf- onuly at one side of the test paper, which makes it 

beside the answer s^pacw^"*^*^ ^ ^BM test sheet, to be placed 

True-False 

Wic\c 3 statancnrto°L**i?uT^i*tl 

guess. ^ ” stated, circle T; if not, circle F. Do 

P F Tlic “c professors. 

taxes. ° ° ^ *” BO'an s famous speech represented income 

/ F 


E>c color results entirely from heredity. 
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Multiple-Choice 

For each question or statement that appears below, encircle the letter of the 
item which best answers, or completes, that question or statement. 

1. A type of speech which is found largely in a certain geographical areas is 
called 

a. a dialogue 

b. an archaism 

c. a colloquialism 

2. Why do congressmen often prefer an "Aye" or “No” vote, a rising vote, or 
a vote by tellers, rather than a roll-call vote? 

a. There is less confusion and the voting is more orderly. 

b. There is less possibility of error in the count. 

c. The minority party has a better chance to be heard. 

. comfortaNe and easy to 

care for should have at least: 

a. 15% Dacron 

b. 35% Dacron 

c. 65% Dacron 

d. 50% Dacron 

Matching . , • jj„i,t column is another 

In the left column below ts a L from the right column 

series of words. For each word in the In dm spaces at the left 

the word which is most nearly ‘he mining. P 

of the numbers, insert the letters of the words scicc . 

a. amphitheater 

b. chopper 

c. contest 

d. dismay 

e. murder 

f. militant column is a 

In the loft column below is J,'feX"ss^mted rw 

scries of names. Select the names that ^ “p^oe'at the left of tl.e stalc- 

and place the number of the correct name m 

, • . ,l,e rhurch probably would 

His revolt agamst " Emperor not 

have been unsueeessfu! had the Lmpc 

been engaged in „ottcd him great 

His conflict with tlic amrcli ne 

economic ad\-antagcs. i,l ml before cacli 

For each group.cf e" -be dgh. hand in. v„h 

in the left-hand list the letter 

which it is most directly associa • . . pbguc 
1. unopheles mosqm.o a. Imbon J 

-• „ c. malaria 

tsetse fly ^ smallpos 

c. sleeping siclncss 


_1. arena 

_2. assassination 
_3. cleaver 
_4. consternation 


1. Henry VIII 

2. John llu'5 

5 Martin Lntlicr 
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^ E: 


o c 

^ r- Ci n 

CL, .S 3 Xi 


C C .5 n O 

£ g 2 '.c *5 

^ F, 5? o o 

c “ = -S tT 

g c o ? h 

< 




coo 
S r* M e 

4-, O ^ O c 
-« O E o « CO : 
J> g ii S “c- 
rl R — a: c h ? 


^ o 


c c o 


s i 


: < 'o D ^ 


; o u tj 


_ M C O ^ X 
:2 c o o •> .a 
o ■> £- t) o o 

^ s Sa fa-s 



Avoid ambiguity 
Avoid partly true 
statements 
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Completion 

Each statement below has a blank where a word or number is missing. Write 
this missing word or number in the space at the left of the statement. 

The author who is credited with originating the detective story in American 
literature was 

One way to represent the world is by a map, but a more accurate way is by 


Car engines should not be run in a small garage with the doors closed because 
the engine’s exhaust contains 

The teacher will spend many hours making and marking tests, while students 
will spend many hours preparing for and taking them. Certainly then, tests should 
e constructed so that they provide both student and teacher with specific in- 
formation about how much has been achieved in the areas being tested. 


Item Analysis 

lii-j test does not develop overnight; nor is it 

^ oped in the first year of teaching. However, by careful prepara- 
° constant evaluation and revision, the classroom teacher 

DumorMn" ^ valid-that is, that measure what they 

purport to measure. 

iniproving the quality of multiple choice items is by a procedure 

dents who attelntea * ' f™* can be determined. Difficulty is the ratio of stu- 
manv answered tL > “"^^'cd it incorrectly: that is, how 

WeraTartLo, 

thetXe:"'’ “ ~ThetZ„“ 

5 with four alternative 


HIGH 

LOW 

0 

0 

3 

2 

6 

3 

1 

5 

D = .45 



Not a = ->U 

and the bottom 25^0010^^^^ papers were selected from the high group 
total of twenty papers with wh^rh^t^^ f'”"' group, thus providing a 

obtained by using only the t iz shown that the results 

g only the top 25 percent and the bottom 25 percent are 
•Indicates correct answer. 
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sufficiently accurate for classroom purposes = On Question number 5, choice c \vas 
the correct answer and six of the top ten students ansrvered it correctly, whereas 
only three of the bottom ten students chose the correct answer. For this 
then, the discrimination index is .30. Discrimination may be computed by the 
formula: 


d = 


R H-RL 

NH 


where RH is the number correct in the high group, RL " 

the low group, and NH is the number in the high group. Difficulty for this item 

may be computed by the formula: 

^ ^ RH + RL 

NH + NL 

In the example above the difficulty tod -s °i /'should be 

students in the sample groups ^ difficulty index, the 

noted that difficulty is an inverse ratio; that is, the higner tne r 

less difficult the test item.) mitiallv identify whether 

An item analysis made for complLly. AsMe f™™ 

the item is useful, should be the' students will answer 

that it is desirable to have some items . , between students who have 

correctly, most items should s«ve concepts, or skills and those 

achieved the desired understandings, g ’ qj jf all students 

who have not. Obviously, if all studen s purpose of discriminating among 

miss an item, then that item is ifeX^runder most circumstances 

those who have or have not ‘ X uch as thh could, howeser, tell the 

it should be revised or eliminated. An ,^^ber. However one must 

teacher a great deal about from class to class. In an admnccrl 

keep in mind that test-item difficu ^ ^ items right, but m a less 

group, most students would be ^eore range described bcrc. 

homogeneous group one would , , to rcriew choice "a since no one 

the example item given above, i ,vhcllicr it is a plausible distractor or 

checked it as the right answer. , consideration by this particukir 

if it contains some clue that '^hirun ,j jloms on the results of )iist 

class. It is not likely that one could „.o results of mch test ad- 

one test administration. A rccor * accurate assessment of the item. I i5 
ministration in order to obtain 5 v 8 card; the results of the item 

suggested that test items he wn cn ^ jIn, back of it. Data alwii c ass 
analysis for each class and year f, , balance test items in W" '"' ' 

composition will help the teacher knms how >0 _,.^^,„y? Ihc Ito 
Wiat are the acceptable l.rn.ts answered the hem corrc^^l;. 

difficulty index is .30. Tl.at .s, half higher the discrimination . « 

A discrimination index of -f .>0 is ,, relationship between thffi . 

the better. It may be helpful to speeubte t 
a-StiortCa, Sta.isttcs to, T.e,.er.Ma.e Tcs...” I’—o". ■ > • 

Scnicc, 1960. 
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and discrimination: for example, what is indicated by an item that discriminates 
at the — .50 level? 


Giving Tests and Examinations 

Many teachers find that tests and examinations pose some special problems 
in classroom routines. Will the examination be put on the chalkboard? Will the 
examination be duplicated? How will the examinations be returned? 

Consideration of some of these problems should be helpful. Where schools 
have insufhcient duplicating equipment, the teacher may have to rely primarily 
on the chalkboard or on oral tests. If test questions are read, students who com- 
plete the question quickly must wait until slower students finish, thus providing 
prime time for mischief and other distracting behavior. However, for some kinds 
0 tests, such as true-false, fill-in, or those requiring very short answers, reading 
the questions may be an adequate procedure. In a room with poor acoustics, of 
course, this procedure may be a ses-ere trial for students in badly located seats, A 
teacher who reads a test aloud must be sure to enunciate clearly, speah slowly, and 
pronounce words so that they are understood by the students. The teacher can 
pretape the test questions and while the tape is playing, draw student response. 
ILfnb °'n marltedly from some or many in the class, the 

test obviously will not measure their learning. 

so lL‘t'L‘''i'— ^ “ht *0 have the test ready 

pVl '>“"3- Some teachers 

for the te ^ or chart to cover if until time 

are answerinf h r * ^ °"S ')"“''On on first, then, while the students 

however that the t h 'fmamder of the test on the board. This means, 

part of tile tes^f ' 1 ^'" it >5 taking the first 

£rt to nrlem ie t *<= teacher must be 

is confuLg so that studems^druori'''”'!''^ be available to explain anything that 
of exchanging information, -nc wisi tejherof f impress, on 

provocation or temptation th-if of course, will avoid creating any 

later. encourages cheating, a topic discussed at length 


Some Mechanics of Test Construction 
Teachers havp -> e 


to be administererto "tudenTs rogarding the ways in which tests are 

either on ditto masters nr n ' ^ ‘be teacher will duplicate the test. 

In the typical school, the tea" lfer"^t fi"u 

chore; hopefully the addition f ^ doing this clerical 

teacher from such tasK ^’^ncal snp^rt will free 

be doubicchecked for such nWo duplicating, however, should 

and care should be obser\-pd tP rT ^ grammatical errors or misspellings, 
is bmo.consumi„g toTave l .l "'“bed" to interested students. It 

g have to go through au exam before the students take it to 
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correct mechanical errors of this sort. Yet time after time students are penalized 
or are confused (and thus do less well) because of carelessness m the simple 

mechanics of test duplication. , . , , ^ 

Teachers with many slow readers or who suspect that their students have rea - 
ing difEculties that interfere with adequate performance may find a combmatmn 
of written test questions and oral reading of the questions ‘o be va uaHe. For 
instance, the test questions can he put on a transparency and ™ “ 

screen. At the same time, while the students are reading them rn o der to deter 
mine what is involved, the teacher reads them a oud. This rs an aid o the poor 
reader whose oral vocabulary may he adequate; he can 
when read aloud even if he has trouble reading it. He thus has a better 
to show his competence in understanding material 

The teacher should always ascertain that ‘ tlds drapter rn/fc 
Some of the more elaborate test spouia take ample time to go 

vious one may be confusing to students. proper, 

over directions and special -''“bons before anyone^ 

Instructions can be put on a transparency ’ j , answer individiul 

once the test is underway, the the meaning of a 

problems a student may have m un ers | individual help, docs it 

r:: m:ntrnha?rwirnt'S V teterLe with the quiet and concentration 
expected of the class. 

Length of Test 

High-school classes still arc ^nXatiom” tills a main con- 

ally organized schools allow longer pen equally valid 

sideration must be the length of '''e penod a ^ ,, 

measure of the performance of each stu J^^Kon. In a class with a wide 

an opportunity to consider each i , .jp (jnisli early and may become 

range of abilities, all but the j„ne quietly should he assigncrl 

bored; therefore, work assignments "Ninths of the way through a 

in advance. By togMet bow much time the fastest and slowest 

test the teacher can tell, b) the lang 
students require. 

Item Types and Sequences 

Tests containing a variety of item ^ 

items first. Essay items are ” tblciii with siieh an attaue" -e" . 

tional blank sheets for the a"" P,„,^ „,c passing time am! not a Ums 

that some students will incM a > > — i,CTcnt answer to the cseis <pi 

themselves ample time for “J^Xdd set q-eeifie '""V ^ 

such an arrangemeiit is used "te teaser ^ ,,c 

each section of the test and notify 
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on to the next section. A well-constructed multiple-choice item should require a 
minimum of 1 minute for consideration, assuming that the students are average 
or better-than-average readers. Other types of objective items, which demand 
recall of information, will require less time. Some teachers choose to utilize two 
days for testing, giving essay questions one day and objective items the next. This 
latter practice, however, alters the sampling power of each test. 


Designing the Test 

The effectiveness of good test items may be utterly destroyed by poor in- 
stmctions or by a cluttered appearance. Necessary information and instructions 
or t e students should be stated in concise, but clear, terms either on a cover 
sheet or on a piece of paper preceding the test items. Topics covered might he: 
the relative point weights of the sections of the test; any special instructions on 
ow 0 recor t e answers; a sample item; specific factors upon which an essay 
question will be graded. The separate sections of the test may be designated by 
capital letters, but the items should be numbered con- 
faenihHla avoiding confusion in scoring and also 

dealing returned test. All illustrated material necessary for 

pSe K should be on the same 

but there cHnnlri K i,?^ ^ reading passage. Test items may be single spaced, 
should run vertiealW 1^*1 ^ between items. The alternatives or distractors 

example- ^ ^ rather than horizontally across the page. For 

Original: 

(1) There isa 

(3) It tatcs nl Lr" .LIT (2) TheyLe known as fontanels. 

the bones of the skull have no 'I;™ They occur where 

Kevised: 

psSSr-«'“ 

i- "'ey close in two months. 

^ cy occur where the bones of the skull have not grown together. 

read. Also thiris'"negathe"t*'''!.?™’’''' second item is much easier to 
not fit. Attention shofiM be student is looking for the answer that does 

neptivc word, or doing both'" Often” Lh underlining the 

a prefatory note to that effect grouped together on the test 

as originally Stated also imrli.iero ® "^^*ve m alternative (3) in this item 
Such “double negatives” slin even if the answer is bnown. 

that confusion arisine from 'I ^ avoided. It should always be kept in mind 
detracts from its v-aliditj- ical construction in any part of an item 
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Administering the Test — A Note on Cheating 

Pressure on students to get good grades is often a real factor in promoting 
cheating- getting the grade by any means becomes more important than being 
vlruf of acquiring |enuine\nowledge. Thus, if ^ 

on L essay t«t. Since essay tests are not ah^ys approprutc and ^ 

^"ot^of the best against ch^g is 

a test. At that time the wise teacher s 

serves those who are having trouble with ® ™ ],5 jj also 

individual who does not understand the ire ■ ^ During a test, the 

watching to see that each student wor ' ®" himself strategically at the 
teacher who is concerned about cannot tell whether he 

back of the room, The studerits, Tl.e teacher can 

is watching them or not and performance on test items. A 

also walk around the room, observing „,oblem— is not the time for the 

test-if it is important, and if « stack fiirmework papers. , 

teacher to bury himself at his desk systems will he able to establish 

It is hoped; of course, that in Archer can help students 

true honor systems among students. 55 i„„ tbc problem mth them or 

evaluate the Lral aspects of ^ 

he might show a film on cheating. > jjoni what can be expected, 

tell when the work of each one debates marked > 
the teacher also militates against cheating. 

Returning the Tesfa-A class time is giva. 

No test should be given Iinless, y ansurrs, "='''"'"5 

to a discussion of the qu^tions, '"f;”,„dcms know what sms to Ime !.«. 

ambiguous areas, and to making j„„s Jo over those parts of tlje t«l 

reporfed in the test. Some 1"' not ahm>a be the most p.o t.dd 
which were missed, although this m^> ,om' 

use of students- time. Of course. nni.ld do «11 o h. e s J 

requires masten- by cs-'O- ,o complete. 'I .en the student 
additional, different exercises for learning the inalci..il. 

helped to a fresh view, whieh after the students ha; e tal«m; 

A test should be returned -as “^,,,,1. lire day the test rs Ic 
that the matcnal rs still e'"” ^ minutes or so foi 


;ic Jhulcnh 113' c 

e teaeha should plan to use the first i 
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Study. Then, while the students are reading or working out problems at their 
desks, the teacher moves around and quietly returns each paper. This gives him 
an invaluable contact with each student. To Alice, who unexpectedly achieved a 
superior grade, the teacher can give a word of warm approval; to Harry, who 
turned in another poor test, the teacher can suggest the need for some special 
help, perhaps an after-school conference. As he returns the paper, the teacher 
should have some personal comment, no matter how slight, which show that he 
is aware of, and interested in, each individual’s progress. The rewards of this 
rather simple device of personalizing the returning of papers will be great for 
teacher and students alike. 


After all papers have been returned, the teacher should call the class to order, 
make some general comments on the level of achievement, and perhaps place a 
IS ri u ion o grades on the board. Then he should ask the class for questions 
a ou any puzz mg items. A rapid review of the particularly difficult questions 
everyone understands what the answers are. 
^r'" supervised study, so that students 

imnortarirf the test may talk privately with the teacher. It is 
who thinks 'h t,^ public bickering over an answer. A student 

iS Uef a 'hould always be ready to 

tmdiS l^ifv tbe student’s g«de 

accmdrngly. TTus krnd of farmers is prized highly by students 

wo^ Sta°ee Stadent“"b "’"J' 

to her o “s hfr ' » assignment, the 

it. ProbZ lr,?r “ •'““t evaluation of 

throrSv til 'equire written work, then 

of betrayal Ldenl "pSnl" ^ 

morale teachers try to build undermrne the best 

over a particularlyZluaMellni'’”'’’ ^ evaluating progress, but more- 

tremendously fruitful in i ‘^'penence. Post-test discussions are often 
viously puzzled or confused students who were pre- 

ination is typically lost pt. ^^ucational value of an end-term exam- 

with the students Skillfnl ^ ”” opportunity to discuss the test results 

bon rchedulesSwlto™^^^ result in examina- 

3S any other type of test minations to be as fully discussed in class 

specific ohjectfves are immTt classroom tests, based on ctor, 

gram. The remaiiider of *thp*°"n effective evaluation pro- 
standardized tests, with several^ on ” Z concerned with an analysts of 
in the following chanter a promising departures in testing, and 

presented. ^ discussion of grades and grading be 
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Standardized Tests 

The post-world War II baby “boom” is now flooding colleges and adrnis- 
sions officers are being bombarded with applications. Tire 

students to be admitted to a "good” school is one factor m a proliferation ot ests 

Sttf" 

what effect does it have on the "“"“’’f teaching for the 
curriculum planning? Does his teacher orient his objectnes 

college hound? familiar with such tests as the 

Prospective high-school teachere shou , gmi Writing Sample; 

Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude T..t. " Cer- 

the College Placement Tests; and the A ^ cxamina- 

tainlyteachersshouldnotteachspecifialy P P influence upon the 

tions, but they should be familiar with any factor g 

school program and cunicular decisions. teaching ate the various stan- 

Of perhaps greater it is important that 

dardized subject-matter tests. Since they _ p 

teachers understand the term standardized. tries to 

1. The process of standardizing ^ tills Ihould te representd 

find out what attitudes, “ndcrsla g literature, or twelfth- 

in ninth-grade arithmetic, '“‘He obtained from textbook analysis, 
grade physics. This informa i > judgment of experts. 

Lamination of courses j”' '’’'iLbers of students, who rcprBcnt 

2. Various test items are h'"* j of schools. Tliosc combinations 

“;=‘-2'S=" 

rhaToteteLtLLtotrxin be ^ time limits) arc 

3. Specific methods for administering the t 

4. Loring rules and ky s jJ“‘^^^ssiblc the compirison of ludnadi.al 

5. Norms arc prepared, winch po 

scores with national ascrag obicctivitv, and case of 

Standardization is intended to s^irc soM^ p,urautce that a 

administration. But the process of standa 

. 1 Ir,iv tlics- rommiciol l.t i 

a Tl,«= arc some of the 
Testing Scnicc, Princeton, Nesv jersc>. 
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published test is appropriate. It is instructive to check any published "standard- 
ized test in the most recent edition of Buros’ Mental Measurements Yearbook.^ 
Here each test is critiqued by a number of experts. 

The tentativeness with which the results of these tests must be viewed is in- 
creased when local conditions are considered in detail, A specific teacher and 
class may have focused attention on objectives not encompassed by the test. This 
may be especially true in the development of attitudes. Further, the national 
norms lump together all manner of students in all kinds of schools under all kinds 
of tochers. A class of superior capacity and environment would be expected to 
produce scores exceeding the performance of the national average. Classes of 
inferior capacity, or from deprived environments, reflect these conditions and 
should not receive censure for falling below that average. It is important to keep 
reminding oneself that in any kind of national average-whether of height, 
weight, physical dexterity, or achievement in academic matters-local differences, 
as ^11 as individual differences, are deliberately screened out. 

this IS not to say that standardized achievement tests do not have their place 
VW f I" f Within the limitations noted, the tests indtale 

nesses in classes. The tests help to diagnose weak- 

can an de and in teacher instruction and thus 

tion standirdiJea^T short, used with many other means of evalua- 

thesoleeaucenfl. purpose. Only when they are considered 

the ole gauge of learning is there serious damage to good education. 

sendfolthTnewi^J't'^ catalogs annually and 

Sts pur based a In this ivay, through sample 

tests^purchased at nominal cost, they keep informed of the new techniques in 

tests? Tile followlna ’^'“ting appropriate standardized 

lest goalf chosen? \Va''s'^itTn ''ih to measure? On what basis were these 
needs? What researrH j j meeting both individual and social 

through twftest colrA^I-i” might be met 

for^the acceptability of a test +-65 is considered a criteria 

es'idence is presented to^show'twlm^ arailable in at least two versions. What 

Students a test should shm r -u-r ^ uually say that for individual 

indicates the Itee ^bout\80. This coefficient 

test. The higher the derimsai scores on the s'arious versions of the 

score I its mrious v'rim ■ "" 

provided should be avoided ^ validity and reliability coefficients are 

I'lru ’’"“<1^11, updated; Highland Pail, N.J.; The Grjphon 
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Objectivity. Good tests ensure that identical scores will 
equally competent scorers. Is the test key precise throughout, so that no doubt 

exists about the correct response? ^ should be 

Does the manual tell exactly how to give and score the teb 

Norms. The manual or a supplement he 1 indication 

earned by students who have taken currently applicable; the 

that these norms have been re^lar y reri nnmis were derived should 

character of the school populations . f each tenth of the school 

be indicated. Preferably, the norms should g' c" for^^ch ^ 

year, since achievement obviously ^-anes from P relation to otlicr large 

Standardized tests, good suggestions to apply to 

groups of students, can prowde forexamplc, how best 

his own homemade tests. standardized test has been tried on 

to word certain kinds of test nssume that the average middle-class 
many students, and the teacher can t ere ^ j ][ his school population 

student will understand the test items “u tme ted. 
is deviant from middle-class qu^tions. 

careful about test use and generalizations ah 

A teacher could select from a stan j j (^sts are copwighted so a 

but modify them to suit lus own class bta^ar 
teacher cannot just "lift” an .tern and use it hrmselt. 

In recent years educators have sufdcnts' attitudes changed bj 

the more intangible outcomes o ” ■ pattern of social iindcrslan mg 

course content and experiences? stimulating cmlunt.on 

of young people? Out of such inqumcs hare com 

tools. 

Mayhew has noted: „• 

It is paradoxic.il that fomial education appreciation', and opinions, ^^t. 

comes such things as “^Hv seeks’ evidence of ‘ 'e 

when it appraises its “"'eomes it Wratl , ,1,^ tceliniqncs of an.il) 

to manipulate, the ability to think cnticain. 

synthesis.® ^ _ ,ir>vclopc(! tlictc "ill 

Tliao is uadespread belief “^^fiibcc'bvci.chaviors. 

be a couesponding development of appmp 

c\-idcncc questions this assumption. . j . , ,.t d - 

Sfucli'cs, Harr)’ D. B^iS 
{'ntiity fifth Yearbook) . 1965. p. 1 ‘ 
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Commentators on contemporary United States’ society find much that dis- 
turbs them. Some feel that Americans have lost their traditional values. Particu- 
larly, some charge that teen-agers are a debauched group of pseudosophisticates 
who will consummate the ruin of the country. As is often the case, the schools 
are blamed. While some solace may be found in the fact that Socrates felt the 
same way about the youth of Athens, Mayhew's comment serves to illustrate the 
current dilemma. Teachers are concerned with values; yet, in a diverse, pluralistic 
societ)’, the immediate question is "Whose values?” As Mayhew points out, 
one essential component [of American culture] is the faith that no one’s beliefs 
should be indoctrinated upon others.”* However, one’s beliefs, attitudes, values, 
and penonahty characteristics do affect student learning. Taxonomy of Educa- 
tional Objectives, Handbook H: Affective Domain-^ is one effort to help the 
teacher in the assessment of these more elusive and sensitive areas. 


Evaluation of Inquiry and Reflective-Thinking Skills 

dcveli^^nll^^f ^ ® re-emphasis in education upon the 

conrirn W - ^ ^ methods of inquiry and reflective-thinking skills. The 

of these skilk'V''* evaluation of success in teaching for the development 

»rc givc^^e 

their parents. migrate south in the autumn by accompanying 

8 and 9 matrspacr''"^ observational or experimental facts. For Items 

2' If !hc IncJ “ Hypothesis II; 

3. If the fact or facts are irrelerant to H^oteis il. 

noTOfiy ta'gr'ouns'due"”'*.'!.’'? Argentine, adirlt Golden 

1000 miles from the eao, * ^^''"‘'ior, above the Atlantic Ocean, 

the Argentine. The voiTnl^r^j^ North America, thence over Brazil to 

Mississippi Valley and ovfr Th^GuirorM “a 

Peru to the Argentine On ^ Mexico, thence over Bolivia and 
the Mississippi Valley route " trip the old and young alike take 

species of oth« b^rds'^W "ests of some 30 

jwred by these foslcrparcnls 

‘he young cowbirds arc found in trip is completed 

round m the South neither among their true parents 


l]g 
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nor scattered among the 30 different destinations of their fosterparents, but 
instead in one locality occupied predominantly by their own hind. [2] 

10. In the light of the facts given in items 8 and 9, what is the status of Hypothesis 
II at this point? 

1. It is established as probably true. 

*2. It is refuted as probably false. 

3. It remains as much unsettled as at the outset. 

* Indicates the correct answer.* 


Testing for Understanding of Science Methodology 

To determine whether students have an understanding of science methodol- 
ogy it may be desirable to have them go through an analysis of a relatively 
simple classical experiment performed by the ancients in an attempt to solve a 
problem. The following situation will serve as an example. 

Items 1 through 9 are based upon the data in the following situation. 

Correct responses are indicated by an asteri.sh. 


Light 



Son^c of the ancicn, GrccU Incv ■>' "" 

during an eclipse was round. 

•Cbrcnce II. Ndwn, Lei’s nuM Dsul'l!’ inti- 
tional Science Teachers .\isocution, 195S. pp. I I-i — 
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They were also aware that the mast of a ship approaching shore was visible 
before the ship was visible. 

So, in spite of the prevailing belief to the contrary, they presented the idea 
that the earth is a sphere. One Greek reasoned that if the earth is spherical its 
radius should be calculated. 

In order to test this he located a water well at A, where the sun shines 
directly down into the well at noon on the longest day of the year. 

He tested the well with a plumb line and found that it had been dug vertically. 
( tested a second well (Well B) several miles north of Well A, and 

found that it too had been dug vertically. 

caxth wcrc flat, no shadow should be cast on the 
B provided Well A is due south of Well B; but if the earth 
longest day cast on the north wall of Well B at noon on the 

siin^wa!°,t,"‘*' "'a* ™ •''e "'a'l of Well B when the 

sun was shining directly into Well A. 

this dctcrmi^npd between the shadow and the plumb line and from 

Lotr the center of the earth, 

cumfcrcnce of the earth.' '>'= “Me to calculate the cir- 

’■ 7 ArVdu!"i'i''?e '““"S’) in this situation? 

2. Whteh l l , n of the earth? 

the problem?^ ° owing is given in the data and relevant to the solution of 

•b A time believed that the earth was flat 

■ «s cast'entte w'n 0 ? WeSA!''' ® 

d. n 'threarthwr'''’”' 

in any well anywh^c ” (convex) no shadow will be cast at noon 

prlblm^' “"i "“"0 “ relevant to the solution of the 

“■ 'nii'''n™'an" '“‘’‘“s could be calculated." 

dediietion. ““""’P"”" «■“!. if made, would yield an erroneous 

’’ proH*'"'''' "®""P‘i”" that would be basic to the solution of 

^ circumnavigation. to the data, had been established by 

soIution'ofHTp'SiII'''’ iPtercsting, was unnecessary to 

d ■■Sot'c'onre£r'“'''^^^^ 

earth on the rOMn wa\ m'S." S’s^Mi^emV" 
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a. a deduction relevant to the solution of the problem. 

b. a deduction irrelevant to the solution of the problem. 

c. an assumption necessary to the solution of the problem. 

*d. an observation that had a bearing on the solution of the problem, 

c. an assumption that did not contribute to the solution of the problem. 

5. The prevailing belief (of the majority of the people) at the time was that 
the earth was flat. This statement is 

*a. given in the data, hut is irrelevant to the solution of the problem. 

b. given in the data and is relevant to the solution of the problem. 

c. an erroneous deduction from the data. 

d. an assumption from the data necessary* to the solution of the problem. 

e. an assumption from the data, but unnecessary to the solution to the 
problem. 

6. Well A had been dug vertically. 

’a. This is giv’en in the data and is reJer-ant to the solution of the problem. 

b. This is given in the data, but is irrelei-ant to the solution of the problem. 

c. This can be deduced from the data and is relevant to the solution of 
the problem. 

d. This can be deduced from the data, but is irrelcsant to the solution of 
the problem. 

e. This is an erroneous deduction from the data. 


7. If the earth were flat, no shadow should be cast on the north side of Well 
B, provided Well A is due south of Well B; but if the earth is convex a 
shadow should be cast on the north wall of Well B at noon on the longest 
day. These hvo statements 

a. represent extension of the data rvhicb cannot be justified. 

b. arc assumptions that, if made, would lead to an illogical deduction. 

c. are assumptions that, although interesting in themselves, arc unnecessary 
to the solution of the problem. 

*d. are assumptions necessary to the solution of the problem, 
e. represent erroneous deductions. 

8. The angle behveen the shadow and the plumb line in Well B was dc- 
termined by 

a. inductive reasoning. 

b. testing a hypothesis. 

*c. obscr\-ation. 

d. assumption. 

e. analogy. 

9. How was the circumference of the earth determined? 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 
*c. 


It was found by obscrv'ation. 

It was given in the data. 

It was stumbled upon by a “happy aeddent. 

It was calculated by measuring the caith s shadow on the moon. 
It was calculated hr measuring the angle of the sun s rap. 


-Figure 15.1 and test items 1 thro..;!. 9 rg;«;J..rrd h; 

N'clson. -Lef’s Build Qualify into our Science TesN. 

Tcaclicrs Msocialion, 195S. 
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An Example from Mathematics^'* 

Direcfions.- In Fart B of the following, the questions and answers are based on 

as Jan -T"' f “'‘™ but 'bere be 

me nit "8bt answers for a qnesKon. For some questions there will be only 

PulaS in tr"' ” fi™ '“Sbt answers. 

Put an X in the anssver box corresponding to each right answer. 

Section I 

adSnlxcenl same as those for ordinary 

quotient ri a */*' ‘n «• ‘be sum is divided by 7, the 

Wus 6 + 5 = 4 71 .” P'eee of the ordinary sum. 

also like those of orHi ' multiplication in the mod 7 system are 

than 6 the IdlrfsT “““P' P'o^uet is larger 

ordinary product. Thus- (6W3/J4“"rlS‘7‘i"”""‘'" '* ‘b' 

Briefly a = b (mod 7) mea'nS a'= h +Tuor2me integer K. 

a. an infinite number of numerals 
D- fractions, 
c. negative numbers, 
d- 7 numbers, 
c. H numbers. 

56. What is the value of x in ft,« 

a. 5 / 2 . ® Of * ‘n the expression: 2x= 3 (mod 7)? 

b. X = 3. 

c. X = 5. 

d. x= 6. 
c. x=:7. 

57. a — . b (mod 6) means 

a. a - b is divisible by 6 
a = h (mod 7) 

c. 6a b. 

d. b - a + 6Jc. 
c. 6b = a*. 


Head the . . 


Read fh ‘^uciatsfudtes 

October 2 ?! I7I7T'"® ‘‘“°'“'’on frrm, Alexander Hamilton in The Federalist, 

"b-b serve to give a false 

"ulnhoa'rel"”’ “ ^rst magnitude to soeiety. 

SO much persuaded onhpfri^”™*^* a lesson of moderation to 
■•Sc,mreAp,„„4er ■ . , ‘be ri.ht in any controversy. 

■am, Sewnt.. Sen-ice incorpented. Science Talent Soreh, 1965. 
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And a further reason for caution, in this respect, might be drawn from the reflection 
that we are not always sure that those who advocate the truth are influenced b> 
purer principles than their antagonists. Ambition, avarice, personal animosity, 
party opposition and many other motives not more laudable than these, are apt to 
operate as well upon those who support as those who oppose the right side ot 
a question. ... In politics as in religion, it is equally absurd to aim at making 
proselytes by fire and sword. Heresies in either can rarely be cured by persecution. 

On the basis of the information provided by the above quotation, mark each 
of the following statements. 

1. If it can be inferred that Hanrilton would have agreed ulth the statement. 

2. If it can be inferred that Hamilton would have disagreed with the statement. 

3. If no inference can be drawn about Hamilton’s probable opinion. 

23. Compulsory loyalty oaths are the best protection 

24. All rlsonable men will reach the same conclusions nhen faced 

25. A man’s political affiliations are a reliable proof ot tejnncip^^^^ 

26. Political poups are apt to include men o J 

27. S:— should be based upon the principle of separation cl powers.-. 


DrawingWarranted Conclusions a , v, has 

In drawing warranted conclusions one mnstb*^ , ^ 

his conclusions are warranted: that >'C o“ S information is important 
support. It is obvious, of course, that t 

in drawing warranted conclusions. ^ 

Directions; In the following exercise, >ou * emotional factors would make 
information would be reliable or v. c be reliable } 0 U arc to place .an 

the source unreliable. If you think ,, tliinl; the source would 1)C 

R (for "reliable”) in the 

unreliable you arc to place a 1/ (fo , 

1. You have the assignment of writing a pa[M ^^hahlc and nhich 

sank the Maine. Which of the sources listed be 

would be unreliable? . c.’f.eiw'c. commanding 

a. A bock written cn the «.bieet by Captain 

officer of the Maine in 1899. „( ,i,e Maine made 

b -Hie inspection reports of the chief sale.. 

the day before the 

c. Aeeonnls of the sinking appeanng m 

^ • VftlCTK^n 

" A Test of Critical TliinlmS 
Education, 1951. 
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.d. A Statement made by Fitzhugh Lee, American consul in Havana. 

.c. A statement made by the leader of the Cuban rebels. 

-f. Tlic official report of the committee assigned to investigate the sinking. 


2. Consider the following statements to be tnie. 

a. The Maine s boilers were operating on low pressure as the ship was at 
anchor. 

b. The official report of the investigating committee stated that the explosion 
appeared to come from outside the ship as the plates were buckled inward, 
but that this could have resulted from the ship settling on the bottom. 

c. ^le Spanish government in Madrid was weak and having problems at 
home when the Maine was sunk. 

d. Tire Cuban rebels had been trying to get the United States into the \\'ar 
against Spain for three years. 


Considering the above statements to be true, which of the following state- 
merits would you accept as the basic position in your paper? Underline the 
position you would use. 

1. The explosion was probably accidental. 

^ heT affahs’*^ because of United States’ interference in 

4 United States into the war. 

' inoTm ev kad one to suspect the Cubans as they had 
most to garn, but the evrdcncc is inconclusive. 

primarily departures from traditional tests are developed 

toTonslme't a, d ol't” They are difficult 

raised altlioimh the .. ° eabdity and reliability are much more likely to be 

the traditional test <»uld be asked with equal pertinence about 

and cvoUc newer and ’"n ^ teacher seeks to depart from the usual patterns 

"■otking suggestions givrn^ewTm tehd^u"‘ 

instead of ivaititm'until*ibM°"/ eontinuously writing test items 

combinations to reveal m the teacher will be able to use varying 

Use 7!“'>“l"=kly his students- strengths and weakness, 

to prepare new kindTof interested students 

future classes. * Ti^“n can be filed and used for current and 

and iniilc the clasu'cfioin'tb'’ ^ '“'her can try out some new testing device 
of a new- situation Tlicit own “'’“"’"'t! thus students leam not to be fearful 

™h,ect field parttarlaTT^n"'™''”'""' i" P"™!, and that of fJic special 
seen in many slimulaHiif» i professional concern over e%’aIuation is 

-fonndrepmtcd,;.t;?epSSlt;:^'^^^^^ 

“'ntmg ideas ,n cialuating indiridnal ability have resulted from the 
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need in the armed sendees to select special Hnds of individuals for special jobs. - 
Adaptations of some of these ideas to evaluation in teacher education suggest 
possible lines of development for high-school classroom use.>= 
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Icacl.a with a basis fot oucst,^ °°™ ‘h's book seeks to prosddc the 
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A Grade 
by Any Other Name 

grading and reporting 
student progress 



a semraler'^tMm* grading process. Secondary schools insist on 

™r Ut Iwa’sV dass. Grading, 

system- evervhn^v ^ M m Nobody is ratisfied svith the 

what kind ^ change. But hardly anybody knows 

system lneTh‘? ™<iiScalicns of the usnal A-B-C-D 

'The beginning teacher^mi adjustments to individual ability. 

lice, the problems, issues, a^dcKfe:"^^^^^^^ 

The Grading Process in Action 
“ne who hands doi™ the'” KntraJ^of"?' 

develop feelings of hHnlpce c or failure.” Students soon 

^ test.'^ihe average 

I get my pape, ,. ® ‘ I don t know. I’ll have to wait until 

and the teacher is the nnitr " ^ pocess of grading is a deep, dark mystery’ 

know I did a ven' Students remark, ‘my- I 

0 good , 0 b on that report; I don’t sec why I only got a C.” 

326 
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Or “I certainly was surprised when I got an A on that paper— I hardly spent 
any time on it, and personally I didn’t think it was very good. ^ ^ 

Or “No matter how hard you try in Mr. Albert’s class you just can t get more 
than a B.” No wonder many students never know what good workmanship 
means: they have never had to judge their own work. 

As colleges become more and more crowded, rvith ever "“"J 

of students clamoring for admission, pressure mounts on students »» do 
various standardized tests and also to obtain top grades in high-school sub|ecls. 

Marks aren’t everything, but in this world you need them and they’d better be 

good. If we’re grade conscious, that s okay ^vveha\cto c . . . 

The above statement by an eleventh grader illustrates 
high-school students. The grades obtained dunng the last fou j 
scLol are recorded on the official record of ' ‘^X^Xte 

colleges, and it is these grades that count in . and not on 

For many students, therefore, the emphasis « on t g 

the learning that is allegedly represented by t egrae. groupings 

The process of dividing students ‘“t, ldcs-tmnsla!ed: prcfaably 
affects the grading system. Since compebhon ® j„d since presumably 
an A, but definitely no lower than a »to all 

the “best students’’ ate all together and e av average should not get 

together, then it follows that the because this would confuse the 

A’s, nor should the “best students get ’ „ , college admissions officer? 
system. How could a "best student , jewels are not permitted to 

In some schools, the students in the lower ra , .j jjc j, 3 s to stand 
receive anything more than a C, or passing grade.' After g 
for something/’’ , j _ srstem? Some of the female 

matarethepsychologicalim^t^tionso 

“best students” are not college boun , Being in a section labeled 

college in order to keep up wtli tells t!ic students tlic)’ «n 

“academically talented” or "accelerate . ^^jmittance to sncli a section 

learn, but it does not guarantee ^ ^ ‘Volid" subjects a day sets a killing 

is only the beginning. A course load ® ' , a schedule that 

pace for adolJcents Tlrcj- rush And wliat is it all fm? 

schools, allows them as few as 3 minu cs . , t v 

To get the grade! , , , c\-cr'prcscnl fear of polcnti.il pu > ic 

Tlie prods of uncertainly, anxictj', an ^ 5 t„tlcnt which is one of the m 
failure creates an insecurity in the scr} . jcJjools.- 

noticeable mental health hazards in to aj further pressure to do we 

Another result of the pressure for cheating. As one student 

examinations bv whatever means neces . n . yiliT 

' , I CIifTi N1 r:nUK«:lu‘< 

■ D. Gnmbs, Seboob. Sehobu. ."d Socidy- l -E 

Inc., 1965, p. 94. , , AfriniJn toward ' 

= .\I„a1nm J. T,™c.,b,u,w. Adoteecn' dUUm'” 

Tcachcn College Press, CoUimbia Unnrrsit). 
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put it, “Which is more important, the morality of cheating or getting into 
college?”® 

But this is only one side of the story. What about those students who will 
not “play the game”? What about those for whom obtaining a grade is not 
motivating? If placement in an “honors” section enhances the self-image of 
the student so placed, then it is logical that the self-image of the low-ability 
student is also reinforced — but in a different way — especially since he is likely to 
have been in a low section in the elementary school as well. Tire most obvious 
consequence of such placement is to convince the low-placed student that he 
cannot succeed at school tasks — meaning he cannot learn, Tlicrefore he does not 
learn. He may sit quietly and remain in school for other reasons, or he may 
choose to drop out of school altogether,"* Even those students who stay in 
sc ool for other reasons — perhaps because of friends, activities, or athletics— will 
find pressure to get the grade because many schools forbid participation in ac- 
tivities if a student’s grades are not good. The reasoning is that if the student 
cannot work hard enough to do well in his regular classes he obviously does 
not have time for any “extra” activity. One can see the irony of this in schools 
where certain sections are doomed to low grades, no matter 
-iTP ^ of some of their work, so that these students 

be positMy°mSing adolescent activity that might 

The Myth of the Ahsohite Standard 

students teachers may be able to judge absolutely whether 

wouU rmost 'W Percent-or D or C- or B+. It 

of a grade But tpsp 1 " j *“'^*'“* he that confident about the meaning 
C to® no her Co^ ^ to one teacher may be a 

bom h tet ?i"tX? *'’" “"T g-des. Aside 

same cour“ tachl ut Tff d° "Ot take the 

tions in the examinations “ssigning grades. There ate varia- 

some will use essav t«t, n?’ teachers will use objective tests, 

some teachers grade on cla« ."d" “o a Mmbination of the two. Further, 
as a major part of the grade 'stu'Ss^if*''' 

different areas and thus j ability to perform m 

nihility or lack of it in tin ^ ^ higher or lower according to their 

consiLred -Lgh” grade's' "e 
tough” grading procedures, of twfst^? especially prone to employ 

t IS stems from their idealism— a desire to 

SiW SiLf Pa^Ilf Ranbringer and H. C. Rone 

cr and Macmillan, Inc 1968 n Conform.” New York: Crowell- 

- ■■r i?'f ” ™ 

'"Sto". D C ■ N,„„„a, Ed„„,i„„ re' 2*™ 
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upgrade the whole system-but part of it is an attempt to gain their colleagues’ 
respect. Peer pressure on the teacher is a fact of the teacher s life which new 
teachers are likely to underestimate. 

Correcting a set of math papers, Mr, [ones did not find many perfect ones. 
However, there were a lew students who had managed to get all the ansivers. 
"I don’t grade them on neatness— alter all, I’m not a nursemaid, he said. 

Mrs. Smith was burning the midnight oil. The math papers before ^ 
a real problem. Here was Bill; all bis ansivers ivere correct She expected tins 
his fatLr was an engineer and drilled Bill nightly on niathen.at.es But wl.a 
a mess his paper was! Someone should tell him mere ability o ge ' » 

answer was not the only thing to be sought. She ma^'e is c.Yamp es a 
but tool: off a half grade because his paper was so untidy. 

Mr. Black was grading math papers in which he rcqmred 
every process by which they arrived at the answer, ere iv J ^ 

seemed to get the right answer, but she did know he ^ rnmbte 
always a matter of simple arithmetic. Actually, she n as s a ® j 

but someivhere she had been deficient in the simp e co j 

he grade her down? Someday she would excel all of them » ^ ^ 

an 1 after her name because she had t)' 

out an original solution to a complex equation. But iihat i, 

about her arithmetic? 

Thus even in mathematics, the in oblainiog 

siderable variation among teachers. .indents to experience the right 

the right answer, there is little „clbo<ls of problem solving and 

process. If mathematics can develop rthod for arriving at solutions, 

science can develop a reliance on scienti c ni ^ problem. Too often, 

then teachers must focus on the way to gc »n jinnking. cheating, 

the overemphasis on the one correct answer „'icaninglcss snul>^>h- 

and merely mechanical manipulation o ” , ' 1 1 j^c cxalfcrl aliovc the 

Accuracy should be rew-arded, liul this one s 'i f;in dc^clop. 

real and important other skills that science and matlieni. 


Gracing on “f/ic Curve cradci. 

As an attempt to get away from the me of llic n.nc 

any tcaclicrs have used the and as athitrar} w 

stem of grading, liowcvcr, si.ih'sliciJ”' term the 


seel tne , i, :,„cl as atmiMM - - 

Item of grading, liowcvcr, is as slnh'slicians term the itoiin 

solute standard. The cimc referred to is » t • pi,aionu-n.>:^ 

rs-c- or the cimc into which d f.ill. 

etc is an infinite and raiuloni '' percent of a itoiinal i:n«'P ‘ 

■n each side of the mean would fall o; ,Krccnt of the r T ■' 

o st.ind.ud desiatioiis of tlic mean ""o' 
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tion, and 99 percent of the population would fall within three standard deviations 
of the mean. In actual practice the curve is modified for the purpose of as- 
signing grades so that scores 1.5 standard de\'iations above the mean receive a 
grade of A while scores 1.5 standard deviations below the mean receive a grade 
of F. Scores between +.5 and +1.5 receive the grade of B, while those -.5 
to 1.5 receive Ds. Scores +.5 to — .5 receive Cs, It is, of course, at the premise 
of having a random and infinite sample that the concept of the normal curve 
breaks down for classroom use. Few, if any, secondary-school classrooms are 
large enough, or random enough, in their population to represent a true “normal 
curve of ability or achievement. With the widespread use of grouping by 
design or self-selection in electives the likelihood of finding such a truly random 
population is further reduced. Thus grading “on the cim-e'’ will do most 
students a disservice if adhered to rigidly. 


Discrimination in Grading 

n„t objective measures to assist in determining grades. 

V a device may appear, the human equation cannot 

J Jh' individual teacher’s own judgment includes one 

individual d “'^'ndes another even in an objective test. It is a matter of 

rtethn e aS r- spelling will be counted in a com- 

m seem ve ‘ d"''’”'*’’ ^nn’P'^i^’y “bjective. 

parents need an Zd teachers grade? Students and 
way to make such m 1°".“^ P'°St®> but as yet there is no entirely satisfactory 
exist and some a ^ rcabon. Many ways of grading and evaluating pupils 
S a cIoseTook r P™"''" »= ™nde is that oL must 

Then he mav he TPid f ^ absolute standard and the normal curve, 

and helping students ° means of protecting, supporting, 

grades than boys ”fthoueh"h'''^''h 

than, those of aid, n™!r '2 scores similar to, if not higher 

Significant grefter rate of "failn" that boys had a statistically 

being 234 times that nf • i ’ chance that boys would fail 

give higher grades to pid^ T\ women teachers tended to 

^idered poof teacherf K. 1^:! teachers who were con- 
espccially more bovs » Ji administrators tended to fail more students, 
the bias in eradin? wp ® similar trend: girls, because of 

than bo\s.'' Still anoHipr ' _^tter able to get into the honor society 

according to teachers’ ‘Sator discovered that although girls excelled boys 

g teachers marks, boys excelled girls by almost the same percentage 

S24: and "'nic cL™ Arc'’TH^Lr'-%lI™°CI^-‘^ H 

reacners ms, Cleamg Honse, 17, May 1943, 537-540. 
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when an achievement-test score and an IQ score were used as the baseJ Under- 
achievement among boys occurs at a far higher rate than amoiig ^r^s, an sex 
is also associated with the achievement or lack of it among the gifted. 

Teacher definitions of the student role are lilcely to include more characteristics 
of the female sex role in secondary school, even though there are now 
than women teachers. In fact, men and women teachers demonstrate the same 
anti-male bias in their grading.-" The model of a good student ^ 
female model derived from the teacher’s own early mdoctnnahon 
elementary school.- If this is true, then for the male deviation from the student 
role actually constitutes a confirmation of his masculinity. minority 

A similaJ kind of discrimination often operates against f 
groups and those associated with low from the lowest 

study of a typical midwestern community r failures; 

social class were given most of the low gra ™ extremely low grades 
whereas students from higher social-class j. jjrmved that IQ scores 

and hardly any failures.'" And intelligence was asTociated 

were not unduly weighted toward the top. was not high enough 

significantly with class position, the degtre o ass socioeconomic 

to account for the concentration of failures in tne 

Tn^rivastating research study if was h aXnd^rg^ 

havior clues that resulted in their overgra ing inlroratory tutonng via 

others. A group of flunking students we ^ P „ ^nd mathematics, 
programmed learning and other able, within a few months. 

These students, typical of many disad g » regular classrooms, 

to gain a whole year in these subjects. visited the classrooms, 

these students were still barely passing. passing and that of their 

They observed the behavior of the students who were p 6 

'Beeman N. Phillips, "An Analysis ol American Edncation Research 

to the School Achievement of Adolcscen s. ( ^ Cases,” 

Association meeting, Chicago, 1961.) . ^^jolesccnt: A ° . . ij-jjg 

«S. L. Hammef, "Schad .l^rbiL 

Pediatrics, 40, September 1967, 373 3 • . Russell S.ige Foundation, 

Prediction of Academic 135. , . patterns m Aclncsing 

ences in Academic Performance, PP- „ lO and Acluesemcnt 116-123. 

« Ralph D. Norman, and others, ^ Children, 29, ndueafion. 20. 

and Nonachieving Gifted Children, Partiality?" Influence Hieir 

W R. W. Edm^slon, "Do T^che« Tenchers’ Valnes Iniln-c 

January 1943, 234-238; see also ^1058 69. , nt »hc SchoolTcachfT- 

Grading?” Today’s Education, 57. Scptcm*.^^j’®^^^^,c Student Image of the Set 

“ Donald D. O’Dowd, and David C. MW • Yorl- 

Phi Delta Kappan, 42, March 1961,250-254. p„fomiance. Nc« 

'= David i livin. The Predielron of Academ ^ 

Foundation, 1965, pp. 150-131. ^ Vniith Nc«' 

’3 August B. Hollingshcad. Elmtonm s 1 onHi. 

pp. 172-173. 

Hollingshcad, p. 175. 
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own group. They found that there were three groups of students. We'll call 
them: Bn'ght-Eyes, “Scaredy-Cats/’ and Dummies. 


Bright-Eyes had perfected the trick of: 

1. Eyeballing the instructor at all times, from the minute he entered 
the room 

2. Never ducking their eyes away when the instructor glanced at them 

3. Getting the instructor to call on them when they wanted, without 
raising their hands 

4. Even making the instructor go out of his way to call on someone else 
0 give ot ers a chance (especially useful when brigbt-eyes themselves 
are uncertain of the anssver) 

5. Readily adinitting ignorance so as not to bluff-but in such a way 
that It sounds as though ignorance is rare 

6. Asking many questions 


Scaredy-Cats (the middle group) 

1. Ltraked toivard the instructor, but were afraid to let him "catch their 

5 ' questions and gave the impression of being "underachievers” 

be erhw X'"™ "> 'vere likely to 

be criticized for “inadequate participation” 

f “Tjf "'“''h 'h«y really knew) 

1. Never looked at the instructor ' 

2. Never asked questions 

3 . Were intransigent about volunteering information of any kind in class 

given neatly as ^£ 00 ™* in IhiS' "“t standardized and not 

were open to teacher bia^s The^ 'H School test-scores 

toward their class grades The behavior of students counted a lot 

the Dummies. The researrliP doubt that teachers were biased against 

Dummy gained on his own f "o matter how much knowledge a 

he^uldsomehow change h’isima^einJaBS-Eyes 

of -ponsT£:iVd'''i;x“SE?:'"^^^^ 

and to “eyeball” the teacher t^pi ^ j’ ^ learned to raise their hands 
commented: ^ grades went up. In summary, one student 


for youLelg BeJ^ sLwly^w”* 'oachcr and make it ton? 

0 same. Like exercising irithwdr^j/™"'’ o-h other. Do it lil 

Tlie tearli n ^ Practice but it's worth it.is 

of achievemmUn t™snbied^’o''“ ^ P““' S'ode associated with actual lac 
subiect; or are the students being penalized for bein 
Charles W SlarV “tf t> *7 c 

'X>ryl969,69. ’ ^ ^ "o" C^e I Flunk All the Time?" Eye, 2, Ja, 
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boys, or for being poor, or for being from a minority group, or for not having 
the skills to manipulate the teacher?’' 


Grading and Student-Teacher Rapport 
Teachers, by and large, would like to be friendly with their students, since 
it is more pleasant to teach those whom one likes and who return the affection. 
One of the prime requisites for teaching has always been a liking for young 
people. This presupposes that the liking will be reciprocated: that tie stu en s 
will in turn like the teacher. Does this mutual liking occur? If it does, d may be 
distorted when the teacher assigns grades. A study of the fantasy-life of adoles- 
cents showed that “teachers were almost always stern, tl'«ataing, and 
figures— seldom was any affection shown by or for them. en e a 
which grades are awarded is one that the students neit er un ™ 
accept, it is difhcnlt indeed for them to develop positive attitudes toward the 

^ ThI whole elaborate cultural pattern of “apple-polishing” 

Sometimes students make quite a game of this, 
propriate technique to try on the teacher: “If you 

frogs are fascinating, he’ll give you a good grad . » Uamlet is dull.” 

teacher about Hamlet because she flunks students who h.nk " 

Everyone remembers how the to what she 

the professor seemed to get a grade complete > P 

seemed to know. „ , ,„u., thinks the math 

How can the student who really likes Eng is sometimes 

teacher is a “great guy” express his f„d School. The 

ostracizes him if he appears to a ly himse throughout his high- 

studious, intelligent, interested student may \ tpachers completely for his 
school career." It is this student who may turn 

school friendships, since those of his own age vier „ learning and 

contempt and alarm. He is reiectrf ™^(i„es the grading process has 
seems to like teachers. It may well be tha ideas.^® 

made suspect the person interested in the impor jprrfec and in what manner 
Growth occurs only as individuals Vt.™ in order that the,- may grow 
they have achieved the goals important p..nliiation is only a matter of 

toward increasingly significant goals. laming is attempted only for the 

the teacher’s giving grades and marks, t , of superiority winch may 
grade. Students who receive an A develop S ^ destructive personal 

not be at all justified; students who get an r stiidciils who 

Hew of their capacity for learning. It 

. V™.Y«A:CotobbUnivcr,i.yri«,,I9«. 

®Percival M. Sj-monds, Adolescent Fantasy. i iVnotuliU 

p. 223. • Arctrotancc. and »er> 


^®Percival M. Sj-monds, Adolescent fa >• jVnonaliU 

' -^^^Luelh A. “A „ 

of Crcitive Adolescents," EKcptmnsI TI'O f'" P'”'’ 

James S. Coleman, Adolescent Soaelj-. Nm 'O' ■ 
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become delinquent have a long record of poor achievement in schools® The 
feeling that school success can be measured only by a grade may be highly 
destructive to the ego-picture of those young people who cannot find success in 
this manner. When high-school grades are geared to admission to college, as 
they are in many cases, those students who have no hope or interest in going on 
to higher education must obtain a very negative view of their own potential as 
good people and a suspicion and h.atred for learning and those who symbolize 
learning. 

The whole blame for anti-intdlectualism cannot be laid at the door of the 
grading process. Yet clearly grades do displace the goal of learning from achieving 
knowledge to achieving a mark. Although the grade is supposed to be a measure 
of knowledge, all too often it is only a pleasant coincidence if it is. And because 
a teacher gives grades, his whole relationship to students is distorted. 


Effects of Present Grading Practices on Teachers 

Teachers are deeply affected by the grading process. They are likely to 
eve op a ear of students motives and to distrust students who seem appreciative 
or interested. It is the rare teacher who does not at some time overhear a cynical 
‘r and anger that he, the teacher, has been 

happens then? The teacher in turn builds barriers 
mabes students by freeaing with suspicion whenever a student 

the stndru^ra“'“n.'''‘'' ” ‘he life of 

nhasis k nn » ri'^ learning. When the principal em- 

tome one ^ ’ "f ■'""'■"S’ ‘h" "t^in function in life 

escauT LZ. ’’“"g go ‘hsough all the agony-to 

S n truLf “ grades, then, becomes a fiLe^nd 

teach r con I ‘o outwit the teacher and the 

teaser constantly seeks to anticipate students. 

they will Zemm!. ™00“sful and important experiences in a classroom, 

can destrov a Inntr a attachment for the teacher. Yet nothing 

grade from a "fifend ' 'Zf Z more quickly than a poor report-card 

comes evCT hartr to c ve Z ^‘odc"ts wdl, it be- 

guilty feel thev h-iv#. if grades. When this happens teachers feel 

behind the back of a fr^ t something 

<iuces gr^t ambivin. ™s kind of situation pro- 

problem entirelv One te" stud^t and teacher. Some teachers escape the 
regularly and is not tn student who attends class 

through^ '"1" ^tud n? "h "" P' " ^ Stand to hurt, 

cold, distant and nm ^ teacher may become so 

=-nd faces. Wirsth TTl f’". are barely more than names 

't often coZrsiZ' f ■* "ot hurt to flunk anyone. 

comes as something of a shock to the new teaeher to realize what a 

Sheldon GlurvV rr- ,• 

Fund, 1950. ’ Delinquency. New Yotk; The Commonwealth 
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central position grading takes in the teaching process. Much of teacher education 
has been concerned with content, with the organization of materials, with 
consideration of the learning process; very little time is t)'pically spent on the 
psychologically critical element of giving and receiving grades. Because this 
aspect of teaching has received little attention, it has remained essentially station- 
ary for over 50 years. , c « 

T!.e beginning teacher finds himself in a situation where pressures are fierce 
and contradictory. On one hand, he needs to grade ar ^ 

students won’t "take advantage of him” and think he is too easy. , 
course, his “grading reputation” will soon reach the eare o is co “S ’ 
may accord him more respect if he is a “hard”-grader, ah e o f ^ 
parent pressure. On the other hand, he knows full well tha gi 
amount of intellectual equipment, a student may put out every deserve 

at his command and still hardy register much learning. Does this * des\w 
a failing grade? The teacher is also painfully and acutely 
students who so easily achieve an A grade and bare y ax groups 

pacities. How can he honestly evaluate the performance of both these groups 
with the grading system accepted in most secondary schools? 


Grading and Student-Student Relations 

The competition for a limited number of 
nnlv a few Will | 


rewards divides students. Since 


The competition tor a iimitcu ..um^ may 

it is clear that, in the usual class, only a few v g . . coveted avv’ard 

develop strong hostilities; after all, their neig ” regarding their own 

from them. Some students develop a grea ^vould reduce their 

knowledge: hesitating to help a fellow stu bottom of the heap, 

own chances at the top grade. Among t re ' “ g^t anything but a low 

the reverse is true. Since they ate sure th to them, this is merely 

grade, they have no moral compunctions ^ ou ultimate disaster of failure, 

sharing and helping a fellow unfortunate escap classroom, a classmate 

In commenHug about an able student in an inner-city 

„ to answer some of tlicm, 
The questions he would answer! "“"because wc wanted to leave 

but we would never answer all, tell all t teacher would gn 

something for the next day. If you “"Sning and he was proud of it. 
you homework, you know. This boy "Well, you know tins. 

You know how rt works. The teac er never want more 

I might as well give you some more. n sonrething else for the nra ^ • 

So even if we know, we don t say, so them, you’re cookc . 

Sometimes a little left over. If )™ “"'".“I i, and then you arc rcall) stuel. 
new work the next day and you might not xu 

Stuck for the weekend! . t - tj,c answers, but lie ^ , -jj 

Like that kid, he proved he h="hSng cvcr,o„c. All he had to do 
mate friends with anybody first. H it hap- 

make one snotty remark to anybody. every day for moni is ■ 

He got beat up outside the school, pracuca 
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pened. As far as that goes, he didn’t really have to do anything. Just go along 
minding his own business. Otherwise he’ll have a lot of trouble .20 

The amount of work done, as well as the quality, is infected by the students' 
view of what constitutes success or failure, and this view in turn becomes a 
grinding source of conflict and despair. 


Overcoming the Grading Complex 

The beginning teacher has a responsibility to try to extend the conventional 
gra e to a more adequate appraisal. One place where some changes have been 
made :s in the elementary school. There is, traditionally, a wide gulf between sec- 
ondary and elementary school. Yet practices that are sensible at the lower level 
may also make sense when adapted for an older group. The traditional report card 
IS less ‘lively to be used at earlier grade levels. Frequently “narrative” report cards 
opportunities during the year to write at 
TuaVp ^ progress of the individual child. TTe parent may be asked to 

conferenr^^ u simply supplying his signature. Teacher-parent 

i. “"d g° over their child’s 

Thk to info™ 'doclly, the parent it 

significant anrt ■ f home conditions or relationships that may be 

s^d beW^^^ 'ho parent all he can ahont the child’s 

other childreni his talents sSngths'’"' ''v 

tion. From such a rfn™t’ h*' w^ahnesses, and areas needing special atten- 
opemtivnfforfhetZ system can-and often does-come a genuinely co- 
ing to his best pattern . °° ^"^hles a child to grow accord- 

in mp'o^TolfenS '“hed such an nnderstanding 

teacher has so manv stn.1p , ^''oiitledly more difficult because each 

write narrative accounts at? ^ “Sometimes as many as 200-and thus can hardly 
problem itself has neve^h Perhaps the hard fact is that the 

regular and eattsiTcn^ ’'"'■“e is no “built-in” system of 

parents find it most dilEcult”to r"" o' adolescents. At a time when 

young people are telling thpTn 1 ommunicate with their children, when these 
the school is also least helpful ^ significant things that are occurring, 

practicB are chang"ng°in mhcJ nlrts 'flu P°inied out, however, that 

can experiment with some f ^ school system. The beginning teacher 
geslions: ^ '"'’‘'“t changes in the system. Here are a few sug- 

e grading-marJiing system with students. The teacher will find that 

'"=■ Filr''"''™" 

19S-). taf N™ Yo'il'f ^ Company, Inc., 
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class time spent in discussing grades with ever}' new class will aid immeasurably in 
bridging the gap between teacher and student. The teacher will ^^'ant to explain 
carefully the limits under which he w-orks: for example, in college preparatory- 
courses he should make clear the grade requirements for college admissions which 
influence high-school grading practices. 

Provide a variety of avenues to achievement. Every course of instmction has a 
multitude of possible and important purposes. After being in a mathcrnatics class 
for a semester, a student should not only have attained some shill in solving pro^ 
lems, but should also have developed an ability to draw grap ^ ^ , 

neatly, discuss intelligently, work cooperatively, be responsi e or 
class management, and so forth. Thus, a student may ha\e more lan on 

to classroom success. . . , fnr 

Develop self-evaluation tools. The teacher can give s n en s a , . , 
looking at their own achievement through a report form ^ 

teache? and the class or by a class committee for the vanous phases or units 
work. A sample of one such form is given on pages 3 
When this form is completed by the student, rt f W hs 
to check his own judgment of the student and « icte student in- 

agree drastically-to use as a basis for a 
dicates significant problems and weaknesses, ibe tcac i 

UtiliK many evaluation techniques, men a hm'ml'r 

test all the toe-objective, essay, matching .terns, P^W^olung^ ^ J 

students proficient in that kind of skrll or in discourage tliose who 

into such a test will be able to do well on the • , (],„sc „.Iio ahmys 

are unable to do that kind of task well arid ot student is given only 

succeed. Furthermore, it will encoiitage circa i g. ,, 5 ^ ,„ 3 „j- ciahia- 

one \\'ay to success. Therefore, in all fairness, 

tion techniques. .„,nfljer An c%-aIiiation committee 

Allow students to share in cra/uatmg one • ^ ^ teacher. Il'C 

wth a constantly rotating membership may c of tlicir o\ni "ork. 

students then act in an advisory- capacity m J” S' ,| „^oj,p 5 of students— 

Eor example, it has been found very- ros'ar mg tcaclicr in a nintli- 

three or four-to read and evaluate one another J P- P _ groups and 

grade orientation course had the students rca scscnl jKriotls of t us 

then select the best one of the three or acceptable paper or icpoi 

kind of <n-aluation, students who had nmcr^niltni I* 

'vcrc more conscientious in getting ibcir pap , . program, tlic more c « j' 

llic larger the role of the student jn an o. to appra^ ‘ 

total learning will be. Students for acln'cstm^^ 

criminate and to set their own standards an jti, dents may 1< ac i 

find innumerable situations in the „^lions follmv. . j 

the c^^Uiation of learning. Some addmona readme 

Textbook reading assignments. ^ 

class disaission only, the students may 
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Student Self-Ev'aluation Chart 
Am I Growing?^ 

In order to find out how much I am growing this year, I am keeping this chart. 
In the first column I have indicated those things with an N that I need help m 
\'ery much and with an A those I need help in moderately. 

In each of the following I have checked rvith: 

X, if I have improved since the last time 
0, if 1 have remained about the same 
— , if I have lost ground 
1. Extent to which I am growing in my 

ability to assume responsibility Date 


a. By regular class attendance 

b. By having all necessary materials 
such as pen, pencils, notebooks, 
ready to carry on work 

c. By voluntaiily meeting my obliga- 
tions for work which I have missed 

d. By not missing class the day a 
specific piece of work is due 

e. By doing what I have agreed to do 

f. By volunteering things for the class 
benefit not requited in the plan of 
work 

g. By doing things on my own rather 
than depending on the help of 
others 



2. Extent to which I am becoming more 
tolerant toward the ideas of others 

a. By listening attentively to the one 
speaking even though I disagree 
with him 


b. By not ridiculing the statements 
or ideas of others 

c. By being courteous even when dis- 
agreeing with others 

d. By asking questions to better un- 
derstand other points of view 

e. By accepting kindly those who seem 
‘‘different’’ 


n!!, j" in caifomii Higji Schools.” Bollctra ol the Caliiomia Slate 

Department ol Ednearton, 10, December 1941, Nm 11, 41. 
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3. Extent to which I am becoming able 

to cooperate effectively 

a. By carrying my share of the load 
when working on a committee 

b. By giving up some of the things 
I want to do if it conflicts with the 
wishes of the majority of the class 

c. By suggesting things helpful to 
others working on a problem 

d. By not “hogging” books, materials, 
ideas, etc, 

e. By sharing my talents with the class 

f. By not monopolizing the discus- 
sion time 

g. By sharing interesting and worth- 
while experiences 


Date 


pages of text which could be used for => ™ tcacheTshou!d’he?p the students 

be part of a classroom ® them to look at the infotma- 

understand what makes a ^pitant for us to know? WTiy? 

hon needed to answer the question _ P student committee might 

would be the recurrent criteria posed b); pt a quiz; the students 

be asked to screen the questions for eithe .he^correct answer to each ques- 
might be asked to "I’ might appraise the judgment of the 

tion; and a team of "experts from the class ng 

students, with a final overall re\'iew by ^ , chidents or individual students 

Student presentations. Whenever ^ should be requested to prepare a 

present material to the class as ^ 'vjo ^ answei after the material has been 
few questions that the class should be able be asked to grade 

presented. The students responsible for th p 

L answers of the class as a way of selta-alnaMmThe, 

extent they had succeeded in "J" f™ espensibility lor bulletin board 

If eomrnittees or individual Tl'”' 

displays, the same procedures may students would be able to ansucr 

might be asked to hand in some qiTc questions, when o.M of h 

if the bulletin board attracted thm j i?s job of teaching. Tlie class 

class, svill indicate how well the *"fo clfcctivcncss, interest clan , 
might be asked to evaluate committee " 

originality, timeliness, taste, apP“ ; ^ un bv the class. Or. n fm' , j. 

displays according to a list for each incinbcr of pulling 

might be pros-ided at tlic end o students, or coiiinu 

such a list. Tlie results would he iugqcd their efforts, 

up the bulletin board to discover hmv others tuclg 
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Group-evaluation procedures. Where a group makes a presentation, prepares a 
test question, and then grades this question as a group, a more serious interest 
in the whole process of learning and teaching will be found. 

Plan for a conference period with each student to appraise his progress. Such 
conferences are highly valuable if held early enough in the semester so that the 
student may have time to improve. And a conference at the end of the semester 
regarding the final semester grade will help the student to accept realistically the 
teacher s appraisal of his work and to fit it into his own self-appraisal. Keeping 
folders in which the students file their work throughout the semester is very 
^ ^ teacher together can then look over several months' 

work. This method enables the teacher to base his final grade on growth, rather 
than on an average of noncomparable periods of work. 

These suggestions for overcoming some of the limitations of the grading pro- 

te,iehfA?l that grading is no longer the 

takes in ^ ""^^Phnsi ihty, but becomes a joint endeavor in which the student 
talents an'd^rTn^l i’ student can learn, can use his best 

meat of studenK effort; third, that the actual achieve- 

stamned i no “ns‘<iered far more significant than the grade that is 

vZl coXen ; P ’ 'eacher-student contact-many indi- 

planning of;X;:ms-XaX;L“':^^^^^^^^ 

To Pail or Not To Fail 

countered a eS bailing a student? During my student teaching, I en- 

sewing machine. Jt isn’t couldn’t learn to thread a 

showed that she fust didn’f t, ^ (fifficult task, but all the evidence we had 
ical operation. She fried- chp ^ menta/ capacity to learn this simple mechan- 
it for her. She could sew a littifon'cXhe’'^' had to untangle 

for the unit of work I was teach' Jp ^chine was threaded. I gave her a D 

’““t -s over he Je the werTdt™^^ 

How should this student be eraded? c 
ascertain the school nolicv nn foW i. j couree, a teacher would have to 
a failing grade in a single Lurse anXot hr^’v'" ^ student may get 

required for graduation then faU. repeat the course. If the course is 

ff this is true, does the 'student ha well involve repeating the same course. 

IS a direct result of actual lack of teacher? If failure 

repeating the course. In rare in«ta ' ^tainly little or nothing is gained by 
sibk adolescent face to face with bring an otheiwise irrespon- 

failure nor actual failure °mkes'Xnch''SfoS, "“‘hor the ‘h'oat of 

fference. Repeating a course does not 
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always promote learning that did not take place the first time It may, however 
result in a feeling of complete incompetence and a lively hatred of school and all 

Unfortunately, many adults seem to think that they were motivated to success 
in school through fear of failure. Perhaps. But at what cost? Impressive evidence 
indicates that a^far more reliable motivation toward further success is suceess m 

‘’'BuUhoddn" individuals face failure sooner or later? Isn’t 
is all about? Yes-and no. Security in the se f is so o dequaq in ^ 

deavors that schools must foster it.« Certainly suA a sense “ 

he honestly worn that is, Fred cannot be co"viuced that he is a « 

player as Bill when he can see himself outdistanced ^ , 

But the concomitant of "not a good base a P ay^r Yet, in many 

good person. He may indeed be very a e, u 

classrooms, the Freds are subjected to ' nlaver to compete with Fred, 

situations. Is it fait to force Bill, the goo ase p c„tainly “real 

the genius in the automechanics cours^w j,n,ost wholly 

life” is kinder than the classroom. In tea t yii (he same areas in 

with their peers, with those who have some degree^°f,s^ m 
which they ate working. People usua y ^ considered veiy 

where they know they are not at all ab . ) § obvious talent, or 

foolish if he tried to be a professional "L put s 

ere extremely awkward, yet ^ ,,«ks for 


toolish It tie tnea to oc a _ 

an auto mechanic if he were extremely . .. 

diverse talents into many of the saine cours j|j jp ju faced in later life 

all of them. This seems a far cry froau task to miiiimiae the 

and is really poor preparation for and to allow students to 

potentially hazardous impact of .( ,l,c school engender a genuine 

compete with those who are their Pf afent? 
respect among all kinds of students for all kinds of 

Reporting to Parents Chapter 17, it is im- 

mile ways of 'f coulT* arc part of the grading- 

portant, also, to consider briefly p 

reporting system. . schools; tuicc a year; or at >c i 

Report ^rds are issued adhere to a pcrcaitagc 

of each semester in others. Some sc i , common use toda\ i ^ 

The system that has come mlo C = average performance, 

based on five letter grades: A sup - , . Urff 

-IB ■ ■ r- nvliv Bririit Sliidcuts Get p<»r 

2^ Beniamin Fine. '' »> and ollicn* Uiangn , 

pp. 72-73+. Sre also Robert L. ,969. 20-36- »"•' 

Teacher’ to 'Lcam'.” Trans action. H p 5 San I ra” ‘ j. ' WHliam. an • 

aiStnnlcj’ Coopmmilb, ScUco-icrpl.’ m 

Coo, pan, ..1967; and Jean D. ,nc-, 

olbcrs. Negro ScI/-Conccpt. Ncav ^ 0 , 1 . McGC 
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D = poor performance; and E or F = failing. This is translated into a four- 
point scale by many schools with the addition of plus or minus to all of the 
letters except F. Extra “honor” points are added for grades in college preparatory 
and advanced sections in some schools. This device, while allowing students in 
noncollege preparatory programs to get good grades, effectively keeps them low 
in overall class ranks and off the honor rolls as well as outside the Honor Society. 
A few schools have adopted a three-point system: H for honors; S for satisfactor^’; 
and U for unsatisfactory or failing. This may be reduced further to two marks: 
S and U. Some schools recognize the other learnings, of which we have spoken 
^ separate citizenship” grade or with a number of grades for various 
a itu es and behaviors. Thus there is wide variation among the nation’s schools 
m the kinds of grades assigned. Students who transfer from one school to an- 
other sornehmes find it difficult to explain just where thev are in their work or 
what level of achievement they have reached. 

Any system of grading and marking is in part justified, say its defenders, because 

it i^thc mark for a student and puts 

staff a ™ recorded by the school office 

report card f ™ P'reposs ‘I-' 

question to raise 'T ' 'n ^ Parent the progress of the student; therefore the 
question to raise is. Does the report card actually do this?” 

facetiouslv"‘AVeW father who said to his child's teacher somewhat 

showed that 17 percent oTtheTst"!'' f™"’’ '’“y® Akron, Ohio, 
home their report cards “ At least fn ^'7°^!!' '''''' 

grades home because thev must t “‘‘y "“f to their 

school marks on the rep7t card TTe t ' "’i meaning of the 

like this: ' typical convenation at home may sound 

thought you'hLd L'to^,‘' ™ How come you didn’t get an A? I 

I think my avertgt wam't’s7gS>d“' ^ ^ “ 

isn't going to get yo^u into coJle^^‘ “ f B- 

•nre report card effectually obscures the real purposes of education. In most 

i‘T0rti"e Is Commnaicaling. 

.'prillOSO.p.l,' PmWans of Jr. Hi-Y Members,” Jr. Hi-Y Ways, 
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cases school marks only direct the attention of students, parents, and teachers 
toward the symbol of success, the gn.de, rather than the actual learning or growth 

that the mark snpposedly represents. j jn ae CnHpnts in 

The average tScher, with four or five classes a day and 30 to 35 students in 
ea^ rnn^f conceivably make many individual contacts - * - P- nt 
whether through visits, telephone calls or letters, dunng 

of a semester or a year, the teacher might well arrange 

rvith each family. When students need special attention ^ ^ P “ , 

For students who are progressing at in 

help parents gain a better understanding of fer adolescent and p g 
school. Such notes and telephone calls should include. 

An indication of the teacher’s genuine interest in the student and Ins 

^Tn^^pression of understanding of problems that may interfere vlth optimal 
to work ™th the 

his child, mere parents goals are „,js problem with the 

ability, the teacher may sometimes be ab Ob.iously, this takes 

parent and produce evidence that supports his insignt 

sensitivity, planning, and tact. student has shown genuine 

Specific Ltements about ft^* ,f,be student may need to 

progress; specific suggestions atou ) 
do further work with the aid o is pa ■ 

Parents learn fairly quickly ^dier because Bob shous rare 

behavior. But how many parents ™ , -[, 5 ^ students is most apprent 

talent or promise in a particular fW? ^ « „,entcd youngsters toe no 

when one obsen'cs the fact that rnany pamntt^^ ^ cr^ 

notion that their offspring rs “Pf ^„®„-ing of a child’s interest but being 
ous instanees are also on record o P j , ]jcs behind an 

either unsympathetic to, or to develop contacts witli panmts- 

hobby.’nmsLchershavea spernaW^^^ but also beeaiise of its 

not only because it may make a um 
potential wider social contribution. 

RECOMMENDED READING W„caiioiia! and r.ychtiloeical 

and interpret tests so t la .-i^bulioii as reedbacl and 

the results acliicvrf. \Vc tiase. In l- ,^„ociati™ for S.ir'f 

Bcbcll, Clifford F. S. The E D.C.^ Vrail«»i'-1 ■' 

Guide, yVilheIms.Fr^ T^J^„;„„„,, PP J,, .hw 

vision and Curnailu -niding-niarking sj 

critical examination o rt-jtem » not cliang 

despite admitted failure, the 5> 
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developments, however, the movement has not been uniform At any given 
moment discipline practices have vaned in different sections of the country 
even from school to school within the same geographical area 

Critics of American education have not failed to attnbute growth in ,uvemle 
delinquency or the increase in student protests or any other type of deiiant be 
havior to afleeed laxity in school discipline. The public, reading the same naw- 
; ™ ccoilnfre^d^y beginning teachers, seems ’-gely « ^ 
“get tough” policy.! The "get tough” approach has, in fact, always 
substantial corps of advocates in education. 

There was a boy in my ninth-grade math^atics cte who was a 
warned him that the next tune he smar Uje desb. Since that time 

personally. He did so and I banged is ^ that it was not the best pro- 
be has been a model student in my class. 1 realize that 

cedure, but it sure got results.^ 

Most teachers realize that to resort to mmS. 01,: 

pliance at best and treats only a symp om teachers often 

viously, such a procedure is only ^ of the school to conform 

come under considerable pressure fr 

to a “gel tough” policy." , , -.h discipline problems thcic lies an 

, .liA^^lies that a discipline 


Aristotelian Golden Mean * taslSof the teacher is to diagnose the 

problem with causes and a solution. . classroom is serious, but 

Lse and seeh a solution. Not all adjustment to life in 

some students do display far from nut have discipline problems 

school. It is nonsense to say that a goo problems, tnie; bu 

The better the teaching techniques ^p^p,„%nd the fol osm^ 

student behavior is a concern for all t classroom misbelianor 

one, ™ll discuss the role of the personality maladpistmeut. 

as well as with the more serious problems produced ) P 


What Is Discipline? PKla 

men young people are planning If 'someone in the group 

horsepl^or LALe rvi.h tli-e doing 'h Pl-J P-’P 

iuterferii with what it wants ‘n /<>, the otim ^ "'" ITd 

him or oust him. It -™P°!'nXs;rt.a; ‘ in c 'grp h 

are actively engaged in an j third, mcinbcislup m tl g P 

the)' have chosen the activit)' i >» 
voluntar)'. 

.See toi example -n-e 



Trouble 

teacher-made 


15 


maintaining ord« in the dassroom^’H'""'"® tochers is that of establishing and 
paper and magazine accoimts t, ' tod somewhat sensationalized news- 
cents, the beginner is prepared to' 

this frame of mind he riav elr Entering the classroom in 

real or imagined, ^ more or less violently to the least provocation, 

ty the connLtIng suggratTomtf hh nf''T''"n ™y confused 

cn discipline: 'cllorv teachers. There is no shortage of advice 

Tlicsc two "hat you ve done wrong, 

teachers. 'Flic first statcrncnUrrcm«Sr^*^ prospective 

discipline rvhich has as its core the belief tha? 'f ' ” Wmach to 

one can ahraja rely on threat for root i II *’ "“I'nng else svorhs with youth, 
'™"S- Tlie second statement assiimtlfil * “““T® *'‘at the students arc ahrays 
to'ilt of inadequate teaching. Between in”* discrpllnc problems are mainly the 
nintls to support just about ariv s lew o positions can be found state- 

_ ll'C liislorj^of disern W L comforting, 

tom oite of movement from school-bas 

Bimt) to pemussivcncss. z\s ssitb most school 

M6 
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developments, however, the movement has not been uniform At any gnen 
moment diseipline practices have varied in different sections of the country and 
even from school to school within the same geographical area le 

Critics of American education have not failed to ^«"bute grouth m m n.le 
delinquency or the increase in student proti^ or any other ^pe of deuant 
havior to alleged laxity in school diseipline. The , 

paper accounts read by beginning teachers, seems larg > g PP ^ 
“get tough” policy.! The “get tough” approach has, m fact, ahvajs retained 

substantial corps of advocates in education. 

There was a boy in my ninth-grade mathemata jh“ j^nvilh him 

warned him that the next lime ho s™' ijainst the desk. Since that time 
personally. He did so and I banged is p^o- 

he has been a model student m my class. I realise that 
cedure, but it sure got results.* 

Most teachers realize that to '“ort to „.liich remains. Ob- 

pliance at best and exped^ient, but ucw teachers often 

viously, such a procedure is only a P J , P ,],5 sdiool to coiifonu 

come under considerable pressure fr 

to a "get tough” policy.3 , discipline problems there lies an 

Between the e.xttemes , 1,3, a discipline problem is just tliat-a 

Aristotelian Golden Mean which r teacher is to diagnose the 


Aristotelian Golden Mean wnicn teacher is to diagnose rnc 

problem with causes and a solution. . classroom is serious, but 

Lse and seek a solution. Not all "'■^hehawor injtm 
some students do display f J ° do“ "“f h"'' 

school. It is nonsense to say that a goo problems, tme, bii 

The better the teaching technique ahapter^nd the W oumg 

student behavior is a concern for all classroom misbeliaw 

...-11 role of the teacher faced maladiiislment. 


dent behavior is a conctiu ^ j j^jpor classrooni u 

... ■ wall discuss the role of «■= by personality maladpistment. 
as well as with the more scriou p 

What Is Discipline? artv there is often little 

horse;^:: s 

interferes with what it "-a"'! ^ „,a, in such a ,cco,id. 

him or oust him. It is iropor Ij j j, ,cally inipo 

arc actively engaged in an third, mcn.licrship ... tlic g P 

they have chosen the activity tree). 

voluntary’. 
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Now take the typical classroom: the topics of study and the activities for learn- 
ing are usually not selected by the students. Nor, for the most part, is the student 
in school of his own free choice. He knows that there are drastic social measures 
that can be taken against him— what, ecactly, he is not sure— were he to remain 
away from school without a genuine excuse. His parents usually insist on his 
attendance at school; therefore, he has no way out except to comply with the 
requirements of the adult world until he himself graduates into adulthood. Even 
students may genuinely desire knowledge, may actually enjoy school more 
than the aimless hours of vacation-and this attitude is more prevalent than is 
generally supposed-still, the involuntary nature of the situation has its psycho- 
logical effects. The student did not select the school he attends; he did not select 
le ers w o instruct him and in only a minority of instances can he even 
ave a ree c oice of what courses to take. Students are quite accurately 
pnsoners of the system. ^ 


Major Categories of Discipline Problems 

aeainsUlien'snW^* to time any student will rebel 

that are bevond inactivity, involuntary attendance, and tasks 

he needs skill in han^dlinrth^*'^'^ m doling with classroom behavior. First, 
standing and nT"’ misbehavior sitnalions with tact, under- 

"itli an understanding of m insight into abnormal misbehavior, 

is usually termed “discinlinr ’’"Tn" '”**' "mmal and abnormal misbehavior 

^ocepte/ pbr™ B Spline 

aulhorit)' to produce a classroom 

ether on the part of an individual or on to part of He 

Desirable Classroom Discipline 

managed to disciplin^ their clas^'^ s'^ of how teachers in their own experiences 
others shouted at the class comHnH "’ere stem, cold, forbidding; 

average of once a week and fnVhic others lost their temper on the 

“PP'Mchable, unmfUcd by rniHchS'’"'’ 

^^.«2„re.eaeherre<P,,ed.l.efo,lowdngea-penenceh^^ 

lire boj-s refused to *nce 3nd"wouIfI ^ square dance. One of 

and nonid h.t the other boys or would /ust run around. 
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Tli/s boy Iincl made (ronble before so this ms nothing new. The teacher had 
alH-ays had tronbic witli iihn. On Ibis particular day, the boy continued to dis- 
rupt tlic class. The teacher slopped the music, made the boy he down on his 
stomach, and began spanking him. For some reason, he never liked dancing again, 
as /ns wife coinp/ains to tin's flay. 


other beginning teachers may recoil similar incidents. Tlie beginning teacher 
should examine critically the kind of teacher management he * ™g- 

gested in Chapter 1, there are many kinds of good teachers, and each ^ 
Lthods of control. Some teachers establish formal “d rather imperson - 
room behavior; others are free and easy, and there is much 
room. Tlie kinds of discipline techniques that a ‘“^^er c^ s^fu% use 

depend in large measure upon his own f „ one’s own 

toward others, and his ideal of a classrooni. Within such hm 
personality imposes, there arc some general pnnciples fo g P 

“';ith:Stping order is the traditional version of f ^tm^ronafe^" 

fcssional approach is to develop good "’“‘‘J’ niotivating students to do the 
in the classroom. A teacher who does a goo | . , teacher who creates 

tasks that have been outlined has good disejphne; i ‘“f' 

a friendly, relaxed, but “If to review the criteria 

Before proceeding with tins discussion, ' Qi^^pter 3. Essentially, these 

for democratic education already presen terminology of the 

eriteria establish the methods of democratic con ' between freedom and 

educator, democratic discipline. Estab is '"g individual feels 

security means that rules operate an The’mles then are the disciplinary 

comfortable within the framework ot • Students are guided toward 

agent; the teacher merely helps if^mething fhat is not lor 

increased self-discipline, which mean student, but rather for 

the benefit of the teacher or even for the ,;,,ip,i„e in the same 

the benefit of the group. The activity itself „„ the team, 

way that the rules of a game of basketba impo subject of 

The conception outlined above, however, must consider 

discipline. Several variables must be ta ‘ ^ reaction to the activities an 

the problem of teacher personality and encounter the problem of the 

behavior of immature students. Seeon , w tactless, or awkward, or 

teacher who lacks teaching and social ski . , j-ber-caused discipline problems. 

disorganized. These first two may be personality relations among 

Third, there is theproblem of explos.veojros«^.^_^ cor.m.f on ml 

members of the class. Some aritoto *>= 

certain other students. Others, unajded ^n »p ,;ty of certain studento 

are the problems that reside in the ^t home or sehoolhave loft their 

With thL students, disturbances in adjustme 
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mail:, making it more than normally difficult for them to adjust to classroom 
demands. The latter two variables may be called student-caused discipline prob- 
lems. Fifth, we may find discipline situations arising from the nature of the 
institution. 


Teacher‘Caused Discipline Problems 

Discipline problems that arise from inadequacies in the teacher, from his 
own intolerance or lack of insight into youth, will respond only to critical self- 
analysis. Inadequacies in the teacher may be subdivided into lack of social skill 
and lack of teaching skill. 


TEACHERS DISPLAY LACK OF 
SOCUL SKILL BY 

Using sarcasm 

Failing to answer reasonable 
questions 

Being insensitive to the special 
problems of students, such as stut- 
tering 

Being inconsistent: foi example, 
telling a student who has come in 
late to ask his neighbor for help, 
then scolding him for talking 

Being impolite and inconsiderate 

Malting personal remarks about 
students, their dress, appearance or 
manner of speaking 

Being unfair; having favorites 

Making disparaging remarks 
about social groups in the com- 
mimit)’ 

Gossiping about students in pub- 
he places 


TEACHERS DISPLAY LACK OF 
TEACHING SKILL BY 

Conducting classes in a dull, 
monotonous way 

Speaking in a rasping, irritating 
voice 

Giving vague assignments 

Giving assignments too difficult 
for the students 

Proceeding with oral work when 
there is noise in or outside the class 

Failing to give attention to light 
and heat conditions 

Being confused about classroom 
routines, such as the distribution of 
supplies 

Giving in to student pressure at 
unpredictable times 

Failing to make all learning steps 
clear 

Giving tests on material not 
covered in class 

Rewarding only one kind of 
aptitude 


Teacher LacMng i„ lo,h Social and Pedagogical Skill 
in boll, social 

real, It IS an actual record of i oUc jnay appear to be too extreme to b< 

not uncommon; thc\- do not alw-i^r™*" The actions described art 

such malpractices do reveal thcmscivcs'^nVI’^oftc^^^^^ hour as in this case, bul 
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Mr. Brown stood by his desk, rif- 
fling through a disorderly mass of stu- 
dent papers, books and folders in 
search of his grade book. He an- 
nounced to the class, “While I am 
taking roll, I want you to fill out 
these registration cards.” He passed 
out the cards. 


While Mr. Brown was passing out 
the cards, hvo girls came hurrying in. 
“You’re late, girls,” he remarked. 
“But, Mr. Brown, weVe already been 
here once. We /ust went down the 
ball for a drink of water.” 

“You're still late. Go to the office 
and get a late entry pass." 

The two girls had no sooner gone 
than another girl opened the door, 
dropped her books with a clatter on 
the first desk, and then went out. 

“Mr. Brown,” came a voice from 
the back of the room, “do we fill 
these cards out in ink?” No answer. 
Mr. Brown was checking the roll- 
book, but obviously had heard the 
remark. 

“Mr. Brown, pen or pencil? 

“You know better than to ask such 
a question,” Mr. Brown finally re- 
torted angrily. “You always fill things 
out in ink.” 

“But what if you don’t have a 
pen?” „ 

“Then use mine, or borrow one. 
“Oh, I have one. I was /ust wonder- 
ing what someone who didn t have 
one would do.” A snicker passe 
through the room . . . 


Good order, even on the teacher’s 
desk, is basic to good management. 
The time wasted looking for some- 
thing is time when the class lacks 
direction and confusion begins. 

No explanation of the cards? What 
are they for? Even routine forms 
should be explained to minimize con- 
fusion. 

Better to complete distributing the 
cards and then speak to the girls 
privately. 

This kind of lack of respect for the 
classroom activity seems to be a pre- 
vailing note in Mr. Brown s room. 


He treats the students with a lack 
of consideration, and they respond in 
kind. 


^n expected reaction, because no 
jctions were given when *c “rd 
•e passed out. There will always be 
jents who do not know wha to 
no matter how often a routine 
been gone through. 

Vhy should the teadier disregard 
pnuest for information? If d « 
irimate request, it deserves an an- 
■r Tf it is an attempt to annoy, the 

m thwart such an effort IS to 

it Lriously. Certainly telling the 

entLnangTtoneofvoi^tha 

ought to know better makes the 


jeopardy. 
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“i'rn going to hand bacJ: your pa- 
pers /roni yesterday/' announced Mr. 
Brmvn. Iinincdiatcly c\’cr)onc began 
to fait. 

"Vou people be quiet/ Some of 
you arc going to be sent to the office 
if you’re not careful.” 

Tuo girls kept right on talJcing. 


“J/avc you girls finislicd 
versation?” 


)’our con- 


“Vcs.” the}' answered, svith a smirh 
to t/»eir neighbors. 


At tin's point, tlic tince far* stu- 
dents relntncd to class. Mr. Broivn 
uegan to read tlic answers to tlic 
punctuation c.scrcise. lie Interrupted 
to nst, ■■Tl, ose of you wlio 
came in late, do you Inow wliat «c 
•ire doing? 

“iVo.” 


« cll, find out.” The students re 
(cued to mnnnllately turned to tlici 
"CisWwrs, and for a moment dis 
nipted Mr. Brown's procedure. 


TIic use of threats should be care- 
fully weighed. Is “the office” tlic 
place to settle minor difficulties? 
\Vliat kind of behavior merits such 
treatment? 


Evidently this threat didn’t work; 
the students continued to misbehave. 


What if the girls had answered 
‘No”? 


Obviously the latecomers could not 
know wliat the lesson was, so why 
3sk? The teacher might better have 
told them briefly what to do, or have 
asked them to wait and told them 
later, or have assigned a student to 
help them quietly. 


He is asking for trouble. Of course, 
such a remark will only lead to a 
new source of distraction and con- 
fusion. And no one could possibly say 
tlul this time the students were at 
fault. 
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While Mr. Brown was reading the 
rest of the answers, two students 
wandered up to the wastepaper bas- 
ket and tlie pencil sharpener. 


“I’m going to read some of your 
themes," he announced next. The 
class broke into whispered conversa- 
tion. 

"You will have to be quiet. You 
are old enough to know when you 
are being rude." 

He finished reading the first theme. 
The class broke into talking again. 
Several of the students asked ques- 
tions. “If you want me to hear you, 
you’ll have to talk one at a time; I 
can't hear you at all," he said sharply. 

He started to read another theme; 
the class continued to fuss and whis- 
per. He looked up. 


A class will show its lack of in- 
terest by making use of such disturb- 
ing actions as throwing away paper 
and sharpening pencils. Either in- 
terest the class in the activity or have 
rules about using these facilities so 
that class work is orderly. 


Mr. Brown is old enough to know 
that he has been even ruder himself. 
Students also have personal feelings. 


The class is completely disorga- 
nzed. The teacher has lost the stu- 
lents’ attention. He tells them he 
annot hear them, but fails to re- 
establish some order in the room. 


"What did you say, Joan?'’ 
“Nothing." 

“Talking to yourself?" 


"Uh-huh.’- The teacher set his o;™ trap again. 

Mr. Brown returned to his reading, aeseri ed to be caught. 

Joan turned and smiled at the girl 
behind her. The class sniclered. 

Mercifully, the bell rang. 

edict the consequences 

It is significant that this ^vas so diaotic and disturbed, he 

of his own actions. When ashed why his clas „ report of what 

seemed unable to do anything but b ame the 
went on shows clearly that he was to j;.pjp]inc is faulty: 

Below is another e.xample of a teacher whose disc p 

Mr. Green was organizing supplies in abo”( election tlw* 

arrived. The class clustered in 
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bang held m the school Mr. Green entered the won, end, in e loud voice, 
said, Eve^one sit down and be quiet;’’ He read an announcement of a senior 

voZZf'n' "P a sta" 

doe kZZ’T Z *” *'■“ “ assignment 

men f a, ^7' r “P ^eir assign- 

assfenmen the class ro/I end checking the 

students scrjunh^,^ private conversations going on and six or seven 

students scrambled to then lockers to find the assignment due. 

no oSesfent ’’ Th' J f ' P=P" y™ 

the ms^Z ,1 I f '‘‘^‘fot.on took from 9:45 to I0:0S He rcLned to 

assignments svould 7'^) ='""'>"noed that the marhs for overdue 

ThereTrtil /eft to T7 e ‘J^y *=y 

For most of the sti.de 'ZZZ mdividuai/y out of the ciass of hventy. 

diversiona; maneuvet ” various 

tri^’toKn'™ d '-ept; Mr. Green 
success in motivating his students to Im '' 

some basic errors in his tearhincr obviously needs to examine 

get any aid during a SO-minute^pTriod” * 

Teacher Lacking in Pedagogical SkiU 

"•Oman. She ivas Hot'S a^bofituT °i b^l'" ™‘* *'™ French with this 

tcract it by presenting intTeltZ ts ^^^^^^^^ not know how to conn- 

riequcndy on the scene- voices hi %7 d airplanes and spitbaJIs were 

The teacher seemed to want to hn h ^dd- *'*^*"^, cheating was prevalent, 

bnowii her languages she didn't I: *" she may have 

^ocl: the nnrJ, Lh^ ^ them effectively. The tLcher 

";;^;j'’'''‘’“^'"'‘™“'‘-'--™dedisciphue 

on a tape recorder. Tu^stfdSt! Mm ‘he students 

n ere u caq- of waiting for u,^ their voices recorded the first day 

pnestuden, asked thcteaclierhowm^ "-crophone'. 

o ake. The tcaeher told him to sit dm”"®” according sessions were going 
procedure. The teacher coiifd be heart /” ^*°P rhsturbing the recording 

con Iiiued to record r-oiees. hack of the room. He 

"'g to each other. The students wantrf m” *"■<> Perturbed students were wbisper- 
nanted to gef baek to regular uork. One student 
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snid, in a nonnal speaking voice, “I am sick of waiting around for two days doing 
nolhing and icariiing not/iing. AH that teacher does is tool around and laug 
Tiie tcaciict overiieard t/ie entire conversation. In a loud voice he expressed h 

contempt for the coinplaining students. asked 

"Well, fill sick of your iinpudenee, young man-get out Th f udent sm 
where he should go: to the office? The teacher replied, /ust get out, 
where!" The student picked up his books and left the room. 

It is evident that the teachers lack of toehing 
problem. Uniile he was busy svith a few students the rest ^ 

been recording some portion of the class lesson per P ^ jj j j, 

whole elass-or the teacher could have planned some specific task 
on before and after the recording. , discipline, a 

Although a parade of horrible examples is „„cnt will at least under- 

thoughtfrd analysis of descriptions of teacher mismanagement w. 

line some mistakes to be avoided- 

During my senior year in high ^ teaching pro- 

was an elderly gentleman who had long that u-asn’t the prob- 

fession. One could not doubt that he kn previous night’s assign- 

lem. During class periods the teacher won g called “P™’ 

ment by calling on the students to re t;„es the class got a h e 

svould usually do anything but listen „„„w flnd a victim from severa 
noisy. In order to combat this, the teac ;,ini what was ca e 

the ringleaders svho seemed ahvays o j2 questions to c 

"inattentives," which consisted of extra deal of extra work to 

ssvered. By receiving these one ivoufd have 

receive a decent grade in the unit. ,„„,.er- 

p. . [pe dry, read-and-ansver 

This example highlights some ^evous^^^^^^ for 

questions approach to Second, the teacher is P'*"® ^^ect matter as 

some way to last out the perm • , ^ teacher is using t subject. 

what is a generalized condition. TWJhe ^ ” 'g ‘d ng the 

an instrument of pnnishment-hardly a wy ^ a basis for gr 

Fourth, the teacher is using his puni juterrelations of 

Student. , /.fFect of teaching on 

The next example illustrates the effee 


students. 


reclioscn touch 


After five minutes ot 

;rr'fSrTh^mw-fhre-^^^^^^^^^ 

monopolized all did nothing. ciciy play- The eoac 

centered the ball or blocle -_rried the ball u 
ball shoes, called the plays an 
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explained that the boy was a center on the varsity and that he was allowed to 
wear cleats when be didn’t have his tennis shoes. On the same team, a small boy, 
wearing glasses, didn’t even bother to get into the buddies. He centered the ball 
every time and just blocked. 

The coacli observed after class, “Boys today don’t seem to have any spirit. None 
o them seems to be interested in learning to play games or learning funda- 


Of course the boys in this class do not play well; the teacher has failed to put 
them m situations where they would want to play. 

pitfalls for the unwary teacher should be mentioned here. The first 
IS the danp of falling prey to one’s own personal problems and anxieties. The 
teacher who is moody-sunny one day and a thundercloud the next-induces 
^ t Student misbehavior may seem unbearable 

t 1 another time. Such inconsistency is bound to 

because he WmTelf^ unrdS)!?" 

'“'dents in = 

include telling studem? itrare^'dumV”'’'" 'T” 

babies rml-ino «««■ i ^ dumb, complaining that they are acting like 

Iolr;s7ltl^T?H f in Publio (“wfll, it 

compete got hie hair cut"; or "I guess Sue Auu is trying to 

and interrupting tlieir con verTat ons tbem with impatience, 
iatbion. A rLe^each^r^ltta'ted ^ 

Correcting Teacher-Coused DheipUne Problems 

result from 111^444" own'Sh^'" '^‘^“P'i"" P'oblems seem to 

perative to make a chHmI i • ^ T Fust, of course, it is im- 

trouble. Often this analysis actions of the teacher which cause 

bring .bout their ^ Teachers who 

do uhich seems to be s^nt what it is they 

time during which a becinnin ^ *'i* ^.\^*“denMeaching period should be the 

inhute to a 'smooMy oSS 

ot instmction should be rcrimet! I„ ^ disruptive. Second, the quality 

discipline problems arise not from “ ''“P'j'mg'y large number of situations, 
from the shea dullness of the class 1-olv^Tn^ 

"bicli teachers arc successful in i H' ■ j. . visits to other classrooms, in 
of nunagement. For example discipline, may suggest better metliods 

teacher, she should tu- to learn bmi- i problem for the 

T1.C teacher who hthemabr ™ccessfnlly. 

lahes early in teaching and has not Lhc'k T'T ''“"biK has usually made mis- 
continues to mahe tlic same mistake^ his errors. He merely 

» h the same unfortunate consequences. 
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The skillful teacher says to himself, “Well, that lesson went well; now why did 
it work so much better in third rather than in fourth period?" Or, “\\'hy did 
Johnny look so angry at what I said? mat problem in him did 1 touch?’ A 
persistent self-consciousness about the process of teaching, an objecthe appraisa 
of instructional tactics, is essential to increased competence. 

Teachers, like all other human beings, will react negatively to anyone who 
makes life more difficult for them. It would require a kind of superman to tract 
with loving kindness toward a sixteen-year-old who continually inakes ‘"d^no 
remarks in class. The teacher might easily develop a healthy ’ 

youngster. Under ordinary circumstances, that is, if e were no a e ’ 
attitude might not matter so much. But the teaching situation is not °rdma^ 

circumstance, and the teacher is not justified in reacting as 

social situation. Dislike is a strong impediment to prmi ^ (j, 

students who need help most are almost always those who are most difficult 

'"The teacher, then, must be emotionally prepared for “ -f;™ .ti'as 
like toward those students who are making trou e ai . ) j 

a normal occurrence, try to view the f 'f ^^tk^ng 

ability, the teacher should consider the student n , , ymsclf. Such a 

teacher, but as one who, by his misbehavior, ™kes trouble for 
student needs more help, more kindness, more consideration because P g 
toward maturity is so much more difficult. nncticc tlic ordinary 

The teacher's role in discipline, then, s to ^ 1"* 

amenities of social living, to teach with skill, an o preparation, the 

emotional rejection of students who create Vc themselves 

teacher is rrady to examine carefully the contributions young p 1 
make to classroom disturbances. 

Discipline Sititations Arising from Schoo 7 rtinntotlic 

. r all-too-buinan reaction to t ic 

Some discipline problems ansc from situations tlial seem to make 

institutional structure of schools. The crucial 
it more than usually difficult for students to contr 

The last period of the day on Frida) 

The last period of any day 

Tlie last five minutes before lunch nr all scliool c\cnl 

Tlie whole day just before a big pmc, ra ). a„cinhly. or 

The first part of the period following ai => • 

fire drill ». tlic d.iv report cards arc issuer . 

Tlie day just before report cards conic o , • 

the day following this nniiic tlic league 

At a time of all-school crisis, of sli.dculs and " 

nict between students and a school liot; Imrhe. Hide’, 

school scandal; the death of a popular stuuc. , 
major national disaster 
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Before a holiday and before extended vacations 
Fridays in general; sometimes the first half of Monday 
Appearance of a substitute teacher 
The first few minutes of a period 

This list could probably be extended from the experience of every teacher. 

Students respond in a number of ways to such situations. The major symptom 
is general restlessness, which communicates itself to all of the class: wriggling, 
giggling, squirming, inattention, inabflify to stop whispered conversations, short 
attention span, unexpected bursts of laughter at minor episodes, unusually loud 
voices— a kind of minor mass hysteria. After all, the students are part of a group, 
and group feelings are likely to pervade the classroom. A class can be happy, sul- 
len, gay, silly, excited, voluble, or antagonistic, just as an individual can. This 
means that most students will react similarly; their faces will hold the same kind 
of look. 


Other Contributors to Discipline Problems 

1 wouldn t have so many discipline problems in this school if 

only the principal would back me up. J know that if J tell a boy I'll send him to 
me; we both know he wiii get a nice speech and be sent 

nnfi or assistant principal or some- 

where it i? ^ ^ behind the teacher and give some realiy good help right 
dtSil v^h ^ °ne can't do% good > of 

and authority looking on. I think a principal should stand for order 

The teachm School, among other things, was the principal, 

and docile is he' d Students were okay— if being obedient 

^et a" The ^ ^ P^pai-weil, he was enough to make anyone 

i the iScImnmT ^ <^ould report. like his Lting a boy’J ear 

eveiyone u^^^^^^^^^ really made 

the whole school that hp"^^ mtercom and for five solid minutes told 

ai^d they .verea bunch of riffraffs, no-good slobs, 

had be n s aTed over^^ 

mad. too. ^vcekend. I don’t really blame the kids. I was pretty 

school personnel have their source in other 
troubled by reports of nmi,/ situations. Some schools are perennially 

an overcrowded school ^h school buses. Where many students ride 

expect tS t ? ™ ^ distance, one can 

of the teacher* nianv will "i^y eome to the attention 

class may well be the result of a *" ^ first-period 

driver may be the raiKe ii, *• * Sreeable bus incident. Sometimes the bus 
> cause, other times it may be interracial conflict, as in newly 
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desegregated areas. In other instances it may be a particular group of rough 
students who push and shove and generally make life miserable for others. 

Some school regulations may be the source of discipline problems. One junior 
high school had a sign-out sheet posted at the front of the room. Tire student 
had to put his name on the sheet; indicate the time he was leanng, the time 
returning; and what he did while he was out of the room. This lent itself to the 
use of popular four-letter words, which the teacher had to deal with somehow. 

Such regulations create problems rather than solve them. i 

Inconsiderate use of the public address system may a so ca o is ur an 
and disorder. Some administrative personnel seem unaware of the effects ot thes 
announcements on the unseen classes. 

The student teacher was struggling with a ^me the 

tions for a laboratory experiment. Over the public address 
words, "Excuse the interruption, but will the following s u P e.\cuse fhe 
Miss Collins.” Twenty names were read. Ten minutes later, . 
interruption . . and another hventy nam« were 

minute intervals during the whole class period. The ^ LIron inouio'. 

was rattled, and the instructions were of course not P f 
it was learned that all the students being „,j,y (he inter- 

science class ^vas for bvelfth graders only, the uonder^ uh> 

communication buttons for all other classes had no 

The rather continual complaint about “^n'oncThM^^^^ 

school problems that inevitably become classr P , , ,„,til tbe dismissal 

din in the cafeteria was deafening, but no “ halMcaf and sullen. 'Ibc 

bell rang. These students went to tlieir n« ■ midd be lost because 
teachers who received them knew that at leas ' „„(! q„ict and 

of the effort required of these students simply to bceon 
to recover from the assault on their nen'« an s ® , students. Ibis ctluca- 

The split-lunch period is also difficult or ^ arranged on tlucc 

tional monstrosit)’ takes place when lunc i pc > 50 ,„c clashes meet for 

or more shifts. In order to accomraodatc al cbssrooni for the 

30 minutes, go to lunch for 2d minutes, an lunch, tlic students arc of 

remainder of the time, another 25 minu cs, , {jp,c to wait: when 

course hungiy and know that Ihcj’ has'C . from academic routines 

thcj- return from lunch the)' arc buojc up > j (p die cafetnu aoi 

and the frenzy of seeing their P'.'" ' joine adminislralors lu'c 1^' 

cat in the minimum time allolfcd- / > ? split-UmcIi ]>erio<l. some ; 

able to work out schedules that 'l/'ll^ihle schalulM,.- sull ton 

nnable to do so. llopcfully the new !«> “'’ u-l.ilc some ' 

plctcly eliminate this cause of class d' .cachns I- ^ 
students arc not upset by these irrcgii a” ■ , aril find such at n— 
lady tender ncn-cs. or wlio live on the ^ » adctitutcly deal «itb. 
tivc disniptions sometimes more th-m >c> 
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Before a holiday and before extended racations 
Fridays in general; sometimes the first half of Monday 
Appearance of a substitute teacher 
The first few minutes of a period 

This list could probably be extended from the experience of ever}’ teacher. 

Students respond in a number of ways to such situations. The major symptom 
is general restlessness, which communicates itself to all of the class: wTiggling, 
squirming, inattention, inability' to stop whispered con\'ersations, short 
attention span, unexpected bursts of laughter at minor episodes, unusually loud 
voices— a kind of minor mass hysteria. After all, the students arc part of a group, 
and group feelings are likely to per\'ade the classroom, A class can be happy, sul- 
len, gay silly, excited, voluble, or antagonistic, just as an individual can. Tliis 
m^ns that most students will react similarly; their faces will hold the same kind 


Other Contributors to Discipline Problems 

nnT wouldn t have so many discipline problems in this school if 

“P* ^ ^ a send him to 

ihht hari \v^n ^ spcech and be sent 

one-whtZJ '/ ? principaJ-or assistant principal or som^ 

where it is nL/l ^ ^ behind the teacher and give some really good help right 
dtTcwUhl/ one can't do a good job of 

and authority ° looking on. I think a principal should stand for order 

The teacher^^we^e f School, among ot/ier things, was the principal, 

and docile is hp' d *be students were okay— if being obedient 

get an Th,rP ' ^ be sv^s eno^h to make anyone 

S ScImlTp J report, like his hvisting a boy s ear 

everyone upset was the time h loudly, but the thing that really made 

the whole school rh f r, • intercom and for five solid minutes told 

had b en s ashed nv^ thing,. L,t„ , J 

mad, too ' blame the kids. I was pretty 


school personnel "^and^othef'^h’ «>» have their source in other 

troubled by reports of nmlilp °° situations. Some schools are perennially 
an overcrowded school bus 

expect to find remrrPnf i- On one over a long distance, one can 

of the teacher; manv mil not'yuMhr'''n™*' 

class may well be the result of a d’. ™ “ brst-period 

driver may be the cansf r>H »• bus incident. Sometimes the bus 

cause, other times .t may be interracial conflict, as in nesvly 
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desegregated areas. In other instances it may be a particular group of rough 
students who push and shove and generally make life miserable for others. 

Some school regulations may be the source of discipline problems. One junior 
high school had a sign-out sheet posted at the front of the room. The student 
had to put his name on the sheet; indicate the time he was leaving, the time 
returning; and what he did while he was out of the room. This lent itself to the 
use of popular four-letter words, which the teacher had to deal with somehow. 
Such regulations create problems rather than solve them. 

Inconsiderate use of the public address system may also lead to disturbances 
and disorder. Some administrative personnel seem unaware of the e ects o ese 
announcements on the unseen classes. 


The student teacher was struggling with a particularly intricate se o ms m 
tions for a laboratory experiment. Over the public address sys em came 
words, "Excuse the interruption, but will the following students p ease 
Miss Collins.” Twenty names were read. Ten mmutes latw, 
interruption . . and another hvcnty namer were read. Ths 
minute intervals during the whole class period. The class ’ . . 

was rattled, and the instructions were of course not 

.. . ’ ,, , » j • ’ -• tmnn iverc lUHiors; since um 


as rattled, and the instructions were of course not comp _ P 
was learned that all the students being called upon J , ’ 
science class was for twelfth graders only, the "" , . 

communication buttons for all other classes bad no een 

The rather continual complaint about poor food "1 school the 

school problems that inevitably become j until the dismissal 

dm in the cafeteria was deafening, but no one w and sullen. The 

bell rang. These students went to their n^t c because 

teachers who received them knew that at leas \ i cn]jn and quiet and 

of the effort required of these students simply to become ca 
to recover from the assault on their nerves and ^ton^c • . Tliis cduca* 

The split-lunch period is also difficult for arranged on three 

onal monstrosity takes place when lunch some classes meet for 

r more shifts. In order to accommodate al e classroom for the 

0 minutes, go to lunch for 24 minutes, an lunch the students arc of 

_!• .1 .- _ tl,.... 7C TTiinilteS. ceroit > 


• me euort required ot tnese muuciii-» -...y-/ 

> recover from the assault on their nerves and • dudents. Tliis cduca* 

The split-lunch period is also difficult for arranged on three 

onal monstrosity takes place when lunch some classes meet for 

more shifts. In order to accommodate al e classroom for the 

10 minutes, go to lunch for 24 minutes, an lunch, the students arc of 

emainder of the time, another 25 minutes, e time to rs-ait; when 

course hungry and know that they have ^ ^ release from academic routines 
hey return from lunch they are buoyed up W j to the cafeteria and 

md the frenzy of seeing their friends, p us ic 
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Before a holiday and before extended vacations 
Fridays in general; sometimes the first lialf of Monday 
Appearance of a substitute teacher 
The first few minutes of a period 

This list could probably be octended from the experience of every teacher. 

Students respond in a number of ways to such situations. The major symptom 
is general restlessness, which communicates itself to all of the class: wriggling, 
giggling, squirming, inattention, inability to stop whispered conversations, short 
attention span, unexpected bursts of laughter at minor episodes, unusually loud 
voices— a kind of minor mass hysteria. After all, the students are part of a group, 
and group feelings are likely to pervade the classroom. A class can be happy, sul- 
len, gay, silly, excited, voluble, or antagonistic, just as an individual can. This 
means that most students will react similarly; their faces will hold the same kind 
of look. 


Other Contributors to Discipline Problems 

l am sure we wouldn’t have so many discipline problems in this school if 
only the principal would back me up. J know that if I tell a boy I’ll send him to 
the office, he just grins at me; we both know he will get a nice speech and be sent 
right back. Well, I for one think it is the principal-or assistant principal or some- 

X j sm some really good help right 

where .t IS needed and when it is needed. Aiter all, one can't do a eood fob of 

Sthority 

The trouUe with Garfield High Schooi, among other things was the principal 
The teachers were friendly, and most of the students were ehy-Tbet oSni 

g faff' There f ^ '™s enou^ to Se anyone 

in the lunchroom because he laughed too “uSrbu lire 7 

and other coarse and insulting things I^ter J "“'good slobs, 

had been slashed nve. in. r ^ learned that the tires on his car 

mad, too ‘ the bids. I was pretty 

in other 

troubled by reports of problems onfteSrbus'ermer”’" 
an overcrowded school bus or must travel on one o^a ?n " 

expect to find recurrent discipline problems SoL m ® 

dnver may be the cause; other Hm^s « be“ t"ccX“s“intv^^ 
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desegregated areas. In other instances it may be a particular group of rough 
students who push and shove and generally make life miserable for others. 

Some school regulations may be the source of discipline problems. One junior 
high school had a sign-out sheet posted at the front of the room. The student 
had to put his name on the sheet; indicate the time he was leaving, the time 
returning; and what he did while he was out of the room. This lent itself to the 
use of popular four-letter words, which the teacher had to deal with somehow. 
Such regulations create problems rather than solve them. 

Inconsiderate use of the public address system may also lead to disturbances 
and disorder. Some administrative personnel seem unaware of the effects of these 
announcements on the unseen classes. 

The student teacher was struggling with a particularly intricate set of instruc- 
tions for a laboratory experiment. Over the public address system came the 
words, “Excuse the interruption, but will the following students please report to 
Miss Collins,” Twenty names were read. Ten minutes later, ""Please excuse the 
interruption . . and another twenty' names were read. This continued at 10^ 
minute intervals during the whole class period. The class was angered, the teacher 
was rattled, and the instructions were of course not completed. Upon inquiry, 
it was learned that all the students being called upon were juniors, ■ since this 
science class was for twelfth graders only, the observer wondered why the inter- 
communication buttons for all other classes bad not been turned off. 

The rather continual complaint about poor food in the cafeteria can lead to 
school problems that inevitably become classroom problems. In one school the 
din in the cafeteria was deafening, but no one was allowed out until the dismissal 
bell rang. These students went to their next class half-deaf and sullen. The 
teachers who received them knew that at least five minutes would be lost because 
of the effort required of these students simply to become calm and quiet and 
to recover from the assault on their nerves and stomachs. 

The split-lunch period is also difficult for teachers and students. This educa- 
tional monstrosity takes place when lunch periods must be arranged on three 
or more shifts. In order to accommodate all the students, some classes meet for 
30 minutes, go to lunch for 24 minutes, and return to their classroom for the 
remainder of the time, another 25 minutes. Before lunch, the students are of 
course hungry and know that th^ have not much more time to wait; when 
they return from lunch they are buoyed up by the release from academic routines 
and the frenzj' of seeing their friends, plus the rush to get to the cafeteria and 
cat in the minimum time allotted. Although some administrators have been 
able to work out schedules that eliminate the split-lunch period, some seem 
unable to do so. Hopefully the new pattern of flexible scheduling wiW com- 
pletely eliminate this cause of class disturbance. While some teachers and 
sbidents arc not upset by these irregularities, students and teachers with particu- 
larly tender nc^^’cs, or who live on the edge of upset, uill find such administra- 
tive dismptions sometimes more tlian thc}’ can adequately deal with. 
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Tlicre are other peripheral persons and activities that can contribute to 
student unrest; a rigid hall monitoring system, for instance, a grim and un- 
friendly school secretary', or an unsympathetic and suspicious school nurse. Ur 
there may be a schedule of activities which is always being changed or shifted 
without prior notice. Some schools have three or four bell schedules depending 
on whether there is to be all-school testing, assemblies, ballgames, or some 
mysterious administrative decree. But as teachers and students state, no one 
hnows what the bell schedule will be from day to day. Again, with the easily 
disturbed student, these hinds of unexpected events are likely to trigger un- 
desirable classroom reactions. Where teachers and administrators can work 
toffClher on routines, regulations, and a minimum of interruptions and sudden 
changes, there is more apt to be harmony and a relaxed atmosphere. A good 
administrator, too, is quickly aware of such problems as a bus driver who offends 
students, or a clerk who is needlessly surly, and takes steps to help these people 
work with youth. 

Classroom Procedures 

In meeting discipline situations arising from student reaction to school life, 
the teacher’s approach should be to deal with the group as a whole. Tlie following 
courses of action are suggested: 

Accept tlie feelings of the class. Tire wise teacher recognizes the contagion of 
restlessness and tension. He docs not consider this a personal affront. He does 
not become aggressive because he knows that such action will only bring retalia- 
live aggression from his students. If he gels angry, the class will get angry in 
turn. Nor docs he become worried and let the class observe his insecurity. He 
may note, with the kind of good humor most natural to him, the temper of 
the class. 

Vrovidc an activity in keep/ng with the class atmosphere. If a class's reactions 
arc very dincrcnl from its usual ones, the teacher should not expect to carry on 
regular class activities. Even if a specific activity has been scheduled, it is some- 
times wiser, when a class is really restless or disturbed, to propose instead some 
active, interesting, and altcntion-gctliiig device: a drill game (sec Chapter 11), 
group quiz, or some other type of short-term group activity (sec Chapter 9), or 
general class discussion of a controversial topic of interest. ATI these approaches 
help to release the stored-up steam in students. 

Avoid usisig repressive or anxiety-producing devices. Some teachers have been 
Uvown to spring a test on a class when it gels unmly. As a result, the teacher 
finds the class antagonistic and hostile. His future attempts to win students will 
l)C handicapped. 

Do not give an assignment the night before a big game, or for the evening of 
llic <Ijv whai some major school activity is scheduled. Tlic battles over assign- 
mcnits arc cruel ovougli withowt provoking worse trouble. One teacher who 
fai ctl to observe this principle was in periodic conflict with his class over 
ddmqucnl homework, lie seemed to go Out of his way to give students lengthy 
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themes on the nights of the league basketball games. Needless to say, he received 
few themes the next day. 

Discuss the problem with the class. The teacher who recognizes the feelings 
of his class and then says, "Well, we all feel restless today; but work must go on. 
There are a number of important things to get done in class; how should we 
go about doing them so that our high spirits don’t get in the way?” will do much 
to establish rapport with his students. Talking things over also permits students 
to gain an objective view of their own behavior and enables them to modify it 
toward more adult patterns. 

Special Problems for Men and Women Teachers 

The types of student misbehavior considered in this section are un- 
doubtedly familiar. So many of us, in our school careers, have indulged in such 
antics to— provoke? irritate? attract?— the teacher. There are some special 
hazards depending on the sex of the teacher. 

Special Problems for Men Teachers 

At least once a year a man teacher will find that some girl tries to get out 
of doing the work, to escape from a general application of the rules, by using 
"feminine wiles.” These often involve coyness and pretentions of fragility and 
feminine incompetence. Another device that girls use on men teachers is "the 
weeps.’' 

As one teacher remarked, "I’ll do almost anything for a student rather than 
have her cry; when I see the danger signals— shiny eyes, trembling lip, shaking 
voice— I just want to run; so I say ‘yes’ before I know it, and am committed to 
something unfair to the other students.” 

Of course, some students are perfectly sincere; and since they are especially 
emotional during adolescence, tears come because of the stress of feelings. It is 
important to distinguish, however, between the genuine and the pretended 
emotion. 

Another problem is that young male teachers particularly may find themselves 
the object of some adolescent girl’s displaced affection. Such adolescent cmslics 
should be discouraged— tactfully but decisively. Meetings or contacts with such 
a student alone should be avoided. A great deal of discretion must be axcrciscd 
by male teachers in any situation that could even remotely be misconstrued 
by those prone to do so. Tlic poignant and eventually tragic case of a student 
crush described by Bel Kaufman in Up the Down Staircase^ is an excruciating 
example of teacher insensitivity. Sucli situations do not usually result in overt 
tragedy, but thej’ can be just as painfully cutting and dcslmctivc in the long run 
if not' diplomatically handled. What arc some possible nass of handling the 
situation encountered by a student teacher? 

■•Bel Kaufman, Up the Down Staircase. Englnwod Cliffs. X.J.: rrcnlicc-Hall. Inc., 1965. 
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On a teaclK 7 -e«Iiiation form I asled my students to complete, one girl wrote, 
“I crave your mind and body.’ 

Special Problems for Women Teachers 

Women teachers sometimes feel handicapped because of their inability to 
use the implied threat of physical force to get the bigger boys to behave. Since 
many women teachers are actually shorter and slighter than the students they 
have in class, this fear is understandable. But the woman teacher should not use 
unfair, or psychologically false, disciplinary methods. It is possible for a woman 
who is a mere 5 feet tall and weighs all of 103 pounds to be just as poised, 
calm, reasonable, and firm as a male teacher who was formerly a football star. 
Few schools will tolerate a teacher who continually uses physical force, so it is 
obvious that force is no real threat to the students in most school systems. 
Inner poise and an intelligent use of good educational practices ace a woman 
teachet’s best safeguards. Such a teacher should not be susceptible to the flattery 
of the mature boys in her classes; they will use many of the wiles of their sisters, 
but may be more subtle about it. 

Boys will get crushes on their female teachers, but they are likely to be some- 
what more inhibited in their expressions of such feelings. It may be that they 
perceive a threat to their masculinity because they see the teacher as older, and 
presumably more experienced, in such matters. Even so, there may be sug- 
gestions or intimations of a sexual nature to test the teachet’s reaction. Written 
work may be handed in, containing passages with possible double meaning or— in 
some rare instances— statements that are clearly suggestive. The teacher’s dis- 
approval and distaste for such statements should be made clear. This is likely 
to prevent any recurrence; but if such behavior should persist an evaluation of 
the situation by the teacher, the principal, and the school psychologist is in 
order, but ^^^th all due safeguards for the student. 

Student Strikes and Protests 

When I was teaching in the mountains during the second year of World 
War II (that was 19-f2, I believ'c), the rumor swept our little mountain high 
school that there was going to be a student strike. The full impact of tire 
rationing had been assessed by the school board of our school and the schools 
ill the surrounding counties, and there had been an agonizing agreement that 
there would be no intcrscholasfic athletic activities “for the duration.” Well, 
the students were in no mood to give up their beloved sports. After all, living 
in such isolated communities, the chance to go 200 miles to play another school 
or t/jc CTcitcmcnf of having a game at home xi-crc events of major significance, 
u'hat did I do’ M'cII, I did not teach any social studies that day, I can assure 
vou. I had half the senior class in my Social Problems course, and all the juniors 
m my United States liisfoiy course, plus some freshmen and sophomores in Latin 
.-Vnicrican history, so we just talked about the strike, the reasons for if, and— well, 
there los no strike. I like to think I helped avert a crisis. 
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Student strikes are fortunately infrequent, but they are not a new thing. A 
number of years before general attention was focused on school integration, 
there were student strikes revolving around racial issues. Recently, however, 
newspaper headlines have been devoted to student strikes and protests of all 
kinds. The most serious to date have been on college and university campuses. 
Institutions have been closed for days or weeks, classes disrupted, students ar- 
rested— and in some cases shot and injured— and school property has been 
damaged and destroyed. The protests have been analyzed by many writers. They 
have been sparked by a range of issues, from the seemingly trivial— such as cafe- 
teria food— to the serious— protesting university involvement in secret military 
research, for instance, or protesting the prejudiced treatment of minority groups. 

At the secondary-school level the protests and/or strikes have been over- 
shadowed by better publicized college eruptions across the country. Secondary 
schools are also being rocked by student protest. For instance, one school in 
Washington, D.G. was closed for two days because students refused to attend 
classes unless their demands for 1) better food and 2) courses in black history 
and culture were met. The students also made it clear that they were dissatisfied 
with the quality of their education, complaining that even after 12 years many 
of them felt they lacked basic skills; they insisted that the system do something 
about it. A number of secondary schools have reported student groups petition- 
ing for black history and culture courses, some also asking that Swahili be 
taught. Reports indicate that some school systems have acceded to student 
requests, while others have been resistant and annoyed. The development of 
Freedom Schools, with or \vithout official sanction, indicates a positive desire on 
the part of students for relevant learning. 

It is ahvays dangerous to predict the future, but if seems probabl'e at the time 
this is written that secondary schools will increasingly reflect the kinds of pro- 
tests which have disrupted colleges. Students will insist on more relevant edu- 
cation and will not be averse to exercising “student power” to get what thej' 
want. Where there is a racial issue, the requests will, in all probability, revolve 
around requests designed to enhance Negro self-esteem, such as having more 
black teachers or administrators or more courses in black history. Students may 
ask increasingly for a part in developing school regulations and policies and for 
a stronger role in self-government. It is probable that secondar}’-school students 
uill not sit passively in classrooms with boring or incompetent or obviously 
biased teachers. Underground newspapers appear increasingly in the sccondar)’ 
schools. In one school system the students who published an underground (un- 
approved) paper were expelled; the ne.xt week there were six underground 
papers at the same school. 

AVliat these protests and strikes arc saying to adults should be clear: youth arc 
learning that failure is not ahvnys their fault and that the}- do have ideas about 
what is right and \\Tong; also they are learning by way of the mass media how 
to organize and make their wishes, not only knouTi, but felt. TIjc youth of 
today have lived as near riots as their tcIcWsion sets and thc)- ha\c heard leaders 
and antagonists speak, argue, and fight. Sccondaiy-school adolescents arc not 
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children; as wars continue, many of them will, immediately upon graduation, 
be involved in life and death situations. Why should they be patient with in- 
competence? Why should they care if it means a prison sentence? There is, as 
some of these youths see it, no future anyway.^ 

Tlie wrench in perception that this means for the older generation can only 
be estimated. The agonies suffered by college and university personnel over 
student protests have been only too visible. Yet, as all accounts show, these 
protests have been effective: racial barriers have dropped, school policies have 
changed, and students have been ^ven more voice in their own affairs and their 
education. These victories of their very-near elders are not lost upon secondary- 
school youth. Tliey too are asking that schools practice what they preach— a hard 
thing to do. 

A list of recommended reading on discipline will be found at the end of 
Chapter 16. 
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The secondary-school teacher must live with an average of over one hundred 
students a day. For sheer self-preservation, an atmosphere of relaxation, interest, 
and quiet order should prevail. But adolescents have many life experiences to 
explore, understand, and absorb. These pressures, social and personal, make it 
difficult for many students to accept gracefully the numerous demands of the 
school and to perform the tasks of learning in a compliant and interested fashion. 
This chapter \vill discuss the problems that arise out of students’ adjustment as 
adolescents in American culture and the problems that arise from the deeper 
personality needs of individuals. 

Finally, the overall problem of discipline in terms of a philosophy of discipline 
will be considered. It is important to establish a frame of reference wliich will 
enable teachers to distinguish effective mature, constructive, democratic disci- 
pline from repressive, punitive, and destmetive procedures. 

Student-Caused Discipline Problems 

Many acts that disturb orderly classroom learning arc merely the result of 
adolescents acting like adolescents; others arise out of deep, unmet needs of 
individual pcrsonalit)’. 

An analysis of the kinds of misbeharior which particularly plague teachers and 

365 
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disrupt cUssrooms reveals four major categories whose primary cause can be said 
to lie with the students themselves. These are: 

Discipline situations arising from student-student interaction 
Discipline situations arising from student reaction to school routines and 

institutional procedures , j i 

Discipline situations arising from immediate personality needs: adolescents 
acting like adolescents” 

Discipline situations arising from long-term personality needs. 

Discipline Situations Arising from Student-Student Interaction 

A student cannot he expected to behave if seated day after day beside some- 
one he detests anymore than an adult can be expected to control his feelings in a 
similar situation. A discipline situation may also arise from the reaction of stu- 
dents to others they lihe very much. Tire hinds of problems for the teacher that 
arise in the area of student-student interaction are primarily the following: 

1. Continued and disturbing conversations 

2. The passing of notes 

3. One student’s dependence on another for all his work 

4. Flirtations 

5. Cheating 

Below are some typical examples. 

1. The sophomore class had just returned from an assembly. Mr. Maxwell 
realned beforehand that the class would probably be full of energy and 
would want to discuss the assembly and for approximately 15 minutes 
he discussed with them their reactions to the assembly. After ample 
energy and tension had been released through discussion, he led into the 
topic for the day. The conversion was neatly done and completely un- 
recognized by the class as a control measure. 

2. Slicrman and Gerald were seated one behind the other and were ob- 
viously dose pals. The two had been assigned, as a joint task, the job of 
presenting .an oral report to the class. Mr. Span asked Gerald to read 
to the cLiss a portion of a set of printed regulations governing sanitation 
in restaurants. Gerald didn’t reply at once, but his friend Sherman 
volunteered to do it instead. A^r. Span said that he wanted Gerald to read 
it. Gerald announced that he “guessed” that he had "left it home.” Mr. 
Span told iiim to speak extemporaneously, telling the class whatever he 
could remember. Gerald did so. Actually, the printed matter was on his 
desk the whole time. Later, Mr. Span discovered that Gerald, a ninth- 
grade student, was for all practical purposes a “nonreader” and very self- 
conscious about it. His friend Slicnnan “carried him along,” trying to do 
allhis work for him. 
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3. One day Miss Swann left the room for a few minutes. Several students 
began to play “catch” with paper wads. This caused noise, and Miss 
Swann beard it on her way back to the classroom. Her manner was quiet 
but firm; she expressed disappointment in the disrupters and said she 
was sorry that she couidn’t trust them. The students respected her and 
showed obvious shame lor causing trouble. 

4. A group of ninth-grade girls, including the daughters of two of the most 
influential families in the district, accused a group of four Mexican* 
American boys of saying nasty things to them. The boys denied it. The 
leader of the group of girls insisted; and since she had never been known 
to lie, the boys were reprimanded, deprived of participation in the base- 
ball game, and restricted in their activities to a very small portion of the 
schoolyard. The next day one of the boys refused to come to school. The 
others were sulky and rebellious, especially toward the teacher. Mr. Bell, 
the principal, asked the pupil personnel worker to talk to them. That 
afternoon one girl came to Mr. Bell. She told him that the boys had 
really been speaking Spanish and had said nothing bad. The other girls 
had not understood and had given the words their own interpretation. 
Mr, Bell called the boys in and apologized. 

5. In the class there were about flfteen boys and ten girls. Mr. Pasqual 
was lecturing in a monotonous low tone; and while the boys were being 
noisy, the teacher ignored them. Then one of the boys picked a hammer 
from the shelf and bit another boy on the knee— apparently to check his 
reflexes. The teacher /umped up and separated the boys, but the class had 
broken into laughter. Mr. Pasgual then said vciy sternly, “Don't anyone 
laugh without my permission/” The class became quiet again, and the 
two boys were placed on opposite sides of the room. Mr. Pasqual had 
just settled back in his chair when one of the two boys raised his hand. 
The teacher recognized him and he asked, “May I laugh.^” There was 
not much order restored for the remainder of the period. 

6. The class was supposed to be reading the assigned section of the text. 

At one point a noticeable din was heard coming from a table foivard the 
rear of the class where six girls were seated. They’ had been quietly talk- 
ing and laughing, but it had become rather loud and clearly distracting to 
both the teacher and the students, Mr. Brzowski /umped to his feet and 
called to one of the girls. He told her that she had been warned enough 
in the past and to leave the classroom; he would speak to her later. The 
girl protested that she hadn't been talking, so why should she leave the 
room? The teacher said she should leave because he had fold her to. 
Again she said she hadn’t been talking and the whole scene repeated it- 
self. Finally, when the teacher didn't back down, the girl left. 

llic cx-amplcs above sliow both poor and good practices in relation to some 
of tlic tjpica! disturbances created by student interaction. It should l>c bclpfnl 
to snmni.irizc the teacher's most cfTcclivc tactics in dealing with them. 
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Conliniicd and Disturbing Conversations 

Isnore the conversation if the rest of the class is absorbed in activity. TTie 
students who ate talking may eventually be drawn into the group activity without 
requiring a special reprimand. 

Walk around the room, making it a point to stand near students who are more 
likely to talk than others. If a student report is going on, the teacher sMd 
quietly place himself wherever he foresees that some trouble may emerge. Thus 
he can inconspicuously exercise control. 

Call the students for a special conference; discuss the problems they create with 
the class; ash them for a solution. 

Discuss the problem with the whole class if the disturbance is sufficiently wide- 
spread. Ask the class to agree on how to behave and to set up rules that should be 
obsciN-cd. Have the rules posted if necessary. Thus the attention of offenders can 
be called to the role they themselves made. 

Study students who talk continually. Have they a special problem? They may 
be completely confused by the work. They may have missed class sessions or he 
beyond their intellectual depth. Or, they may have finished all their work and 
need extra assignments. Some talkers are exhibitionists and have to learn how to 
channel this bid for attention. These ate best handled by giving them ample op- 
portunity to talk, not by stifling them. 

Separating friends who seem to encourage each other to misbehave works no 
miraclesl Instead of giggling together in the middle of the room, they may com- 
municate across the whole breadth or length of the room and inconvenience that 
many more students. It is wiser to discuss the matter with the offenders, helping 
them see the benefits of being allowed to stay together and the possible penalty 
of separation if they refuse to do some self-disciplining. 

Passing Notes 

Like any other student-student disturbance, note-passing is often a 
ss’mptom of cl.iss work that is boring and lacks challenge, or of pressing home 
problems. Tlic main problem then is not the note, but a need to introduce a 
greater \-arict)- of aefivit)- info the classroom. 

Aa’cr read a note aloud to a class; it may be highly embarrassing to you and 
crucifying for a student. 

Carol, ^ I really don t know what to do. I’m really mixed upU! I really mean it. 

c on t want to st.ny licrc, because all I do is get screamed at, my parents don’t 
trust me. they won't let me go out at night, what’s the use of staying? The 
only reason I hasc to stay is my friends (YOU) and Tom, but Tom's leaving 
anyssay D.anc ssunts Jiim and [eff to go with us. I would really feel safer then, 
t)ul It I get caught with bos-s. my mother would neser forgive me. EVER, 
ni “ ^<^st to see if I was pregnant. 

I tol, I don t know what to do. I just feel like leaving and never ever 

ctuning luck, Ixxansc tin, place is really, really messed up. I really mean itlP 

Discomfort,’' T/ic iVationaf E/emeufary Erin- 
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Ocerdependencc of One Student on Another 

Leave a dependent friendship alone until a more desirable substitute is 
ready. The students usually need each other and should not be deprived of 
help until better relationships with others can be built. Give them joint projects; 
use group methods to wean them slowly away from each other if it seems de- 
sirable. Find some skill on the part of the dependent student and encourage 
him to develop it. 

Flirtations 

Do not fry to meet the problem head-on. A person intent on attracting the 
attention of the opposite sex will do so whether permitted to or not. The problem 
is best met by permitting more, rather than less, socialization by way of content- 
centered group work so that students can become acquainted without having to 
disrupt the class to do so. Tlicn, if the problem continues, the teacher has a firm 
basis upon which to discuss the actions with the offending person. 

Avoid making a public issue of a discipline situation. Students will be quick 
to laugh at the teacher who tries to shame students into ceasing flirtations. The 
teacher will only gain the reputation of being stodgy and will have made his 
problem worse. (A dramatic example of this occurs in the short film No Reason 
To Stay. See film list following Chapter 18.) 

Cheating 

Reorganize test or assignment structure. Cheating occurs when the teacher 
has made it impossible for students either to learn the right answers or to achieve 
good grades by acceptable means (see example on page 354; see also the discus- 
sion of cheating in Chapter 13). 

Discuss the problem of cheating with the class. Examine the consequences of 
cheating and suggest that the class think through the problem. 

Lift pressure off individuals who consistently cheat. Provide such students 
with other ways of gaining recognition for achievement. 

Provide the opportunity to do poor work over. In this way, students will not be 
forced to cheat in order to make good on the one chance provided. 

Discuss cooperative learning and how students can help one another without 
guilty of cheating. 

To end this analysis of discipline on a positive note, here are some descriptions 
of teachers managing with varying degrees of adequacy some of the kinds of 
problem behavior discussed in this section: 

The class was a tenth-grade English class engaged in poetry reading and oral 
interpretation. The class was reading such poems as “The Pilgrim Fathers/ 
“Chicago," "Thanatopsis," and “The Road Not Taken.’ In the midst of all this 
serious reading, Rocky jumped to the stage and began in his most resonant, 
solemn voice, “Hickory Dicker}' Dock. The mouse ran up the clock . . . The 
class became hysterical with laughter. So did the tocher . 
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The class was just getting seated when Joe came in. As he svalied past Mike, 
Milce put out his foot and tripped him. joe slugged Mike in response. As the 
fiaht was getting under way, Mr. Strumlauf, the teacher, walked m, quickly sat 
down at the piano and sounded a chord; class began. The fight stopped. The 
students took their seats and paid close attention. The whole class expected to 
be reprimanded, but no mention of the incident was made. 

A girl in business law class had been absent a feiv days and had just returned to 
school. Starting at the beginning of the period, she began talking to the other girls 
sitting in her immediate vicinity. At first the talking did not disturb the class, but 
as it prolonged it grew louder. The teacher asked the girl to he quiet but in a few 
minutes the talking began again. Miss Thomann, a young woman, said to the girl 
that she realized that she had ;ust come back to school and had a lot of news to 
catch up on, but couldn’t she do it after class? She said this with such obvious 
good humor that the other members of the class laughed with her, and the girl 
said she was sorry and stopped talking. 

Discipline Situations Arisingfrom 
Immediate Personalittf Needs 

Some discipline situations arise primarily because adolescents are adoles- 
cents. It is important to distinguish these normal manifestations of misbehavior 
from the deeper personality problems and disorders that will be dealt with later 
in the chapter, How does a teacher know whether student misbehavior is merely 
surface reaction or something deeper? One psychologist* has suggested a way of 
distinguishing the two: the surface misbehavior can be controlled by external 
means. Tliat is, the surface act of aggression, as an expression of ordinary adole- 
cent reaction to adult authority, can be dealt with by a firm tone, by a brief 
nod, or by being ignored. The student relinquishes the misbehavior easily when 
the adult tovi-ard whom it is directed acts reasonably and confidently. But 
discipline problems that arise because adolescents are genuinely troubled, either 
by basic maladjustment in their whole personality structure or because they 
must endure impossible home or environmental situations, have the following 
characteristics: 

1. Tlicy persist; the}' do not respond to normal teacher control. 

2. Tlicy arc manifest in many kinds of unruly actions. 

'Hicrc seems to be no logical connection between one misbehavior and 
another. 

PersonaUty may be thought of as layers of reaction systems: superficial mis- 
>c vasaor comes from the periphery of the personality; deep behavior problems 
come Tom the central core of the personality. Both may have similar manifesta- 

Stanford Um^-ctslty, August 1950. (Unpublished 
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tions; but, as previously noted, the surface problem can be handled by normal 
teacher control; the deep one cannot. 

Tlie kinds of superficial misbehavior indicated here are the following: 

Failure to do homework or an assignment 
Refusal to obey a teacher request 
Impudence 

Student-provoked “accidents” and other minor misbehaviors 

Skillful handling of disciplinary problems such as these is a major factor in 
teacher success. 

Failure To Do Assignments 

The basic problem in handling any of the above situations is, of course, 
the attitude of the teacher toward what appears to be a breach of discipline. If 
we view failure to do an assignment as a personal affront, then punishment is 
the only recourse. On the other hand, if failure to do an assignment is a problem 
that concerns both the teacher and the student, then it is open to mutual dis- 
cussion. Why do students fail to do assignments? Some possible reasons are: 

1. Assignments are unclear. 

2. Assignments are dull, irrelevant, or stupid. 

3. Assignments are too difficult for an individual. 

4. No place at home to do the assignment. 

Classroom Procedures 

In dealing with failure to do assignments, the teacher will want to check his 
own teaching practices (see section on assignments. Chapter 11) and then ad- 
vance to other causes. When failure to do an assignment results from these other 
causes, the best policy is to deal with the problem on an individual basis. 

Since the area of assignments is one of the major battlegrounds between teacher 
and student, it may be well to cite a few important strategic errors to avoid: 

Do not demand a public explanation from each student who failed to do his 
assignment. One will be forthcoming. The class clown will quickly rise to the 
occasion and make a wisecrack that will set the dass laughing at the teacher. 

Do not argue with one student in front of the entire class regarding what he 
did, or did not do, on an assignment. If it appears that a student is going to 
start an argument, the teacher should immediately divert the discussion: “Well, 
Sally, perhaps we had better discuss this later, when it won’t take time away 
from .the rest of the class. Now . . and continue with a comment directing the 
attention of the class to the work ahead. 

Do not let failure to do assignments continue without taking action. Tlie 
student may need help. Do not assume that the whole process of self-discipline 
has been fully learned by every class member. Many need support, specific study 
aid, and basic understanding to get them further along the road to maturity. 
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The teacher who says, “Well, if they don’t get their assignments in, let them 
suffer the consequences at the end of the semester" is doing a grave disservice 

to students and building trouble for himself as well 

Do not forget the obligation implicit in giving an assignment. Giving an assign- 
ment and then forgetting to collect it, or failing to return it, or returning it 
late are all evidences of poor teaching. Students will not do assignments in such 
an atmosphere. 

Boys particularly are unlikely to finish assignments that they sec as senseless 
or repetitious. One school official reports that mathematics teachers will some- 
times assign 10 problems that illustrate one principle. Boys will soon discover 
it is basically the same problem and get bored and not bother to finish. But the 
girls will plow on through and get the good grade.® 

Whenever the teacher deals with superficial misbehavior, he should keep in 
mind this cardinal principle: Never construe student misbehavior as a personal 
attack. As soon as the teacher does feel that student misbehavior, of whatever 
sort, is an affront to his own personality and authorit)-, he cannot react effectively. 
This basic principle must continue to be emphasi 2 ed in connection with other 
discipline situations that arise from the periphery of the student's personality. 

Refusal To Obey a Teacher Request 

Mrs. Jerome :vas conducting an oral reading period. Jn a friendly manner, 
she asked Phillip to read, fust as she had asked others to read. He refused. 
The first time this happened she passed over it and went on to another student. 
“But," she asked a teacher down the hall, “what shall J do the next time it 
happens?" 

The teacher has several ways of dealing with a situation like this. For example: 

Never call on the student again for that activity. The student may never 
learn how to read orally, but he is also prevented from making a teal issue 
out of it with the teacher. 

Give him an F, tell him yon have done so, and continue to call on him 
when it is his turn. 

Insist that he do his task as the other students have done theirs. 

Wait until it happens again. If it does, accept his refusal. Then check his 
cumulative record, talk to other teachers, arrd finally ask him to talk with 
you about his school work. 

It should be obvious that the fourth course of action is most likely to produce 
some workable solution. Why? 

As observed m Chapter 15, beginning teachers usually enter the classroom 
with CTpectations that discipline ablations will develop. But note what can 
result trom the assumption that students will misbehave. 

Ap^ril Gills and Penatizing Boys," The Washington Post, 
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ft w-as the day after the first United States spaceship made its orbit of the earth. 
In art class the teacher instructed the students to express their feelings. I was 
obsen'ing in the class and noticed that one of the students was busily painting 
a realistic replica of a spacecraft. I strolled over to his desk and watched him 
work for some time. When he M’as finished, I commented on his fine work and 
asked him his name. ‘‘John Glenn/' he replied curtly. “What's yours?" 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt/' I replied. He looked at me with a very puzzled ex- 
pression on his face. Later, after eJass, / asked the teacher what the student's 
name was who had drawn the spacecraft. “John Glenn," she replied. 

Although the circumstances in this instance were unusual, the expectation 
that students would “smart off” caused this b^inning teacher to get off on the 
\\Tong foot with at least one student. The e.vpectation of unreasonable or in- 
appropriate beha\ior can cause the vei}' situation one wishes to avoid. Contrary’ 
to this, the expectation of reasonable behavior, of good behavior, is a potent tool 
in the hand of the teacher. 

It is particularly effective in dealing with incipient refusal to comply with 
a teacher request. But this expectation can exist only if the teacher has made 
the basic assumption that the student is not really t^’ing to harass him, but is 
reacting to a sjinbol of adult authorit)'. 

Refusal may be reasonable and understandable. It is only the consistent or 
aggressive refusal that W’arrants action by the teacher. If the teacher follow’S up a 
refusal to obey and finds that a student has a reason that is— at least from his 
point of view— valid, the teacher can express interest or concern, or admit that 
he did not realize a problem existed. A ^nd is established with a student w'hen 
he reali2es that the teacher considers personal problems more important than 
unquestioning conformity. 

Should the teacher ever force the issue, insisting that the student obejf A 
teacher should recognize a situation with a disturbing recalcitrant student for 
what it is— a struggle for power, student against teacher. The teacher feels he 
must win in order to assure any kind of future authoriti’ over the class. A public 
showdown between two personalities can be highly embarrassing for the teacher, 
often results in the defeat of the teacher, and rarely, e\'en if the teacher ‘ wins,’ 
helps relationships in the classroom. Showdowns, wben necessar}*, should always 
be conducted in pri\’ate. To test the limits of authority, to see how far he can 
push the authorih’ that surrounds him without getting stopped, is a genuine 
emotional need for some indi\iduals, particularly young children. TJiej’ tr)’ to 
find out just how’ far they can go before Mother or Dad rises in wTath. Similarly, 
some immature adolescents (and some adults) who have found the authorities 
in their world somewhat unreliable and inconsistent will continue to ti}' out 
the limits of any authoriU' situation. TIiC}' will see just how long the}’ can 
continue aggressive or annojing beha\ior. The refusal to obey is one such mani- 
festation. 

The teacher who understands this need to dcR authority responds to it b\ 
sajing, in effect, “Eddie, you seem to want to find out how much you can get 
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avvay with m this class before I will get angry. Well, I don’t think that will 
solve anything But 1 suggest that we might talk together later about how I, 
and the rest of the elass, expect yon to behave as a member of our group.” And 
the teacher then proceeds to attend to the eoncern of the test of the class. Shortly 
thereafter, a follow-up interviav will be needed (sec Chapter 17). But the 
follow up should take place only after sufficient time has elapsed for the emo- 
tional reactions to have passed; then both teacher and student can calmly 
consider the roots of the rebellion. ^ 


Impudence 

A parent who visited a school recently made the following obsen-ation: 

in our schools. ^ 've need more discipJ/ne 

laity resL1hllro™'L"bilinomik^ They particu- 

TTierefore, it is quite common to hear ^ unpleasant behavior. 

)ob of disciplining or complain that if X u ^ school to do the 

fte young people^cnld nt he ^s ^ 

good working relationship exists belwSn .ii * I “ 

pudent rema* is rare; in a“ol i^.^ n the im- 

Ihority, young people react to lack of secmi'lvbvw' “"d uncertain au- 

Rose caused questions. After Mr. 

"five days before Ch“' to b 

2 gld attention in a subdued manner 

which wj acconrpfnfe?b™L°sud*n“S'"h* 
at impudence was nipped to the f attempt 

Bob knows that is a silly question simply said, 

yVilh this phrase. Bob \vas\altnl ’ d ^ to answer it." 

5 ™ssion. ulass returned to the dis- 

Basle’s questions. Mr. SfeTSeTh'^ insolence in his replies to Mr. 

ean do good work and nsually does Hif ^ '‘“'’“t who 

“uiagmg, but if handled rirtt be '."i f ™’f very en- 

avcids,artmgoffonfh=™fit7ffi It’s veiy important to 
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When is the teacher justified in expelling a student? It is highly probable 
that the teacher in the first example above was reacting too severely. The 
remark was funny, not necessarily impudent. The teacher turned the remark 
into an attack upon himself. Perhaps the class remained docile, but it was 
coerced by fear of arbitrary punishment. Are these students learning anything 
about self-discipline? Are they learning to like the subject of the course? Are they 
developing attitudes of contempt for the wisdom of adults? 

In the second example, the teacher meets the attack head-on. She feels that 
the question is foolish; she suspects that the student knows it; she makes it 
clear that she is not taken in by it. The tone of voice used by the teacher is the 
vital factor in the success of this procedure. Unfortunately, it is often a tone 
heavily loaded with sarcasm, hostility, irritation, or anger. In this example the 
statement that the teacher “won't be bothered" gives a some\vhat faulty em- 
phasis. It is the class whose time should not be taken to discuss a foolish question. 
The teacher might more wisely say, “Bob, that seems like a question that is some- 
what off the point. We are now discussing the important parts of our topic 
today. Perhaps we can get to your question later." 

It is important to remember that the teacher’s initial judgment of a question 
as foolish may be erroneous. The student may genuinely be seeking a point of 
infonnation. Therefore, the teacher should be careful to leave a loophole for 
the student to rephrase his question; or, if the class reaction differs from that of 
the teacher, he should quickly assess this by a glance around the room and retract 
the hasty judgment. He might say, “Well, I can see by your faces that this 
question is on your minds also. I didn’t think it was a serious question, but 
apparently I was wrong. Now, Joe, what do you think the answer to Bob’s 
question might be?” 

The third example speaks for itself. Here is a teacher recognizing the need 
of some students to test the limits. This teacher sees that if he, the teacher, can 
react to the real need of the student and not feel that as a teacher he must be 
dominant in every relationship, he will be helping the student to outgrow his 
urge to attack authority. 

Classroom Procedures 

It is clear that no teacher can stand for consistent “fresh ' behavior — the 
insulting, stage-whisper wisecrack; the insolent retort; the deliberate use of 
vulgar, near-obscene, or actually obscene language; the provocative, needling 
question. Sometimes this behavior is simply a deliberate baiting of tlic teacher; 
youngsters trj' out on teachers the same devices that, unfortunately, work on 
parents. Some topical devices of this nature arc: contrasting one teachers 
methods with another, with a dear implication that one is less successful, draw- 
ing a teacher into a futile “’tis-'taint” debate or “Yes, I did— No, you didn t 
dispute; arguing a point of behanor in front of the class. Tlie student usuallj 
gets the better of this kind of argument, since in such a classroom climate the 
longer he can keep the teacher arguing and away from work, the more his fellow 
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students approve. Wlien the teacher senses impudence eiflmt in an 

or in a group ot students, he should go through some searching self-examination 

to detect bis own contribution to the situation* 


Do I expect insulting behavior? 

Do I respond violently to any sign of attack? . , . r -l-j 

Do I lose my sense of humor as soon as I suspect a student is being fresh. 

Am I inconsistent in my relations with the class— happy one day and tired 
or harsh or chaotic the next? 

Do I react to the slightest move on the part of a very few students? Are 
these students to whom I overreact outside my cultural group; that is, are 
they on a lower socioeconomic level, of a different racial group, of a different 
ethnic group? 

Am 1 easy to bait? Do I get trapped by a student inquiry and descend to 
an argument with one student while the rest of the class listens with delight 
to the teacher being "taken”? 

If the teacher concludes, after a searching self-inquiry, that a real behavior 
problem exists in the students themselves, the next step is to find which indi- 
viduals in the class seem to be responsible for most of this ty-pe of trouble. An 
examination of office records and a comparison with other teachers' experiences 
may give the teacher some explanation of the behavior of these students. Armed 
with some prior knowledge, he can provide special recognition— a special leader- 
ship role or perhaps significant class responsibility— for the students who are 
most prone to impudence. Then individual conferences should follow. The 
teacher’s role in these conferences should be primarily to help the student 
recogniae those feelings about himself and about school which give rise to out- 
bursts. 


Student-Provoked “Accidents’' and Other Minor Misbehaviors 

Adolescents have an undeniable fondness for the unexpected. These 
“accidents” illustrate familiar minor behavior problems: 


One day there was a slight disturbance when Jack almost fell into the aisle 
because bis cJiair leg had given way. The students near him laughed a little. 
He blushed and giggled. Mr. Abrams looked at him and smiled. The rest of the 
class didn’t appear to notice what had happened at all. 


This U’as a commercial subject and intended primarily for girls. Of the boys 
who did enrol!, most were there because they thought it was an easy course. This 
was esj^cially true of the one senior in the class. "Red” seemed to be the ring- 
leader m devising practical fotes. One day he kicked the chair out from under 
/eff. u-ho was sitting with his chair tilted back. Mr. Roamer asked Red whether 
he was the one who had kicked the chair. But before Red could answer, Jeff 
said !ic had merely slipped. Mr. Roamer gave Red a look that implied he knew 
dmcrently. The class continued its work. 
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Silence had descended on the room. Heads were bowed over test papers, 
pencils biisi/y scraping over the desks. Each student was a model of concentra- 
tion. "Ah-ah-ah-ah'choo!” came from the middle of the room. Everyone looked 
up, startled. A flurry of giggling passed through the class. Miss Henrich stalked 
up to Dave and snatclicd his paper from him. “That was completely unneces- 
sary, young man,” she snapped. “Nc.\t time you have to sneeze, be polite enough 
to use a handkerchief. The rest of you get back to your test. Dave, you see me 
after school.” Angry, annoyed, and puzzled looks could be observed on the faces 
of the students. 

Classroom Procedures 

A sense of humor, an ability to keep from overreacting, and an expectation 
of compliance with a reasonable request are the major requirements for 
meeting these so-called accidents. For accidents do happen; sometimes just to 
break the monotony, sometimes out of adolescent deviltry, but often because a 
book really is too near the edge of the desk, or a chair leg does collapse from 
oven,vork, or Susy really docs have the hiccups. At any rate, the troublemakers 
should not be singled out for front-row seats. Teachers sometimes believe that 
these prominent positions inhibit misbehavior. This is rarely the case. Instead, 
mischievous students now have the whole class behind them to observe their 
pranks. Incidentally, when teachers talk in front of a group, note where their 
eyes fall: not on those in the front row, but rather on the students in the middle 
seats in the middle rows. 

Sometimes students substitute startling behavior for accidents. 

Miss Sanchez was correcting sentences on the chalkboard. She had her back 
turned and just as she turned to the class she saw /ohn, who was sifting next to 
the side board, write someone eJse’s name plus a nickname under his own work. 
When she came to John’s work, she said nothing but drew a line through the 
fake name. 

When incidents such as these occur, the teacher should ask himself, “Is this 
important enough to disturb the process of learning?” Sometimes teachers take 
so much time in conflict with students over minor disturbances that little time 
is left for creating a good learning atmosphere. It is often wisest to ignore the 
petty disturbances. An isolated expression of adolescent exuberance is not a 
sign of poor discipline and should not be treated as such. 

One student teacher reported the following: 

Several students were at the chalkboard working problems. One of the students 
kept “squeaking” his chalk, much to the amusement of the class. I told him 
that if be would hold the chalk properly, it wouldn’t squeak; but he said he 
wasn’t doing it purposely. Finally, in exasperation, I said, Here, let me show 
you!” When 1 grabbed the chalk and drew' a line on the board, it squeaked 
louder than ever. The class roared with laughter— 7 had to laugh, too. 
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However, if the disturbance is likely to disrupt the class continually, or is a 
symptom of a need on the part of the student to attract attention and gain 
recognition, the teacher must prepare to deal with it in the same wav as was 
suggested for impudent behavior. 

To close this section, here are two incidents in ivhich students were given 
permission to leave the room hut returned late. 

'“'.>>efore the start of the class, to go to her locker, 
“"'re luted the ' 

■tr“ Grte h”;’ "r". ' greeted with these words: 

ardon me Orace, but just where is your locker? Is it in this biiiHinp?” Thp 

was slightly embarrassed. He did not ash 

that followed. permission to leave in the days 

The best procedure Sd blTo'fgnore'thl Ia"e* ret''"* t'T’’’^ '* 

had never happened, but to make a not r ^p*Vu • “ though it 

later. At that «me,’™tholt autudTce ,h V"® in prLte 

hat such a prolonged absence should be’elplainTd^nU™'® n' 
sure Grace must have had a very good reason tl-e personally is 

assumption that the student’s motive ^ ^e teacher expresses, here, the 
IS the quickest route toward obtaining ae^T^r,?** v T''” assumption 

part of the teacher breeds distrust and defia ^ahavior. Suspicion on the 
In the second example Ihe t^eher if ™ ^‘ndent. 

school health records can be consulted tTs'" S«>nnd. The 

even if none is discovered, the teacher ^ 

teacher, not the student, may be ill he '' "“'I' direct altack. The 
private conversation, "Tom, IVe noticed rTf®' '“y- “ 

*ont this hour. It’s all right sLri h " P“s every day at 

e ass this svay, but I wondl wSerf™ “ m rf"’! i-t try to gTt Jt of 
helw It would be wiK to MW f 

1 department regarding the suggestion. 1° the school 

Discipline Situations Arising from r 

P'^rsonaiityNeeds 

“’odST"" to 

no matter how desperately Ihev f cannot behave 

y ey may wish to conform. These are 
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students who are socially maladjusted and emotionally disturbed. Often they 
are not classroom discipline problems at all, but sometimes they are serious 
threats to good order. 

First, of course, there is need for diagnosis. Using the results of tests of 
personal-social adjustment, the teacher may detect a future behavior problem 
before it arises. But, other clues are available. To recapitulate the criteria listed 
on page 370, serious misbehaviors are those: 


1. Tliat persist; that do not respond to normal teacher control 

2. That are manifest in many kinds of unruly actions 

3. That seem to have no logical connection to other misbehaviors 


To a teacher, every student is like an iceberg. The unrevealed nine tenths of 
the student’s life— his personal history, his family constellation, his previous 
successes or failures in school, his growth in heterosexual adjustment, his fears 
and anxieties about the future— may produce classroom misbehavior. 

The teacher should remember that there are a few definitely deviant person- 
alities among the adolescents he teaches. These we term "neurotic,” "psychotic,” 
or "psychopathic” personalities. One study of school dropouts reported: 


Our dropouts had serious and multiple school problems that interfered sub- 
stantially with the educational process. Most of them were either failing in 
their school courses or working far below their mental capacity, a majority were 
also truanting or cutting classes, and about half were presenting behavior problems 
in school. All of the students were unsuccessful in adapting to some school 
requirements or regulations, and three fourths were having trouble in more 
than one area of school life. . . . the youngsters and their parents had serious 
emotional problems and [the] school difficulties . . . resulted from emotional 
disturbances . . . 76% were suffering from character problems— maladaptations 
of the entire personality — in contrast to neurotic conflicts, which usually are of 
recent origin and more localized in effect.® 

Students exist to whom reality is so terrifying, so brutal, that escape is im- 
perative; but in seeking to escape, the personality structure becomes distorted and 
abnormal. The ordinary things of life become major hazards, and a normal 
response to the demands of daily living becomes impossible. The behavior that 
the teacher observes is symptomatic: the behavior is not the problem; it is, how- 
ever, a symptom of something that is disturbing the student. For e.xample, a 
student who lives in a worl^ of dreams, of fantasy, who seems entirely una\yare 
of what is happening, is demonstrating symptomatic behavior of a very senous 
sort. Another student, who seems to get \'ioIently ill before any examination, 
who turns pale with fright at having to answer a simple question, is also over- 
reacUng to a normal demand of life. The teacher is not a diagnostician, or 
therapist trained to deal with neurotic symptoms. Hmy^’cr, he should be 
sensitive to behavior that may be symptomatic of emotional illness. Waicn suspect 


Company. 
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behavior is obsereed, Hie student should be referred to those trained to help him. 
Other manifestations of personal maladjustment include the following: 

Extreme aggression; destruction of books, fighting, willful destruction of 
property, persistent and nonfunctional lying 
Compulsive stealing 
Extreme sexual offenses 
Extreme hostility to peers and adults 
Truancy 

or boSr:^ts:?™“^ 

dir!l” ‘agitate others’’' T" T" mitl^diustment lead to behavior 

the adots; against the rules of society; some are directed against 

problems before ever Lcoming dXq'ueTTheh 

tensified, or even nroduced Kt, delinquencies may only be in- 

though the students were “bid ” ‘ ^ niisbehavior as 

In a study of young Negro ■" h^’P' 

that most of these had mfnifested oroblm h"h '’'?'s"te, the researchers noted 
Whv in ‘’"’““•'’"'■^""““'’ool many years earlier: 

and acadmic'faiLe"among'th'reVot°°' ‘’“‘I'? Certainly truancy 

°n their part. All of loa l^rsV'orb ^ =">■ 

because of an intellectual hand^p In 

‘'““y ""■y be regarded as evidence'^of chiMh a 
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any fundamental way. He is probably be>'Ond the help of persons untrained in 
the field of psychotherapy. A strong effort should be made to make school reward- 
ing and supportive. Tlie teacher can only hope not to be one more burden to an 
already overburdened personality attempting to find a way of surviving. 

One aid that lies close at hand, perhaps more readily accessible than any other, 
is utilization of some of the concepts derived from group therapy. The major 
emphasis in using the group to aid the individual is on establishing an atmosphere 
of acceptance and permissiveness. The teacher-leader is not a judge or parent 
substitute; rather, he is a stable, accepting, secure individual. TTie group inter- 
actions are the method by which the individual learns to compromise his own 
needs \vith those of others. In the high-school classroom, full-scale group therapy 
is not usually available, although it is possible that one day the school’s guidance 
program \vi\\ include group therapy work. But through judicious use of group 
procedures (see Chapter 9), the individual teacher can make more progress in 
dealing with seriously maladjusted students who create discipline problems than 
he can with almost any other teaching technique. 

Hard-Core 'Poverty Areas — A Consideration 

The recent resurgence of concern about hard-core poverty, slums, and 
juvenile delinquency has focused attention on the particular needs of schools in 
urban areas— particularly the big city schools. As middle-class Americans have 
moved to Suburbia they have left the inner-city areas to low-income groups— 
especially recent migrants to the city such as Negroes, Puerto Ricans, or Mexican- 
Americans. One result of this is that: 

Schools that serve the slum areas of big cities are often tense and uneasy 
institutions. Reports of student violence and disorder make the press regularly. 
Research indicates that maintaining classroom discipline is the hardest task for 
the teacher at almost every grade lc\'el and, in fact, takes more time in some 
elementary schools than instraction. The demoralization of teachers and other 
school personnel in these schools has been documented. While there are many 
fine persons who have found a w'ay to live with such social disorganization, the 
typical teacher, unfortunately, is not comfortable. Tlic middle-class teacher, either 
Negro or white, cannot or will not realize that the slum child starts, educationally, 
from a different place than the middle-class child.^ 

Another result is that such schools contribute a disproportionate share of school 
dropouts. Usually, the male high-school dropout is one who has faiM in his 
general school adjustment; he is not simply a person of too-low intelligence to 
do the required work. 

One obsei^-er points out that: 

One almost hesitates to raise the question as to what youth from the oilier 
subcultures really think of their teachers! . . . 

Mean Dresden Granibs, Schools, Schobis. and Society. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.; rrenlicc- 
Hall, Inc., 1965, p. 55. 
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the total educational program. Considered in this light, discipline really succeeds 
only when it contributes to the development of democratic individuals, enabling 
them to perform satisfactorily the various roles of worker, parent, and citizen. 

It should be helpful to look at some of the common measures that “work”— 
punishment, neglect, and emotional blackmail— and see why they negate the 
broader education goals. An additional look at one uncommon measure that 
“works”— democratic group control— will show why it afErms these goals. 

Punishment 

Typical punishments are increased assignments, lowered grades, detention 
after school, public humiliation, dismissal from class, sending to higher dis- 
ciplinary authority— or threats of all these. Is the effect of such punishments the 
creation of better student-teacher relations? From the point of view of the 
psychologist, punishment, by and large, is a very ineffectual way of obtaining 
genuine compliance. 

Studies have shown that punishment merely serves to produce anxiety in the 
student and arouse retaliation from those toward whom it is directed. As Lichtcr 
puts it, punishment “creates additional trauma and anxiety for tlie youngster, 
strong feelings of shame, inferiority, and resentment. As a result he may redouble 
his efforts to handle these feelings of discomfort, intensifying the very defenses 
that have contributed to the difficulty in the first place.”*'* 

The extreme form of punishment is corporal punishment. Nash defines cor- 
poral punishment as “chastisement inflicted on the body in order to cause physical 
pain or suffering, usually with the professed purpose of modifying behavior.”** 
Studies cited by Nash indicated that 72 percent of school superintendents favored 
the use of corporal punishment. Another poll revealed that 58 percent of high- 
school teachers approved its use. Still another poll indicated that 55 percent of 
American parents favor the use of corporal punishment. Presumably corporal 
punishment is administered as a last resort, but a great deal of evidence shows that 
such punishment docs not ser\'c as a dclcncnt to further misbehavior and that the 
psychological effects on the child can be quite devastating. As Nash stales: 

Tlic child who has been plij'sically punished becomes encompassed by 
anxieties llmt cause him to withdraw from the situations where ollicnvisc he 
might approach, c-xplorc, and learn. He loses part of his cap.icity to learn 
because lie cannot give his whole attention to the subject under study.*- 

It has been sbown that violence is more likely to be regarded as a masculine, 
nitbcr than a feminine, ch.iractcn’stic in modern societies.*’ It lus l)ccn hjpothc- 
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azed that the structural features of contemporary societies create a problem of 
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Isolation 

Teachers sometimes discipline students by isolating them in a corner of the 
room, sending them into the hall fora time, or sending them to the library. 
Students may be refused aid: "I'm sorry, but I won't help any student who 
does not remain in his seat like everyone else ” Or, “Stanley, you just don’t seem 
able to resist talking to your neighbors and bothering them; you will have to sit 
by yourself at the back table." Another method of isolation is to ignore provoca- 
tive behavior as though it did not exist. 

Such refusals of attention as we have just described get results. But the same 
question regarding how they work, and for whom, must be answered. Provocative 
behavior is motivated by some need; often it is an effort to gain attention that the 
individual craves. Isolation reinforces the very craving that induced the behavior 
in the first place. It is as though we said to a student: “If you once let me know 
you are hungry, I will refuse to give you food; if you don’t show any hunger, then 
I will feed you." Isolation will probably result in a suppression of the undesirable 
behavior, but just as probably the cost to the individual will be great. This is 
not to say that teachers must react on the spot and at the moment when the 
provocative behavior occurs. Sometimes it is better to wait until there is time for 
a private conference. When it is evident that the student cannot be reached in 
private conference, it may be necessary to plan carefully exactly what activities in 
the classroom can help him become a more acceptable class member. This tech- 
nique then involves temporarily ignoring the provocative behavior until more 
strategic measures can be applied. And this procedure is quite different from 
neglecting to react at all. 


Emotional Blackmail 

Both love and fear can be part of the emotional blackmail used by the 
teacher. The teacher who develops the feeling of "Now do this for me, because 
if you don’t you will make me so unhappy," is being unfair. 

Discipline was excellent. Afr. Halstead was a young teacher. He allowed the 
students to “buzz” a little almost whenei'cr they wished. But if the buzzing be- 
came too loud, he u’ould suddenly look very grici’ed and disgusted. After a 
moment or tis'O of strained silence, he would burst into a mild tantrum in which 
he would shame the students for not acting their age. He would act hurt that he, 
who always treated them so well, should be sub/cctcd to this ungrateful treat- 
ment. His whole method of teaching seemed to be geared to a sort of a "proud 
but grieved parent” attitude. 

Young people should be asked to do ihings in tlic classroom primarily because 
it is to their benefit as learners, because arc part of a group endeavor. Ihcs- 
should not be told tliat misbehavior luirts one who loves them dearly. 
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entire group: 


Individual versus Group Discipline 

Here is an example in which a whole class was punished for the actions of a 

few: 

The art teacher gave her time only to the talented ones in the eJassroom. She 
marked us not on the ability ive showed or the individual progress made by each 
studmt, but on how each of us in our drawings compared with her idea of good 
art Her disposition was that of a typical old lady. One day she left the classroom, 
and one of my daring friends got the idea for us to put a wad of sticky chewing 
gum in her chair. Unfortunately she looked at the chair before sitting down. We 
were disappointed. She arranged for the entire class to he detained after school 
Tt the ! r‘'‘yp^’jy else turned him in. We 

so mtrb tw "a in the class hated this teacher 

had called th squeal. Finally she had to let us go as several parents 

d dnf find „ h I J--'*- Although she 

c t mhl:el:tr'' sot grades of 'either 
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prablem, since the origins of the probl™ "f ‘he individual and his 

this course. ' P™'”'™ far beyond this classroom and 
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Did It Work? 

The most diEcult of all the quesbons that must be answered concerning 
discipline is: did it work? One of the greatest frustrations of secondary-school 
teaching is the lack of continued contact with students. The teacher has a group 
for five days a week, an hour a day, for four months or even for nine months; then 
the students are gone. This contact is very slight indeed compared wth the six 
hours a day, five days a week, for the whole school year, which is the privilege of 
the elementary teacher. It is not often that a secondarj'-school teacher is in touch 
with a student after he graduates and takes his place in the world, and this too 
makes it difficult to assess the effects of the teacher’s methods of control. Did they 
actually make Douglas more self-directing? Did Jane really learn how to control 
her explosive temper? After all, it is the long-range effects that concern the 
teacher who desires to utilize democratic methods of discipline. But the teacher 
is almost invariably denied any knowledge of such long-range effects. 

Selective Rewards as a Method of Discipline 

The studies of learning and motivation that underlie some current educa- 
tional programs are based upon a theory of “reinforcement” that is also applicable 
to classroom behavioral problems. Simply stated, the teacher responds with ap- 
proval to that behavior which he wishes repeated and ignores behavior that inter- 
feres with the task at hand. Several procedures have been found effecHve wth 
many kinds of students in varying circumstances and to \'arying degrees. 

The “instant feedback” of programmed instruction is one instance of im- 
mediate reinforcement. The student knows almost as soon as he has given an 
ans\ver to a question or performed a specific task whether he has done it cor- 
rectly and can proceed to the next bit of work. In many classrooms, students must 
wait a long time before they find out if their work has been done correctly. If a 
test is given on Monday it may be sc\'eni1 da)’s, if not weeks, before it is returned. 
In too many instances the student receives a paper vath items marked WTOng and 
the grade. He may or may not find out what is wrong, and lie may or may not 
have a chance to leam what is right. To implement reinforcement theory', the 
teacher would plan for almost immediate scoring of sucli tests and also immediate 
and helpful procedures for determining the right answer or the proper procedure. 

Students who othcrAsisc have failed to do school work often succeed when 
the curriculum is organized in small units of work and there is immediate and 
obrious “feedback” on performance, as some of the Job Corps programs ha\c 
demonstrated.** Tlic kinds of discipline situations which arise because students 
do not do assigned work, or in which the)' disrupt classes Ix^usc the work docs 
not mesh with abilities, expectations, or molis'alions, is llms circumvented because 
careful attention is given to the principle of immediate feedback for tasks that 

'“Uoj-d Ecant, "Lessons from tlic KoHmm Expaimcc widi Droponts," TtxJjj’s KJi.'otjon, 
Febfuar)- 1969, 52-5-!. 
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have face validity for the student. Jack, the presumed nonreader, becomes highly 
motivated to learn to read when he wants to pass the written portion of the 
driver’s test to obtain a driving license. 

^ Another significant application of the theory of reinforcement has been termed 
“operant conditioning.”” “Operant behavior is strengthened or weakened by the 
events that follow the response. Whereas respondent behavior is controlled by its 
antecedents, operant behavior is controlled by its consequences.”^® Many teachers 
who appear to have severe problems of classroom discipline often actually prorfde 
reward for the very behavior they are trying to eradicate. Reward, in this sense, is 
approvd by peers since the disrupting stndent has effectively "gotten the teacher’s 
goat Or the bad behavior has caused the teacher to focus all his attention on the 
misbehaving student, thereby feeding the student’s need for attention. 

In an experiment with some severely disturbed children, a system used was to 
the, ' behavior and nonpunitively discourage ‘bad’ behavior."'” As 
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The teacher’s strategy is then to find the reward system that makes sense to that 
student. Grades are the typical standard reinforcer for the middle-class, college- 
oriented student. Grades do not have the same motivating force for many other 
“types” of students. But personal attention, interest, the evidence of almost im- 
mediate “payoff” for doing a task, may all have to be tried in order to tap the 
motivating springs of students who are not acceding to reasonable educational 
expectations. 


Democratic Discipline 

Democratic discipline involves the same basic attitude toward teaching that 
was developed in the section on the democratic classroom (see Chapter 3). 
Democratic discipline stresses the joint responsibility of the teacher and the stu- 
dent in achieving a classroom atmosphere in which teaching and learning may 
take place. As Ausubel has noted, “Many educational theorists have misinter- 
preted and distorted the idea of democratic discipline by equating it with an 
extreme form of permissiveness.”^ 

The theory of discipline advanced here is one that conforms to democratic 
ideals— namely, that discipline is merely the kind of classroom control that is most 
likely to further the development of democratic personalities. Such democratic 
discipline avoids reliance upon external controls for maintaining classroom order; 
and this approach to discipline particularly eschews attacks upon the personality 
of the student being disciplined and harsh or vindictive measures of any tj'pe. The 
following checklist suggests questions that each teacher may use to evaluate the 
success of his own disciplinary techniques. 

1. Are students developing the ability to obey rules because they under- 
stand what is reasonable? 

2. Do students help one another in those situations that demand self- 
control? Does this helping occur because of concern for one another 
rather than because of a threatened ^e^vard or punishment from the 
teacher? 

3. Does the need for the teacher to exercise control diminish as the group 
continues to work and learn together? 

4. Can the students accept a substitute teacher or the unexpected ab- 
sence of the teacher during the period without becoming disorganized 
or having to be held down by teacher threats? 

5. Can the students develop their o«ti rules of behavior and follow them 
fairly well? 

6. Can students and teacher talk calmly together about class disturbances 
not anticipated in the rules and arrive at mutually acceptable com- 
promises? 

=“ David r. AusuM, "A Nevv Look at Chssiooni Discipline," Phi Dcfta Kappan, XLIl, 
October 1961, p. 28. 
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7. Are students who seem to be the source of major problems of dis- 
cipline being helped by group acceptance or by outside guidance from 
teacher or specialist? 

8. Does the teacher enter the classroom feeling relaxed and in a mood for 
work? Does this feeling grow throughout the semester? 

9. Do students enter the classroom feeling relaxed and in a mood for 
work? Does this atmosphere develop during the semester? 


Test Your Theories 

On the following pages are a number of descriptions of discipline situations. 
Some are well handled; some are poorly handled; some are not resolved at all. It 
IS suggested that mch reader think through his own line of procedure in each 
aetTo Tl hiniselt: what is the possible consequence of the line of 

re Ws‘ W ” i* “"fo™ 'Vith my theory of democratic pro- 

out? ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ methods day in and day 
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period would be extended for 5 minutes for certain business to be transacted in 
the senior homerooms. This was met by several comments from the students in 
the class. The teacher, tapping the desk with a ruler, said, “All right, quiet down! 
You must not disturb the other classes.” 

The class continued talking. Two boys in the back of the room began a “swipe- 
the pencil” game. A scuffle ensued. The teacher, standing with arms crossed, 
snapped, “I told you boys to behave. Settle down and cut out that foolishness!” 

“Yeah,” said one of the onlooking boys, “Yeah boys, settle down and be quiet 
or the little fairy will send you to the office” 

A sudden silence came over the room as the other students looked from one 
to another to the teacher. 


In a ninth-grade art class the students were working on individual projects when 
the teacher left the room for several minutes. Two boys in the back of the room 
discovered two long pieces of rope in a cabinet. They tied the rope around the 
legs of a stool and lowered it out the third-floor window. They then returned 
to their projects. Very soon the teacher from the room beneath stormed into the 
room yelling, “Who did that? Who lowered the stool out the window?” Of 
course we ignored her. 

We were discussing an algebra problem with a substitute teacher. Substitutes 
usually have a hard time of it, but this one was pretty good and most of the class 
was interested and attentive. Then, bang! One boy’s books fell to the floor. The 
boy muttered he was sorry as he picked them up, but he was smihng and looking 
at one of his friends. Soon another set fell— then another— and another. When 
the last set fell the teacher told the boy to just leave them there. She then re- 
marked upon the rather odd sequence of coincidences and said she assumed it was 
accidental but just to be sure, everyone in class should place his books under his 
seat. After that there were no more interruptions. 


The class was a large science lecture with the teacher lecturing and showing 
slides about the structure of the earth. Things were moving along quite well as 
most of the class seemed interested, when rather suddenly the teacher stopped 
the class. Then we became aware of a noticeable hum in the room. A few of the 
boys who hadn’t been paying attention seemed to be smirking. We all kncnv 
what it was— a battery-powered vibrator was somewhere in the room— but rt \yas a 
large room. The teacher then said, “Will whoever brought that thing in here please 
shut it off?” No one moved. Apparently whoever had it thought that the teacher 
ivould run all over the room looking for ft. Instead, the teacher sai , er aps \\c 
can locate it the way earthquakes are located?” He then asked six people around 
the sides of the room to point toward where they thought the sound was coming 
fram. As they did so ti.ef ended up po.nfing at one boy who blush.ngly reached 
under his seat and turned it off. The teacher then returned to the front of the 
room and resumed class. I don’t tliiiifc the triangulation system really rrorUed b 
he gave tliose who wanted to go on with the class a chance to pomt out the gmit) 
part}’ without anybody being able to say he squealed. 
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Is Anybody Listening? 

counseling individuals 
and groups 



In all ages, those who were called “great teachers” were those who were mse 
and judicious advisers as well as skillful instructors. Too often the secon ary 
school teacher seems aloof and unsympathetic, a mere giver of assignments an 
grader of examinations. Fe^v students seek out such a teacher for help and adv^ce. 
Most schools are fortunate enough to have at least one teacher w o ^ ^ 
fidant of many students. Not all teachers can be great counselors, for this requires 
both special training and special personal qualities; but one can hast un^ 
stand the obligation of the teacher to strive for insight. It has been said that the 
would be few, if any, delinquents if each student had one teacher in school eac 
year who gave him warm friendship and understanding. 

In this chapter some of the tools and techniques the teacher can use -n perfom- 
■ng his function as a counselor to the individual student will be discussed -^e 
special problems of group guidance, vocational and academic counseling and 
working with parents on the guidance problems of students m P 

sented. 


The Counseling Approach 

It may be useful to point out the essential differences behveen the formal 
teacher and the teacher-counselor. 


395 
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FORMAL TEACHER 

His evaltiation is concerned with 
subject-matter learning only. 

Few personal interviews are held 
with students except about ac- 
ademic problems. 

Tlie student’s counselor or other 
teachers arc seldom consulted 
about the progress of an individual. 

No home visits are made, and 
parent conferences at school arc 
avoided. 

Tlic role of emotion in learning 
is discounted. 


Business as usual” is the motto 
for instniction no matter what is 
going on “outside.” 


TEACHER-COUNSELOR 

His evaluation reveals many 
kinds of achievement: intellectual, 
social, psychological, aesthetic. 

Many individual interviews are 
held about personal, as well as 
academic, problems. 

Student problems are often dis- 
cussed with counselors and other 
teachers. 

A number of home visits are 
made, and special invitations are 
issued to individual parents to 
come to school for conferences. 

Sensitivity to emotional tone in 
the classroom and with individual 
students is maintained. 

Changes in class “mood” are 
noted, and teaching is adjusted ac- 
cordingly, 

identified as those of the “con- 


approaches have bee 
trollers and those of the "lietpets.”' 


The Guidance Needs of Adolesce; 
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more difficult where there are many possibilities as to what one might become: 
an artist, an athlete, a housewife, a scientist, a farmer, a draftsman, a bricklayer.^ 

Where Am I Going? 

Because there are so many alternatives, many young people are unable to 
decide who they are and postpone this decision by many devious routes such as 
going to college, getting married, or dropping out of school. Any of these alterna- 
tives may be for some students a way of drifting along with whatever peer pressure 
seems uppermost at the time, with no clear-cut idea of where this particular road 
is leading. Only later, often when the decision is irreversible, do they find out 
that the decision was wrong. Tlius the adolescent needs help in knowing the 
significance of any given decision, and the end toward which that decision may 
ultimately lead. 

What Can I Believe? 

Again, as Erikson makes clear, there is “evidence in young lives of the search 
for something and somebody to be true to [which] can be seen in a variety 
of pursuits more or less sanctioned by society ... in all youth’s seeming shiftiness, 
a seeking after some durability in change can be detected . . 

Tliese general areas of need typically break down into student lists of priorities 
and teacher lists of priorities. Adolescents want help in: 

Personal-social relationships. If asked, most adolescents report that tliey wish 
they could change their appearance. 

Achievement in school. Students wish they knew how to study better, could 
get better grades, could get along better \vith teachers. 

Making decisions: Should I take a college prep course? Should I get married 
before I graduate? Wliat vocation is best for me? 

Overcoming worries: about taking tests, about home problems, about the 
future. 

Teacher priorities in sccondar}' education might be listed as: 

Helping most students Icam tlie subject matter at liand at a reasonable level. 

Keeping young people in school as long as possible. 

Helping voiing people keep out of trouble. . 

Helping young people make appropriate decisions about their ouii future. 

md student priorities do not "inalcli" very ucll. 

St while students pul personal goals first. Incs.lably, 
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school may feel about goals of teaching, the student's personal goals and priorities 
must be considered as of equal worth and merit, or the learning-teaching goals 
will never be achieved. As one student in an interview said, “You come to ninth 
grade and they teach you world history. The world is crawling up their legs and 
they get world history!” This was a student in a school rocked by intergang fights 
and marked ethnic cleavages. It was clear that fe\v of the ninth-graders would be 
learning world history. Instead, as another student from the same school per- 
^ 11 should be discussions of problems in freshman classes. 

Nobody ever talks it [the fights] over with us, and maybe if we talked it out in 
treshman classes we would not have such trouble ”« 

thT'ZT'i “Sht find helpful in diagnosing 

tacW« "f or of any class which he is 
s“d, Isf' “ of open-ended sentences 
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School is 
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fears, anxieties, and less self-esteem than boys. The question (not yet resolved by 
research) is whether girls are really that much worse off, or just are less afraid to 
admit that they do not feel personally adequate and competent. After all, 
American culture says it is all right for a girl to admit feeling weak and fearful, but 
it is far from the masculine ideal to admit similar concerns.® Thus many boys may 
mask their true feelings, and some girls may overreport trivial or passing worries. 
Therefore projective devices such as the open-ended test, in which there are no 
“right answers” or guided answers (as opposed to a multiple-choice situation, for 
instance), may thus be a more effective way of getting at the boys’ feelings. 

Finally, the teacher must remember that these data, like any other data about 
the personal aspects of a student, are confidential. He uses what he obtains with 
care and professionalism. The data are not discussed over the gossip-table in the 
teachers’ lounge, or in any place other than the privacy of an office with a com- 
petent fellow professional. The teacher also uses care in interpreting any of these 
data to the student or his parents. It is wiser to gain merely a general picture of a 
student who appears to have some areas of personal concern and then keep a 
watchful eye upon him. Later, when the lime is propitious, talk privately with the 
student and let him, if he wishes, discuss his own situation as he sees it. How 
this is done will be discussed below. 


Everyone Was Once an Adolescent 

To get some perspective on the problems of the adolescents he encounters, 
the beginning teacher could well reflect upon his own adolescence. \Vliat were 
the things that bothered him the most? Where did he find help, if any? How 
did he go about seeking such help, and what did he do when it was proferred? 

There is a caution here, of course. What has happened to oneself m ones 
own lifetime may be unique indeed. The extent to which one can generalize 
from his own experience to that of the adolescents he teaches is apt to be 
hazardous. While all have experienced, or arc experiencing the process ot 
growing up, the similarity may end there. For example: 

Today’s adolescent is a product of ‘total exposure to tclc\ision. In m 

American homes, he has known the medium since birth. 

His parental generation is that of the Korean conn.et and the %hetnam 

rat; eharoeterized by affluence, violenee, and racial disturbance. 

Ile-and she-nre apt to hnow about Tlie Pi 1 and have “P™' 

cnee with-or heard about-drugs, drinking, and other icnturcs g 

ation often more risk\’ than those of the teachers genera ion. 


TIic "Generation Gap,” while it may appear 


to be small (maylrc only a mere 


four yea. i„ the ease of beginning s.udrai. t'eaehers). is still there and it incicscs 
drastically with every decade. 

» Writer Mirchcl, "A Soclrt-Uanries V^v ^ IVn O w' 

vi’mcm ot Sei Diilcrciicer, Elcamrr Mrccoln- {e<l.). 

PP. 56-81. 
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With many older women, and returned servicemen entering secondary-school 
teaching, the Generation Gap is laige enough to cause considerable distress 
and lack of communication. 

The teacher may come from a more restricted, or at least different, en- 
vironment than his students. Women in general— particularly middle-class 
girls entering teaching— have rarely had an insider’s view of genuine poverty, 
of family disorganization resulHng from extreme deprivation, and do not hnow 
the problems faced by blue-collar families, by marginal groups such as the Cuban 
and Maican migrants, the American Indian, the displaced miner of Appalachia, 
or boulhem Negro (or white) farm tenant. 

exnenvT" 'i‘“' a” Some personal traumatic 

do^some ^s" strong negative feelings about others, will need to 

siriveTearn" remind him of these sen- 

he am^wbr r ' “a ™d had deserted 

ItouMrinhta a^d strong and passionate feelings 

b™ suS narentfwt her to be objective 

identify T ‘’’T’ d®oult not to over- 

their homes. As noted cadie“r "(Ch?pt«"4)’ fed^‘ ’’"n “ ” 

ethnic group or about Others 4) feelings about ones religious or 

potentials, or limitations of ’his studenb'ctaeT^ perceives the problems, 
advantaged youth exnres^eH • i f f^eher m a workshop for dis- 
other pfrtic£r!ri “X lX"tme oT^'h ''' 

"Colored" on the men's washroom he pmned a sign 

than enter it. Tlie other oarlidnam’. tn “P two flights of stairs rather 

wonder what might happen to Neero st ^ ’'“S® io'te; but one can only 

Another ve.y i.n2nt wav ^ olass. 

adolescences, differ ^fiom those Thom'^h secondary teachers, and their own 
future teachers have all been successful u-ifhTh teachers and 

adequate intellectual endowmenTan 1 V ^ ’^'ey have all had 
high-school work) relatively easy Th'^ 2 '™* (particularly 

of the students they teacin In fact s '='= true of most 

(wWcl. is what that score meansi th^ »>oIow 100 10 

students ho teaches will be below lOO ^O aL'?! or more of the 

that to do well through college So the considerably more than 

oMns students. a„d%his too faV havrfff" 

mehers arc more apt to come from 1 . ® ^ '"S adolescent experiences, 

mfd, or prize ediiearion; .hc22in "i "= «Ju- 

Most teaeliers irill come from iiUacri 'm ‘l-oir students. 

ll!m' 2""' ^ ■ ''''‘"V'“=y nr other forms of 

■nen.oncsas22mm1stds^,«fe,?/p'“'^^^ has his own personal 
to others. It is hcIofulT'^ih Personal ex- 

" ^ '-“Jnnt of , 01 .,,. and of youti Sr^A^ ^ “““'f 

“re. As previously noted, one of 
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the best ways to observe the forces impinging on youth is to listen to the tele- 
vision and the radio programs they like, to read their magazines, and to listen to 
them. Another way of gaining understanding is to read the literature of adoles- 
cence, written by and for adults, which provides glimpses into the inner world 
of growing up in a way that research studies tend to mask, A selected bibliog- 
raphy of fiction and biography relating to the adolescent experience will be 
found at the end of Chapter 4. 

Gathering Data about Students 

The teacher may want to utilize one of the diagnostic tools mentioned 
earlier; but in addition, a standard procedure for collecting information about 
students is recommended. It is hard to recall all the data about the 100 or 
more students a teacher may see every day. It is also important that addi- 
tional information that may be of help in understanding a particular student 
be easily recorded and located for quick reference when the need arises. 

In a loose-leaf binder or a file drawer not readily accessible to students, the 
teacher may develop a file on his students. A simple form such as the following 
could be filled out for each student; data can be provided by counselors, other 
teachers, the students' cumulative record, and by questioning students them- 
selves as needed: 



Age 

Special physical characteristics (that is: 

too tall, short, fat, etc.) ; 

Father's, mother’s, occupations: 


Test data: (10, Achievement, etc.) 


School record: 


Hobbies and extracurricular activities: 


Special infomiation and comments: 



Preparing a Case Study 

Prior to student teaching many colleges require a ^ 

study of an adolescent, or this may be undertaken in ™ . j jmfor- 

teaching. And that is the last case study a teacher ever 

tunate. Tlic case study, as students ,‘,Vinn'iug‘ uusuceessfuily. to 

behavior of Bill becomes clear when one rraln-cs lie is r^ b ncilness. 

emulate an older brother who svas a star athlete, >im „iin is under 

eleanhiiess, and straight margins, reneels the behavior of ^ ' - ' , , 
P^yehiatrie treatment for being esaetly the opposite, an eseessiscl; 
inattentive, unaware person living in a world of icr ouii. 
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T^e teaclier on the job should discipline himself to make at least two case 
studies a year. This will not only help him gain insight into students he finds 
hard to understand or empathize ivith, bnt it will also keep him human and 
humane. Many good guides to gathering case study data exist ® 

eomidtiw’T''* “P™ « “d 

stom V be “"d how his teaching and his relationship with the 

student may be modified or adapted m the light of his findings This kind of 
preparatron .s an essential ingredient in the counseling approachto tolng 

Who Should Counsel Whom? 

of the tf mised i„““th“" “b t” ^ a”"''’ have been one 

the rL'^mWemf of tfeir ^tul"; ^ “IV* 

the one who should consider tb ^ S ™*^desome query arise: "Am I 
clear-cut answer In fact mar, Ptoh'ems with this student?" There is no 
nswer. In fact, many issues and problems are still unresolved in this 

teachers to avoid reqS”or''hehf a ’“POsstWe for good 

problems. This does Z mean tha mdda ' 

might not be able to deal mote adeau^el *here such are available, 

the growth of profesSlnT counX ’iJI^ 

encouraging phenomenon. Such experts have'^'* i* j schools is an 
of the classroom teacher. Furthermore sinc^ t?“b ‘'“‘"■"S beyond that 
the individual student for reS I’mb down with 

constructive solutions arc more likdv’ to cm h‘s problems, 

opportunities only as he takes them from b'*^ classroom teacher has such 
then for the beginning teach“r .o L™T “ ™‘t''-^'^hool time. It is sensible, 
on his ability ,o do th'e totarcounLZ 
loiild certainly be used to the fullj Unf^i “te available, they 

he expert-whcn he is available "T all ''=“-'dnty schools' 

tint d'- sreat bulk of »™sta his'capacity 

till be done by the classroom teacher done, must therefore 

nndtm::: do a he, ter counseling ;oh with hoys 

4 o r rt -'-tarn rdTc„':'rt“'""'=^'* ^ w 

noTrlnl . “ ^ ‘“t^her Jth LfcS “PP“ih= 

fdil's Be ’ with the^n however, 

ftrt '.^^S^nmed often helps a tech^LT“r'aP™“™^ '■'’‘h boys 

nstnd 1 4T“"0 sex, svhich previt the personal probleris 

> nnd large, bojx share fesv thilgs 4 t" ‘’'“<*ed out. 

vice versa, nreir 

■- Krwarrbi::^!;:^;^ »' — : - 
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experiences have been limited to those that concern their own sex most deeply, 
with only a limited and censored view of the other sex. When a woman teacher 
feels strongly that a boy in trouble would do better to talk \vith a man teacher or 
counselor, she should certainly feel free to suggest to a male colleague that the 
boy needs help. 

Should teachers counsel primarily those of their own racial or ethnic group? 
Where there is any racial or ethnic tension, experience indicates that students, 
in the main, feel more comfortable and secure \vith persons they can identify 
mth. The increased number of black counselors on college campuses is the 
direct response to this need and is paralleled by similar trends in secondary 
schools. Where there are many Spanish-speaking students there should be a 
counselor fluent in Spanish who is aware of the particular problems of such 
students.'® 

Should a teacher try to act as a counselor with students whose problem 
appears to be most acute in his classes? If a teacher obsen'es that Diane is 
really unpleasant and rude in his class only, then it may be that the root of 
the trouble is a personality clash between them. 


After much trouble with Fred, Mrs. Drake was shocked one day when he 
suddenly got up; slammed down his books; and staJked out of o room, 
saying so that al! could hear, “I jast can’t stand this any longer. Later, when 
Mrs. Drake talked with the principal, she learned that Fred bad flung himself 
into the principal’s offlce, saying he just had to be taken out of her class. J he 
principal, a patient and understanding person, let Fred talk. er mu P 
liminary letting off of steam, during which time the principa n ry 
argue with the student or pass any judgments, Fred finally said, . 

think it's because Mrs. Drake is so much like my mot er, an m 
hot water at home. I just hate women teachers. After ano er ^ solution 
talk, Fred had nneovered much of his oivn probiem and had 
of his own: he would like a feiv days out of dass-he would f ^ 

ments and do the work-and then he would '“’’“fthe 

saw the problem better himself. The principal relayed sub fance o^ rtc 
discussion to Mrs. Drake, svho svas interested and re lev • ^;i^^tion: a 
and visit with Fred’s parents helped to give imig physical 

competing sister also made him resent worn . P student 

education teacher, ivho svas able to give Fre ; 
athletic manager in charge of equipment and 
older men and his own male peers did much to e p 

Anolher a,., lAry amnar to tUs, 0.5 to'sucli a point tlot the 

SS-oS SitfEXSw"; M. 0.0 so ohtM had thh 


girl’s whole life w'as being dominated by 

■“wniiim O. Amos and Jean D. Grambs (eds.), CounseJmg 
Englcuaxid Cliffs. N.J.: Prenticc-Hall, Inc, I96S. 


iJic Di'sadwntagcd Youtb. 
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become that the parents finally transfeired the girl to another school. Some 
betoviot problems do arise out of this Wnd of peisonality clash, and m such 
cases the aid of anothei member of the staff may have to he enlisted to gam 
insight and help. 

Finding the Time for Counseling Interviews 

The problem of finding time for counseling must still be faced. Many 
secondary schools gather their students from a wide radius. Students may arrive 
by bus just a few moments before the bell and leave just after the last bell 
has rung. In many schools, from one half to two thirds of the student body 
are immediately excluded from after- or befoie-school conference time. 

T.ven ii the piopei time is ionnd, there is anothei pioblem. Students may 
be suspicious and on the defensive when called for a special interview by a 
teacher. "1 must have done something wrong” is the first reaction. Tliis natural 
suspicion can be allayed by rather simple devices. First, the teacher can announce 
early in his acquaintance with the class that he hopes, before the first month 
is over, to have an individual conference with each student, and for that reason 
wants them to fill out a form, such as the following one: 



conference with every class member beyond the regular scho( 

Twn nltpm' ^ many more hours than any teacher would hav 

luo alternatives are suggested: ^ 


1 . 

2 . 


hl^e an assignment early in the semester that requires library research 
of *0 class to go at one time, and use the das: 
penod to inlemerv the other third, 

O" projects tha 

viri.ni?. '^’“y member's contributing, and thm call indi 

' .dual students to one’s desk for conferences. 
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Finding the Place for Coitnseling Interviews 

Mr. Phillips has his desk at an angle in the corner; on the left, toward 
the class, he has a three-drawer file. This Hie gives the desk corner a sort of cozy 
air; be even has an ivy plant growing luxuriantly on top. There are no student 
desks directly in line with this Hie, since the desk has been placed so far in 
the corner. However, any student talking to him has to sit behind the Hie drawer, 
almost hidden from view by his classmates and with his back toward them. Mr. 
Phillips can then look over the student’s head toward the rest of the class and 
yet not detract from the hind of semiprivate atmosphere that this desk and Hie 
arrangement has created. 

By placing his desk at the back of the room, the teacher can help the student 
feel that he is not being watched or listened to by his classmates. Arranging 
the seats in the class to leave a wide aisle around the desk helps. The teacher, 
of course, must be careful to talk in low tones directly to the student, so that 
only the student can hear him. 


The Interview: Getting Acquainted 

The get-acquainted interview, as described and recommended here, shoidd 
be simple and exploratory in nature. It is aimed at establishing rapport, in i 
eating the interest of the teacher in the student, and pining some insight into 
the student as a person. The kinds of questions that might be asked are. 


1. Well, John, is history one of your favorite sub/ect£ What are your 
favorite sub/ects? Which ones do you do best in? Do you now w ly 
you do better in them than in others? 

2. What bobbies do you have? 

3. Do you work after schooP Have any home chores? 

4. What do you like best about school? Are you in any of t le c u s, 

teams, or other groups? , ., 

5. Wh.t do you w.nt to do after you graduate? 

think you^hould do? (This question to guest-on about am ) 

or guardians if the student is not living v'.th us ^ 

. 1 . 1 , J V If the student is resistant, tlicii it 


should be careful not to probe; if the student 
wisest to go on to the next question.) 

H. Have you bad any problems 
this class? 


I far in 


the work that we have done in 


A well-structured interviesv such as the one 
are asked in a certain order, will help, finh ° Iniaturallv ends on 

to lead naturally into areas of signifirance fo 
3n impersonal note, so that the student feels 
2bout himself. 
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The Interview: Meeting Personal 
Adjustment Problems of Students 


The teacher who finds a student who is unable or unwilling to adjust to the 
school pattern will feel called upon to talk with the student. However, a stu- 
dent who is difficult in class may be a very amiable individual in a prh'ate 
interview, and a student who is a model of deportment in the classroom may be a 
closed clam in a face-to-face situation. 

While the individual interview is essential in most cases in order to gain 
some understanding of a student whose classroom behavior is causing difficulty, 
one cannot expect in-class miracles to occur just because John talked so freely 
in a pnvate conversation; John may still be unable to resist the blandishments 
ot his peers who reward his cloivning or belligerence in class. 

A further special word of caution, too, must be entered: counselors with long 
f disadvantaged areas find that many of 

.these students, particularly boys, svfll not respond to an individual inters^. 

it doTtr’’ ‘hteftened by 

t«ch s in?nner cL A”f 

m tTLS, ft “I i“‘ can't 

W tU don't ™;„rbut3 d" ft ' 

such instances, the teache’r would betvtoTo ha“f,wr'o ‘ft 

come in together to talk things over The bovs trill Te T “ n 

a confidence is 

unlikely to talk about one's LoMo™ > ““^clmg relationship. One certainly is 
immediately spread the word to other 'ad"lf"'™’'' “™cone he feels will 

make clear and unequivocal their abililv to ” ‘’"‘'*°"‘‘CS- Teachers must 

being just that. This does not mean ftp*i . “ confidential statement as 
^ The teacher may find tte ft" nmW “ further for help, 

fami^ relationship, in a physical rnwrlf" '““ted in an impossible 

problems the teacher may not be abl ^ neighborhood gang— 

what should the teacher do? Obriomt " if*"' “ch a case, 


n ‘-“C a^nci« a;S"fj;iii;S 
sbculd not put all his trust in a„ fetus' “ ‘>’=“ ‘he teacher 

useful tool when skillfully utilized the mT ” mtervieivs. Although a 

Anoftcr ‘ 

rtiidcnt only too w-nhng^'ft^pee' wflh a ™ay bod an individual 

binds of changcs^ln hy the teacher, 

lir« ^ "dents have become so accustomed nothing happens at all. Again, 
an s, lat they ufll do so in almost any circuSne^"'' *" 

‘'.•Wosa„dGrambs,pp.t;g_,5, 
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Why Interviews Fail 

The interview intended primarily to coerce is bound to fail as an effective 
counseling instrument. If the teacher is going to “tell the student just what 
he had better do,” the atmosphere will be far from conducive to a real under- 
standing of why the student caused the trouble. In order, therefore, for counseling 
to work, the teacher might very well wait until several days have elapsed after a 
problem incident has occurred, and then call the student in at a time and place 
convenient for unintenupted conversation. By this time both student and teacher 
have re-evaluated their own roles in the problem. If the teacher has used the 
time wisely, he has checked office records about the individual student thorough y 
in order to see whether any light can be thrown on the specific difficulty. Perhaps 
the most unwise thing a teacher can say, after a student has been particular y 
difficult and after many warnings, is: “Well, John, you had 
school this evening; it seems that you and I should have a little talk. Sue it e 
talks” are usually unpleasant, acrimonious, and lead to increased stu ent teac er 
hostility. A better approach might be the following: 


Barbara has consistently “forgotten” her assignments. Whenever any om 
work is due, she does not turn it in on time and often fails to turn i m a a 
if no class time is provided for her to do ft. Because she has not done 
she is not informed about the topics the class discusses. She is therefore bored 
and in her boredom she constantly tries to distract the attention of ^^s 
classmates by chattering, sending notes, turning around m her sea . is 
has tried to help her and has often had to reprimand her for '"^orruptmg. 
such incident occurred on Wednesday. Barbara was acting t . ' 

and Miss Coben, in desperation, asked her to go to the library and oo Vefe the 
last three assignments. For the next several days, Barbara behaved well m class. 
but still has failed to turn in her work. _ that vou 

On the tallowing Monday, Miss Cohen says: Bar ara, Could you 

have study period right after lunch, when 7 have my 
meet me here so that we could go over some of these hug , 

Barbara acquiesces; the problem that she " "little talk" with 

teacher could not pretend that she fust wanted o Cohen 

Barbara, because they are both aware of the area s;t„at;on 

has been very careful not to call Barbara in tor a conference nntd the 
between them is as calm and pleasant as possible. 


Counseling in Action: Some Typical Interview 

mat does the teacher do in an ™unscIor'''to tell the student 

schools of thought: one approach is for „„M;nc what he considers 

quickly how he understands the tjo Tin's kind of directive 


‘t to be, and give direct instruction ‘1^ needed. Furthermore, I 

counseling has an adrantage beeause little , . j and „hat is expeeted 

student is not uncertain about what is kno«-n about turn 


the 

of 
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him. However, the method has definite limitations, some of which will be dis- 
cussed below. The other approach, the nondirective, is more subtle. Here the 
teacher merely expresses to the student a feeling that perhaps the student has 
a problem. The student is encouraged dirough interest and relative silence on 
the part of the teacher to talk about the problem. The teacher gives no judg- 
ment regarding what the student says, merely reflects back to the student what- 
ever feeling tone is manifest. This is intended to allow the student to recognize 
his problem himself and propose his own solution. This type of interviewing 
will be developed below. 


In the following pages are illustrative interview excerpts, showing good and 
poor technique; in counseling students. These are given in detail, with analytic 
commentaries, because the interview is central to all counseling. Shill in inter- 
viemng must be learned as one learns any other of the skills that contribute 
to effective teaching. 

The descriptions that follow contrast various types of interviewing approaches 
and indicate throughout the nondirective, client-centered approach to the same 

Ltterldenu“enfrr™” 


1. The Disciplinarian 

2. The Judge 

3. The Moralist 

4. The Wishful Thinker 

5. The Helper 

6. The Prober 


that contributeto rapport 'S tho phrases 

indicate genulL St n ^ 'a*"*'" ‘hat 

problem; and those that make him feel helSalTttS^ 

I. The Disciplinarian 

work in this class." ^ working as we expect students to 

hnow what you mean. 

me see: no report for wUbook. Let 

-ntthatdayanddidn’tniakeT.;^'CS;^,7,t'(vt 

F realize this behavior is not acceptable. 

in a corn^slh n™tL''al°anttVrth^"H“?“ '' S<=‘ “>= ^‘ndent 

teacher ever gets around to disewerinv'^ Wn-' "'h=n ‘he 

discosenng why this series of events occurred, the 

■£! “““nseh-g. Reading, Mass., Addison-Wesley 
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student will be upset, angry, resentful. Punishment is usually the only outcome 
of this approach. 


Teacher-Counselor 

Teacher: I asked you to stay after school for a few minutes because of 
your work recently. 

Student: I know, I haven’t done any, have IF (deSant) 

Teacher: You know what the problem is . . . 

Student: Yeah, I never get my work in. I don’t like to do it, it .. . 

Teacher: I see . . . 

Here the teacher makes the preamble as short as possible; speaks mildly and 
unemotionally; does not try to interrupt the student, but rather encourages the 
student to talk about the problem that is of first concern. Later, some other 
aspects of this problem will appear; but the teacher lets the student tell what 
he will in his own fashion, following his own pattern. 


2. The Judge 


Student: I just can’t do geometry. 

Teacher: The real trouble is that you waste all your time. 

Student: I really try. , j t 

Teacher: You might try, but you don’t concentrate when you do. J Dct 
you have the radio on all the time. This isn’t a good way to study. 

Student: But I . . . 

Teacher: Now, no buts , . . 


No sympathy is expressed. The teacher indicates that 
tl.an the student what the trouble is. TI.erc is condemnahon 
without listening to what the student has to say. Tlic stiidcn cc s . ' . ' ’ , j 
always on the defensive with sueh a teaeher; his answers ^ ' ™ 

'vith "But I...," and he rarely has a chance to finish them Tl.c teacher creates 
tlie impression that he is all-knowing, the expert, the supcrlathcr. 


Tcachcr-Counsclor 
Student: I just can’t do geometry'. 

TrjicnnR: You feel yon just can’t do gcomcirj . . . 1^,,^ 

S-mur-NT; I don’t know. Son.elimcs / tlimk I "> l"<‘ •' 

me I’m dumb all the lime. I bet sites rigid. 

Tr-sciirn: Your mother tells you you arc dimi) ... dumb hie olil 

SrunttN-r: Yeab . . . but I don’t think I am. Anpv^n, I m tmt 
fatso Grooby-now lie’s a real stupe. Why, do yon kiion . . . 

. llic teacher rcncctcd back the stiidcnl’s ftelmg. ^itno no jiidstiiiad. 
■•I<^ittical n-ords the student uses, but the inncclioii mdintcs j 
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feeling on the part of the teacher, merely interest, perhaps slight solicitude. 
Often, a slightly higher pitch, a shght questioning tone, is an assistance in such 
an interview situation. Here the student responds well; he is beginning to 
reveal his feelings about himself, his capacities, Ins reactions to others. Soon 
the teacher will have built up a great deal of insight into the problem. 


3. The Moralist 


Student: What do you think I should do? 

Teacher: Well, you are the one who really has to make the decision. You 
have to be able to face these things and decide for yourself. Later in life no 
one is going to make decisions for you. 

Student: Well, I wish you would help me. 

Teacher: As I said, you must make your own decisions. Now I think the 
best thing to do is drop the geometry and tale study hall this semester, and 
then take typing next year. 


The Moralist cannot resist telling the student how to behave in life. He is 
rady with aphonsms and value judgments for every occasion, He is so full of 
ant willingly come to him with a confession of 

student’s ® help. This teacher would merely make the 

Is O' The Moralist 

must give advice because he knows he is tight. 


Teacher-Counselor 

STtmem: What do you think I should do’ 

Teacheki You feel that you need help in deciding 

a fitf’dl’/know oouWn’t I.? But my folks would have 

lo drop a cours^ be worse. Is it possible 

Teactier: Yes. 

fn't go to coIIege'"!^Y just ^ convince Dad 7 just 

someone from school could fell him whL I sometimes 7 think it 

said. He recognized the stuSnS what the student 

tlie student svas able to see nossihle “ooertainty; and yet underneath it 

h’S been gained into ^ ™ -sight 

the father in pan. An opele W tlL P”hlem; it rests sih 

"It 1 the parent in solving the student’s pioM™ directly 
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4. The Wishful Thinker 

Student: I get so worried about not doing well. 

Teacher: Now let’s not worry about such things; I’m sure everything will 
turn out all right. 

Student: I just feel so blue sometimes and there are so many problems. 

Teacher: Now, now, everything will be all right; we can t let ourselves 
worry about everything, you know; that just makes it worse. 

The constant optimist, the Wishful-Thinker type, does not want to admit that 
things are bad, or cruel, or hopeless, or difficult: “Let’s all look at the sunny 
side.” Sometimes this type is the jovial back-slapping, booster kind of pers^. 
From him no real counsel is available because he is so aggressive y c eery, e 
sounds patronizing, and usually is. After several such cheery interviews, the 
student will, quickly close up and evade the teacher: If I feel b ue, on wan 
someone to tell me I don’t or shouldn't.” 


Teacher-Counselor 

Student: I get so worried about not doing well. 

Teacher: You are worried about your own success ... 

Studekt: Well, yes and no. I don’t think it is all my fault. It s these darned 
depressions I get into. I just want to cry and cry, 

v * -- ■ ‘ 

- "T <- 

Ue. U„e, U„» ™e) r-l. . . . I»”» «"■> “ 

this way? . , 

Teacher: You feel different from other boys an gu s. 

Again, note the way the teacher rKisb *'!® ™jP“’j°n5°]in™?,owevcr, is that 
mand. One of the real possibilities of this k>n rniinscline recognizes 

students will cry, will get emotional, because this sor meeting these 

the real emotions of individuals. Tlie teacher '"'now, now, 

situations, not by getting alarmed “ merely recognizing that the 
Louise, there isn’t anything to cry about, on > / . dm conversation 

student has a real trouble, handing her a tissue, and bringing 
back to the problem. 

5. The Helper i t ! an 

Teacher: Now, you just tell me what is bothering yon. am 

help you out. , , 

Student: Oh, I don’t think anj-onc can help’ ■■■ 
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Teacher: Now you know we teacheis are very happy to do anything we can. 

Student: Well, ft’s that science class. I don't get along with Mr. DippJe. 

Would you get me changed? 

Teacher: Well, now . . . 

The Helper wants to shoulder everj'one’s burdens; and, as in this case, if the 
oSer ot help is taken seriously, the teacher may be in a very difficult position. 
Wten the teacher really can do nothing. The student learns to distrust the 
offers of he p and to suspect that teachers don’t mean what they- say. Moreover, 
offering to help out leaves the student just as dependent as ever. Teachers need 
to help young people solve their own problems, not to solve the problems for 


Teacher-Counselor 

Teacher: You want me to help you, /ane? 

TrcHEU- •”« "’>■'=» • ■ • 

lEACHER. You feel you are in a mess . ^ 

STcZ; '"=■ 

just give me the creeps.*^ 

I™; ■ 

you think he’d let me off if I explained how thTSe'fcel/ 

Here the teacher does not offer heln • j- 

.oh,emt„herU:l: ^ 

6. The Prober 

Student: Wdroi::^^® '“PP>' 

Student: OM don^know” Parents? 

hJwvX': rir - ®8cut yourself. 

'”tm ' ' ' 8“=” I seem to mope about 

you aren’t tel^fme°ab™t."'^ '*"00 must have some worries 

formalion''oro‘f teachers to pry personal in- 

’ ^ '‘"5'™= ''se, protect their personal 
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lives. This should be respected. Tlie direct attack, as noted here, brings out re- 
sistance; this girl is not going to tell anyone anything. The teacher pounces on 
each new bit of information; even accuses the student of being bad because 
information is withheld. No information that the student is not freely willing 
to give should be deliberately sought. 


Teacher-Counselor 

Teacher; Agnes, I have noticed you have been sort of daydreaming in 
class . . . 

Student: Yes, I guess I have. 

Teacher: Do you want to tell me about if? 

Student: Gosh, what is there to tell? 

Teacher; You feel the daydreaming is your own problem. 

Student: Heck, it doesn’t bother anyone else. 

Teacher; (Just nods thoughtfuKy) 

Student: (Long silence) No one ever noticed before. 

Teacher: I see . . . • j /n fe 

Student: (Long silence) There are so many things on my mmd. . . . (i^ursts 
out) You know, my parents are going to get a divorce. 

Teacher: You think about your home problem in class . . . 


Another pattern of counseling can be seen here: the student oes no \ 
talk, but the teacher feels an important problem is present, le eac i 
the student to remain silent, but indicates interest an ^ no ,, -r 

feeling conveyed by the teacher is that the student d^esn t .j, 

slie doesn’t want to, but here is someone interested in her. It is in S ^ 
that the student shows some surprise that anyone did notice above will 

underlying the symptom is the r^l cause, which the probing teacher aborc 
never uncover. 


Other Counseling Errors 

Tlierc are other ways, in addition to those Just a great 

betray the counseling function. Tlicrc is the tcac in n ^ 
huri}'; if he talks to a student, he fiddles ncn.Qi . ^ student soon 

'ooks at his watch, talks briskly, and tries to nrsh the slut . 
bnows that this teelter is only pretending interest, and reall; feels 

mote important things to do than talk mih a sUircn - ^ Cemge 

't is a serious error to forget tlic purpose o . h ■ 
appears after school, and Miss Drew looks up, s a • to see sou? 

soiiicthiiig, George?” He replies, "Gosh, didn t sou e |,c crrnhl 

What a dash of cold smter this is. when the stud students 

obtain a real hearing for his diffiaiUy! Some im surprise, resentment, 

coming to him for help of their own \-ohtion. 1 
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or displeasure at this show of student initiative will hill it in the bud. If the 
teacher is genuinely busy and cannot talk with the student, a simple statement 
should be made: 1 11 be happy to talk to you, Sam, but 1 won’t have the time 
this afternoon. Let’s set a date when we can get together.” And an appointment 
is made then and there, so that the teacher preserves the student initiative for 
their later interview. 


The Nondirective Approach 

In the situations described earlier, the kind of interviewing by the teacher- 
counselor that was recorded was nondirective. The teacher encouraged the 
student to talk as he wished, without attempting to force him into any precon- 
ceived mold or to impose his own ideas and wishes upon him 
difcZ nondirective techniques because they have 

f dTifeen t hT ‘’’"/"■dance interview, seek different outcomes, and hold 
chssfoom te^he ’’’'I S S“>darrce. It is suggested here, however, that the 

fcetrarroa I "■>■"" “i-S 

■^rnoX r' individuals, 

W?hve In a worH ’^T'r u °"'n experience, 

always being told th^t do anTXatl^ to'doTt 1 

whrt'’lo''Jo."GTvLg orders‘’.“‘““" F°ce“id5’ote 

formist, obedient automatons precise way of producing con- 

to make on theit'own either h °t * laced with major decisions 

make any dedsionTo kit d , ’’"'P '’’“’’'y 

Therefore Site th decision. 

to'^ydow^theSl' teaS the *“ ^ive advice and 

■uote democratically oriented individlt'‘ttt'"* P™'’’'””® 
efforts to be nondirective in their ckii-ri ' j necessarily make determined 
Again, however, it SI be loW Zt' 

harsh and punitive environments where blhavta'^t'' 'f “ “P ” 

have rarely, if ever, been explored, will fiSfh/" ^ 
orienting. They just won’t know bm «• nondirective approach dis- 

learn uays of being flexible to meet tb A may have to 

patterns of youth® And just as the P'='^sonality and environmental 

feting and significant self-directn „ P”duce more 
'’"^np deterrent for others. ^ P’''‘ "'™i' adolescents, it can 

PTcHndlielprdtdSgtwslSSk- 

fed comfortable in the listenL *<■ P“nt where they 

con e h mng jofe a« J^sdive to underlying emotional 

that they are accustomed to. guiental and authoritarian responses 
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The Specialist: The Ally of the Teacher 

This chapter has stressed the role of the teacher in the counseling process 
and has shown why it is that the counseling burden must inevitably fall on the 
classroom teacher. It is, however, highly important that the teacher realize his 
own limitations in working with individuals and know who is available in his 
immediate school or in the larger community to assist students. If he is in a 
secondary school with an enrollment of 750 or more students, he may find a 
full-time counselor on the staff. In schools of smaller enrollment, he may find 
part-time counselors or none at all. Where there are full-time counselors, the 
guidance office can provide the teacher with much helpful information shout 
his students and can be utilized for referral of difficult cases. The teacher m 
want to investigate the total guidance program in his school in order to know 
exactly what kinds of help are provided, since these vary considerably from 
school to school. 

Furthermore, the teacher will want to familiarize himself with t e resjmrces 
and personnel of the following specialized agencies of school and community. 

Welfare and attendance personnel. The attendance office is typica y con 
cemed with truancy, dropouts, and the special problems of youngsters tnat 
may prevent their regular school attendance. . 

School social workers. These may also be called pupil personnel '™'*- - 
home and school visitors, or visiting teachers. The school socia 
responsibility of linking school and community services, obtaining the help or 
community agencies where needed, gathering home data for oo “ • ' 

some cases, doing tutorial teaching at home for convalescent s u n . j 

Child guidance clinics. Here the teacher will usually n a . j 

of a psychiatrist, two or more psychologists, several spec, a y 
workers, psychoraetrists, and other special personnel aH 

Family agencies and other agencies dealing inth 

large communities there is an intricate netnork g pkiccmcnt 

many facets of family and child needs. Among , ■ dep.artmcnts, 

bureaus, detention homes, family semce agencies, , j- ,\jniy I lomcs 

welfare agencies organized by local church groups, and the Salmtion ) 

for unwed mothers. , ... .nnciicics cs- 

Specia! classes and schools. Tlicrc arc both pu ic ' j pl,ysical 

pecially organized to care for the needs ■ and what services 

or emotional problems. Where these are, who can iiifoniialion 

am provided should he known by the teacher, who can then pass 

on to those who may need it. iggOs llic federal govcrimiciit. 

Special poverty programs. During the lat . n„ortcd a large iimiilicr 
Iwa! and stale agencies, and many private foundation PP^ 

“1 programs aimed directly at ameliorating the no Olhcis h-i'C 

hlany programs lasted for a summer or a year an jcTKiid on vicisvihidcs 
mme durability, particularly federally financed ones. 
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in Congress and priorities in the minds of the public. Such programs as the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps and Job Corps were especially designed to help the 
young person who has dropped out of high school or who w’ould drop out 
without some special assistance. Upward Bound is another program designed 
to reach poor youth who have potential for higher education that is being un- 
tapped by standard educational practices. Many young people who could be 
served are not because responsible adults are unaware of the existence of such 
new programs. In the foreseeable future it is probable that intensified efforts will 
be made to provide these kinds of specialized programs to reach even more young 
people from disadvantaged areas, since the social cost of redemption at this age is 
tar less than the ultimate social cost of ignoring or overlooking such youth. 


Group Guidance 

^ The mor^ormal setting for group guidance in many high schools is the 
snon^Mr'fn™" allows one teacher to take major re- 

aroun onr^ ad* f""an rn stodCTts. The teacher may meet with the 
hou^Cfnn h" during the week for an 

rout in°T!n^cr to carry out various 

sen e to discu"rstnr 7 attendance and ab- 

homcmorn lTbe^ P'oeedures, In addition, the 

is encouraged to discuss^ with stude 't teacher 

which are not covered h r d a"'' g^up concerns 

teact seekf “rndersl^n" Tlf*' ^ 

dividual. personal life and problems of each in- 

cfeMyls^^rtoThalTt^^^^^ takes place most 

ever, cerLn 0““^ Chapter" 3 ). How- 

adequate gioup guidance the amplification here. To carry on 

create a permissive atmosphere- that is"'an at*'"' “ ^'“ter-than-average ability to 

h'jly accepts the way studen’ts feel ’ think h'l"’ **'‘■'' 5 ' 

judgment or disapproval. ^ behave without censure or 

'Vith: “Aw, I tLnrih™ H'mndbf™ h”' ““t 

dupe." The teacher, tostead Tm' 1° T'® ""“t have been a 

■Jon feel this bock’Jt veVLSfa” k ” T-'” 

Andrervs." Other students entered fh “■ “tt h so dull. Miss 

opinions, with Miss Andrews merelv ™"f “pressing similar 

felt the,- , ranted to, until the class who 

and the assignment. The group then rat^*T"^<'n “bout the book 

“ignmcnt and carried on a ft* ™d r^ 

-‘fas ,0 be sought in the nest chL" ^ 

Sidiicr-s remark .0 let the students SriJ/r f* “ 'if occasion of 

get „d of some of their resentment without 
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scolding for holding undesirable attitudes; as a result, the class was much better 
able to continue with the expected work. 


The principles for leading such a discussion with a group are similar to those 
for individual nondirective counseling. 

1. The leader’s comments are basically reflections and clarifications of the 
expressed feelings of the speaker, or comments indicating an under- 
standing and acceptance of the feeling. 

2. If a student does not wish to speak, he is not pressed to join the 
conversation. 

3. If the conversation lags, the teacher does not direct the thinking of 
the students in the “right” channels. 

4. The leader at no time criticizes, moralizes, or acts as judge, 

5. The atmosphere is permissive, so that each student may say as much, 

or as little, as he wants. , 

6. The leader does not answer questions. Instead, he may reflect the 
confusion of the student who is asking the question or ma 'C o icr 
comments that are equally effective.^® 


A permissive attitude is essential in any situation in which tlic teacher 
to create the feeling that the students can really decide tilings for thernseh . 
Tlie teacher-sponsor of the school club, for example, is an a u " ' ^ 
help and advice when these are requested. Essentially, the c u s lou P 
framework within which the students learn independence and ia\ c . 
develop skill in exercising judgment. The teacher must be able to ' 

let the young people talk us they wish about subjects ° 

them at the mLeut. Unless he can do this, the J ^ 

adult-dominated situation, will not enable students to earn , r 

Ucrc is danger of overdoing permissiveness, of course: n 
shilled person, the permissive atmosphere may rasi } “^5 • ^ 

"'l•at is emphasized in group rccognidon of the 

On the part of the student for his own learning an g 

emotional aspects of the learning process. classroom discussion. 

Group guidance in the classroom may c\-obc g „)„ul>lc 

Rolc-plaj-ing (see Chapter 10) is p,ol, terns which a.c apt 

presenting and analysing many of Korgroup guidance 

lo emerge when there arc implicit guidance giwls 1 i ole pl.u iiu:. 

purposes tccn-agcrs may select their own topics o exp , friends, kinds 

Parcnt-adolcsccnt relationships regarding ° j|,at crc.ilc family 

f clothes to wear, and other typical parcnial rcg. bl.ons 
luvoc arc fniitful focal points of rolc piayms '"f ""‘j" .j-hcxil Ixrfmc girditr- 

Other types of problems, such .as early ' i, pl.nius ntiulm:", 

racial or ethnic hostility, can Ik explored Ih.ousl. ro , . , 


” Arliucllc, p. 1 >9. 
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Open-ended stories by the Shaftels, and the examples of open-ended stories and 
scripts in Grambs^^ should prove stimulating for teacher use, adaptation, and 
development. 


Academic and Vocational Guidance 

Adolescence is a time of great decisions. “Shall I go to college?” “What 
courses do I need to become an airplane mechanic?” “How can I best prepare 
for marriage and parenthood?” These are the vital and recurrent questions 
adolescents are asking themselves throughout the secondary-school years. And 
here is the teacher to whom students come with these immensely important 
questions; how can he best help his students to answer them? Guidance in- 
volves not only helping a student gain insight into his personal problems, not 
only aiding him to adjust adequately to a group of his peers— it also means 
helping him to make choices among a variety of avenues leading to responsible 
adulthood. ® ^ 

The purpose o( any guidance procedure is to aid the individual in malting his 
own most mature choices in the light of the best evidence that can be gathered 
“'T For example, to help a student over- 

SbZ **1, ™0>'0naHy disturbed home and to help that student 

iX nXe" ’ "’“y not appear to be 

SgXnts uLerstaS^gs, and 

dents choMe^enime mechanical and arbitrary in helping stu- 

S to as traaic T„r“ '™"S O' decisions can 

that the student needs no^LirCd^placrg 
Academic Guidance 

Enco™gin7rstudenttosi^T‘‘'f®“‘''X ondomstimated. 

that a boy take beginning irn^' ^ ^ '^°^l^e-preparatory course or insisting 

his life. ^ of French may set the pattern of 

dcntstLepTOnlshavVadranc^ k®'*" 'ovels and stu- 

those enrolled in college-preparatorv “P ^ high percentage of 

groups, students from® miiSritv cTli "‘“dents from lower social 

°'“y grorrph and students whose parents 

vir’ ErrSlewood Cliffs, 

“veationf Methods and 
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have had a meager education tend, by and large, to take the commercial, general, 
home economics, shop, and agricultural courses.^® Is this a recognition of their 
ability, or is it a response to cultural pressure? Very often it is true that 
educated parents understand and pass on to their children a desire for education, 
while parents with little education themselves may not prize schooling for their 
children in the same way or are unable to help their children make competent 
educational decisions. 


Vocational Guidance 

In an earlier era, the high-school program was considered to be all the 
education needed for many jobs. Specific programs, such as those in industria 
arts and agriculture, were established to serve the needs of students entering 
such work areas. However, the needs of industry have become so muc 
elaborate and complex that only a minor job of orientation is now possible in the 
average industrial arts program. The boy can obtain a good i ea o e com 
plexity of many machines, of the simple safety rules, and of some 
of working with electrical, welding, and other shop equipment, u P 

cific job, most industries today plan on-the-job trainmg o new P ^ ' 
Secondary schools now serve best by developing an attitude owar w .. . 
sibility; an understanding of the role of the worker m sociey, -—jcni 
with work routines and work situations; and, finally, by provi mg pp 
of the student’s own aptitude for a particular kind of wor % annlications 

It is possible for any teacher to help slud^ts see 1°^ PP 
of the worh in his course. This does not mean that on y -j 

specific job application should he taught; but wherever an apphcation 
vant, it should be made. 

As a way of motivating students to work on their 

their plans for the future, Mr. /ordan first ashed the '‘“"“/"““'ted to 
probable vocational goals. He found that mem er /a™fnp. Afany were 
enter the usual occupations. A number were going i carpentr)'. Afosf 

expecting to enter the skilled trades, sueh X groups 

of the girls were clearly interested in future homema each group 

^n the class according to broad occupational cat^ories a niathcmatics 

to interview hvo or three representatives of that categorj- to see ui.at m 
they needed in their work. . , q( the students had 

The reports from the groups were very '""S; 

"0 idea that so much mathematics was needed in ever) / 

Another approach to vocational guidance in the academic classro 
ed by the following: 


“Aaton V. CIcourel and John I. Kitsusc. The Educalmml 
c tJobbs-Merxill Company, Inc., 1963. 


DacistonMalm. ladunaH”' 
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One bulletin board in the cliemistiy laboratory was called "Careers for You in 
Chemistry. Here Mrs. Grant posted articles about chemists that she found from 
time to time in Life, in the Saturday Evening Post, in Fortune, in Science, in the 
Readers Digest. She had the current report from the government on oppor- 
tunities for girls in science. There seemed to be a constant stream of articles 
that illustrated possible hinds of ivorh for a student interested in chemistrj’ and 
related fields. At least once a semester she would bring in several individuals 
who used chemical processes in their occupations to talh to the class about the 
training needed. One was a laboratory technician from a nearby oil refinery. 
Another was the chemist from the city water department. A third usually was 
the soil analyst from the state agricultural college, who did extensive traveling 
state. Following this presentation, she would encourage several 
students to see how many jobs they could discover in which a knoudedge of 
chemistry was important. These activities provided the basis for a discussion 
about voctons and vocational choices. A number of Mrs. Grant's students found 
a hfe-long mterest m careers mh a chemistry component because of this intro- 

voSioSs^Myi “d to introduce to the students some 

te fully exploited. 

ahlut militaw s“l" Defend" '’’“’’S P=°Ple -ake a decision 

but wS^eTthT dL^ “""‘"y ™doubtedly change; 

recent military service prLrams and informed about the most 

further help. ^ young people to the best sources for 

Guidance through Work Experience 

yclopc^d^S.^perii,ce°pIogmmf The whTVld 

■s based on a work plus LIy approach Thh Education 

primarily to provide a minimum^ sob t P™®'™ has been used 

young student does not entirely miss ‘seb '''1''= 

However, some thought should be pive^ r n.”'"' economic necessity, 
youth, whether or not Sandal as^ta" “P™once for all 

plaints about the adolescent who seeks a^lob 

raponsibility and fails to recoenize the l ^ ^onse of 

Work experience could beeomfa viS "'”'=■"6 '™'M- 

poople at the junior- or seniort igh "S JTt f °PP”‘““‘y ^r many young 
the cunicnlum as part of leaminfaW ,b m coordinated with 

of one's interest in a job (a obout the reality 

find the reality of the nurle's 1 „ot L sentimental level may 

what will be needed on the job.« “PP^'-OS)! nbont one's ability to 

to. '''Voil" New York: v.ntage Books, I96S. See Chapter 
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Working with Parents 


In many schools, only the parents of children who are in trouble are well 
hnown by the principal, counselors, and teachers. The few parents who are 
leaders in the PTA are recognized by the teachers; but most parents are vague 
and unknown quantities. Perhaps on Open House Night, or during American 
Education Week, the teacher will meet several parents of students in his classes, 
chat with them for a few brief moments about what a nice boy Johnny is— and 
that is the end of the teacher-parent contact for another year. Even on these 
occasions, the parents the secondary-school teacher sees are often parents of chil- 
dren who are in serious trouble, parents who are active in PTA and community 
groups, and parents of the superior children in the school. 

Normally, the teacher will not see parents whose children are of low ability, 
parents who are on the fringe of community social life, parents from minority 
groups, or parents from the lower socioeconomic levels. 

The desire of the secondary-school student himself very often is to 
parents as far away from the school as possible. This is understandable. e 
adolescent is going through the process of becoming independent of his ami y, 
and one part of his life which is tmly his own is his school life. H«e e is 
his parents’ surveillance. He reports back to them only what he wishes to tell tnem 
or what someone else will tell them if he doesn't. So the parents get a ig y 


editedversionof the school life of the adolescent. 

Undoubtedly, the wishes and needs of the adolescent have ac e ° 
the emphasis of the secondary school on teacher-parent contacts. Bu is ^ P 
of contact that now exists justified? Would students Jl.e A f 

better and learn more if parents had a closer contact wit t e 
the adolescent-parent conflict arises from a lack of understanding 
worlds. school has an obligation to aM the parent, is ^ 
influence in the life of the adolescent, to gam greater insig m 
problems, as well as to help the adolescent understand better 

It must be admitted that, by and large, the pmvidc adc- 

difliculty in talking with parents. Teacher training oc society. Some 

quate orientation to the personal-sodal problems of adu 
of the problems that parents of adolescents face are. 


1- The adolescent is strongly challenging the authority of the parents, 

2. The adolescent is highly critical of his aixnit 

3. The parents may be entering middle age, _j:„ 5 {,ncnt; thej- arc no 

themselves may be going through a ^ Jqss of vitality; and. 

longer so physically attractive as belorc, personal am* 

perhaps most important, recognize a 

bitions in terms of job, moncj', or prestige. 

lane Donner, "Experience with ^^dti-family. Time U 
amunity Psychiatric Clinic," Psyc/i/afry, 31, May I • 
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4. The mothers in particular may feel less needed; the children are growing 
up and can take care of themselves; soon they will be out of the home. 
Housework has lost some meaning and actually becomes less time- 
consuming. 

5. The parents are fearful of the heterosexual needs of their children; 
they are particularly anxious that they don’t "go bad." Tire possibility 
of marriage seems imminent, and many parents feel insecure in the 
advice and help they have provided their children. 

6. Selection of life goals on the part of adolescents is a pressing problem; 
the conflict between parent and child about vocational choice becomes 
emcial for many. 

7. Parents may feel that they have not done as good a job as they should 
have in raising their children. As parents, they may be highly self- 
crihcal and have few feelings of success. Our culture provides so many 
possible courses of action for the parent that, if one choice is made, 
there may be the constant feeling that perhaps another might have 


keep in mind the 

Seslnt f 'ket surrounds the parent of today’s 

eotae hmua^ “ much more than ’’just a parent.” He is a person who is 
ship with his chiW p™d in his own life, which will color his relation- 

Sr^eVe he“ r ' ‘=kes toward all the 

and^eachMVsomToUhel «e^ difficulties in communication between parents 
'■ parents ™L"a°Lvf ky the 

fX' 7ho"can '>'e 

^P-ka'differentlangu^e^htSSM 

what to do.” ^ mferior; the teacher should tell me 

d; ■■teSv^stadTSeT'^ '"‘k ” 

e- "Teachers, °f teachers." 

can't talk to them freely." °° “'kers, are something special; I 


we or do'’ wc not ™fchirdre™f dffie"™! "Do 

cnees m values may lead to real difficult STorlrm^SLtiom ^ 
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Teachers may represent new ideas, the broader world; parents may be more 
provincial, may not be abreast of new ideas. 

Teachers may be afraid of parents; the parent may be critical, and with 
reason. The teacher always knows he can and should do a better job of teaching, 
just as the parent knows he can do a better job of being a parent. Two people 
who fear each other cannot talk easily. 

Teachers are not always sure of why they teach what they teach; they do not 
want someone coming around who may expect a clear statement about Why 
teach history in units instead of by dates, the way they did when I went to 
school?’' 

Barriers such as these interfere with good communication between parent and 
teacher. It is up to the teacher to gain insight into the problem and attempt to 
overcome it. 


The Parent Conference 

The individual conference with the parent presents additional difSculti^ 
that we have yet to discuss. On the one hand, the teacher is a "" 

education is often greater than that of the parent; on the other an , e par 
knows a great deal more about the life history of the child t an e eac 
ever know. The higher personal stake of the parent in ‘ • 

introduces an element of emotionality that must be recognize . ^ rnrent 
ciples that operate in the student conference must also prevai in 
conference. Here are a few warnings.^® 

1 . The teacher should not be on the defensive. 

Parent: Well, Mary certainly got along better last year when she h 

Mrs. Dale for her English. . t .. vci>’ 

Teachek: (Wrong) Perhaps Mrs. Dak didn’t expect her to T 

(Better) She seemed to get along better with Mrs. Dale. 

2. The parent should not be put on the defensive. 

Teachek: (Wrong) Of course, some parents see to it that their 

have a placejo ^udy^t^hom. ^ of her 

W’ork done at home. . , 

3- Do not, by implication, suggest that parents are doing a poor |0 . 

PAKE^•x: I ;ust don’t know what to do with 

Teacher: (Wrong) You aren't severe enoug i ' j 

(Better) Von feel Mary isn't acting « ell at hon 

“ Adapted from Faith W. Smitten and Bernard J. ^^^^'jn.'Edmation, Saenmento. 

Sv Slate Department of Education, Dirinon of Elementar, 

■’ Pol 1, 1947. (Mimeographed) 
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4. Do not act omniscient. 

Teacher: (Wrong) Now, with students in this ability group, we always 
tell the parents that they should take a vocational course. 

(Better) Mary seems to do better work in vocational courses. 
What do you think about this? 

5. Do not sound like a social snob. 


Teacher: (Wrong) Now we have another student— his father is a 
doctor, you knoiv— who is one of our top students. 

6. Do not pry into other people's affairs. 

Parent: Oh, I am so mad at my husband. 

Teacher; (Wrong) Now, don’t be afraid to tell me your problems; we 
are here to help you. What did your husband do? 

(Better) Sometimes parents disagree. Now I think Mary . . . 

7. Be prepared to hear unpleasant, disturbing, unexpected things. 

Parent: (Weeping) Oh, you /ust can’t imagine the awful things that 
boy does. Wiiy the other day . . . 

Teacher: (Wrong) Why, Mrs. /ones, you shouldn’t say things like that. 
(Better) These things can be very upsetting. 

8. Be discriminating in the information you give. 

Parent: Now, tell me honestly, is Mary really dumb? 

Teacher: OVrong) Now, Mrs. Jones, no one is really dumb. 

Cl K T D ^l^ary has an IQ of 80. That means she is probably 

snbnam,.-,I.Butfi,ereisnoll,inglowor,yabcut,reaIIy. 

1 a good mind for 

9. Do not become a partisan in family aHaiis. 

only risht if her father would 

vcn-wcll. ^ ^ fathers really don’t understand girls 

problem. ^ l^farys father sometimes increases the 

miiltiplictl niaiiv times ” As in*^ Pjoparing to confer with parents may be 

situation, 

Englc^^ood ClifFs, Rf.: 

^ ‘ ^ Sugg«tH)ns about mat To Do If. . . . 
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pitfalls. The teacher with an adequate understanding of parents can learn to 
conduct parent conferences with ease and skill. But it takes experience and 
a real appreciation of the problems of parents in today’s culture. It is suggested 
that some trial conferences be practiced before any actual conferences are held 
with parents. With the help of an audience, the teacher can gain insight into 
what was strong or weak in his handling of the conference.^® 

One suggested structure is as follows: 


Describe a strength, special ability, or interest of the student and 
discuss the educational implications of this with the parent. 

Describe the student’s most immediate need. Do not dwell on a 
weakness about which nothing can be done {low ability, physical handi- 
cap). The kind of weakness that can be helped through education is 
the major objective: improvement of reading, development of a hobby, 
finding a vocational objective, and the like. Get the parents \iew o t ns 
weakness; what do the parents think might be done? . . 

Discuss both the teacher’s and parents’ plans for the studen . 
be kept in mind that most of the parents whom the teac er mee s \v\ 
be mothers. The mother is more apt to be available; and, during most 
of the child's school life, has taken the most active interest in h's schrwl- 
ing. A working mother will probably ask for time o rom a; 
readily than a working father. The father, although eres c<l " th 
progress of the child, usually cannot be as active in sc i 
find time for daytime conferences. Thus the teacher \vi n 
a special effort to understand the particular pro cm 
mothers, since he will have to work priman j I'l > 


Preparing and Planning for the Parent Conference 

In preparing for the parent conference, it ma> * ^election nill 

examples of ?he work the student docs.- If the teacher " jis- 

•nclude both good and poor work, in order that t ic ‘ cc D 

‘Mod or hopeless view of his child. If the teacher slimn ho pnmn 
paper after another and then says, "See what I am up j jciatioiisliip as 

''atli Susy," irreparable damage may be done to t P^^. (q st;irt with 

as the future school progress of the student, t is 
positive material, and with something concrete to s give the 

lamination, a drawing, a comment made by ano icr ,. ^cgnti^c 

Parjait a feeling of security. Of course, to foBow good 

. may make the parent suspicious: He ju . the feehm:' 

1" order to soften the blow." Tlic teacher must rcah h - 1 
John docs both good and poor work; wc arc m cr 

I “I cjccllcnl description of tli« linrl "I I" ! ■,, c. rtlnrJrV 

I'arct.Tc.jcI.cr Conferences," Ed.reolrW l^jdcnfrr.r, 

’“iltci and I..onsd.de, op. cit. 


•If?* 
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4. Do not act omniscient. 

Teacher; (Wrong) Now, with students in this ability group, we always 
tell the parents tliat they should take a vocational course. 

(Better) Mary seems to do better work in vocational courses. 
What do you think about this? 

5. Do not sound like a social snob. 


Teacher: (Wrong) Now we have another student— his father is a 
doctor, you know— who is one of our top students. 

6. Do not pry into other people’s affairs. 

Parent: Oh, I am so mad at my husband. 

Teacher; (Wrong) Now, don’t be afraid to tell me your problems; we 
are here to help you. What did your husband do? 

(Better) Sometimes parents disagree. Now I think Mary , . . 

7. Be prepared to hear unpleasant, disturbing, unexpected things. 

Parent: (Weeping) Oh, you ;ust can’t imagine the awful things that 
boy does. Why the other day . . . 

Teacher: ^Vrong) Why, Mrs. /ones, you shouldn’t say things like that. 
(Better) These things can be very upsetting. 

8. Be discriminating in the information you give. 

Parent: Now, tell me honestly, is Mary really dumb? 

Teacher: ^Vrong) Now, Mrs. /ones, no one is really dumb, 
uihnnm,.! n ^3ry has an IQ ol 80. That means she is probably 

subnormal. But tl,ere IS nothing to worry about, reaJIy. 

oraetir-,! in ’’i” a 

'■aiuc and does not do so well with 

n«v program we plannTfoi!!? 

9. Do not become a partisan in family aSairs. 

only stop naggigiT liT.'’' 

ven- well fathers really don’t understand girls 

problem. fat'-“ sometimes increases tlie 

I'ultipticJ nianv times'® As PJJT^ring to confer with parents may be 
'■“"’“■sefatfans situation, there are many 

^ 

SoggestKiM about What To Do If 
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4. Do not act omniscient. 

Teacher: (Wrong) Now, with students in this ability group, we always 
tell the parents that they shouJd fake a vocational course. 

(Better) Mary seems to do better work in vocational courses. 
What do you think about this.^ 

5. Do not sound like a social snob. 

Teacher: (Wrong) Now we have another student-his father is a 
doctor, you know-who is one of our top students. 

6. Do not pry into other people’s affairs. 

Parent: Oh, I am so mad at my husband. 

afraid to tell me your problems; we 
are here to help you. What did your husband do? 

(Better) Sometimes parents disagree. Now I think Mary . . . 

7. Be prepared to hear unpleasant, disturbing, unexpected things. 

brreL^h7.&i2’r;.'“:‘ 

Teacher: Mrs. Jones, you shouldn’t say things like that. 

(Better) These things can be very upsetting. 

8. Be discriminating in the information you give. 

Parent; Now, teli me honestly, is Mary realiy dumb? 

Teacher: (Wrong) Now, Mrs. Jones, no one is really dumb. 

subnormal. But there 

pmetical aL^ol^e^rohLrinfsh" 1'’^ 
vague and abstract things That\ wh 7 

neiv program we planned for hen so ivell to the 

9. Do not become a partisan in family affairs. 

ontys'top I°ggtVat h™*’ "S'"' ^"'ber would 

■>' '^‘bers ready don’t understand giris 
problem. fa'ber sometinres increases the 

post's D^'lf •. 7: 
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pitfalls. The teacher with an adequate understanding of parents can learn to 
conduct parent conferences with ease and shill. But it takes experience and 
a real appreciation of the problems of parents in today's culture. It is suggested 
that some trial conferences be practiced before any actual conferences are held 
with parents. With the help of on audience, the teacher can gain insight into 
what svas strong or weak in his handling of the conference."® 

One suggested stmeture is as follow's: 

1. Describe a strength, special ability, or interest of the student and 
discuss the educational implications of this with the parent. 

2. Describe the student’s most immediate need. Do not dwell on a 
weakness about which nothing can be done (low ability, physical handi- 
cap). The kind of weakness that can be helped through education is 
the major objective: improvement of reading, development of a hobby, 
finding a vocational objective, and the like. Get the parents' view of this 
weakness; what do the parents think might be done? 

3. Discuss both the teacher’s and parents’ plans for the student. It must 
be kept in mind that most of the parents whom the teacher meets will 
be mothers. The mother is more apt to be available; and, during most 
of the child’s school life, has taken the most active interest in his school- 
ing. A w'orking mother will probably ask for time off from a job more 
readily than a working father. The father, although interested in the 
progress of the child, usually cannot be as active in school affairs or 
find time for daytime conferences. Thus the teacher will want to make 
a special effort to understand the particular problems of wives and 
mothers, since he will have to work primarily with them. 


Preparing and Planning for the Parent Conference 


In preparing for the parent conference, it may help to have on hand 
examples of the work the student does.^^ If the teacher is wise, his selection will 
include both good and poor work, in order that the parent may not get a dis- 
torted or hopeless view of his child. If the teacher shows the parent one D 
paper after another and then says, “See what I am up against in trying to work 
with Susy,” irreparable damage may be done to the parent-child relationship as 
well as the future school progress of the student. It is important to start with 
positive material, and with something concrete to show the parent: a report, an 
examination, a drawing, a comment made by another student. This \yill give the 
parent a feeling of security. Of course, to follow this immediately with negative 
material may make the parent suspicious; “He just showed me that good paper 
in order to soften the blow.” The teacher must realistically express the feeling. 
“John does both good and poor work; we ate interested, both of us, in helping 


For an excellent description of this kind of training program see Celia B. Jjqg* 

Look at Parent-Teacher Conferences,” Educational Leadership, 6, Fcbruar>- 19-19, -92 - . 

Smitter and Lonsd.ile, op. cit. 
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him do more good than poor worh. Here, I have some examples of his worlc. 
Let’s loolc at this very good quiz he turned in yesterday. See-it is good because 
it shows grasp of the facts; it is neat; he had obviously studied and thought about 
the material. But in this paper, he just threw anything at all together.” 

Home Visits 

Visiting students’ homes is not nonnally a part of the expected activities 
of secondary teachers. This is unfortunate for many obvious reasons. An enter- 
prising teacher may well do some home visiting on his own, but there is typically 
no planned program. Teachers who find themselves in new surroundings, in 
communities or parts of the country quite different from those in which they 
were reared might make a deliberate effort to conduct some home visits. It is 
important that teachers in inner-city schools, who have had only book contact 
with such communities, make home visits because that experience makes the 
situation real and relevant. The lack of close contact with the student’s living 
environment is one of the causes for the distance between what is taught and 
what the student needs to learn. Many inner-city parents need school programs 
interpreted to them, so that they can belter understand how they can help their 
youngsters attain the educational achievement that is so valuable. Prior to such 
visits reading the short story, “Operation Buena Vista, will provide some idea 
o! what not to do or say. 
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From the Top -i q 
of the Tower J-O 

secondary education 
in the year 2000 


The schools of America have always been characterized by an interesting 
diversity. Foreign observers are usually amazed to note that adjacent school 
districts may have programs that are worlds, rather than miles, apart. Yet at 
the same time, there are common characteristics. In a society with a highly 
mobile population, schools cannot be too different; the secondar}''SchooI student 
transferring from one district to another, even if it is across country, expects 
some assurance that the two years of French studied in Arlington, Vir^'nia, 
will be sufficient prerequisite for entering third-year French in San Diego, 
California. 


As one looks into the future from the top of the tower — the ivory tower of 
the university which may or may not be hy clad as well — the forces that make 
for change, innovation, and variety are also seen to be balanced by forces in 
American education and society that discourage the too-rapid move into new 
programs. The general expectation is that the public schools, wherever they 
may be, will have a familiar context It is, therefore, one thing to describe what 
one would like to see, and another to describe what he expects to see in the 
secondary schools, circa A.D. 2000. Just as preceding chapters have tried to 
balance preparations for what is often an untomfortable and educationally in- 
defensible realih' with descriptions of better practice, so the view of the future 
must take cognizance of what might happen, as against what ought to happen. 

The teacher presently entering the field may safely make one 
adolescents in the year 2000 \rill not be like the adolescents of the 19/Os. Tlic 
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adolescents of the future will differ in much the same way as adolescents now 
differ from those of the 1930s. As the adolescent he teaches will be different, the 
teacher will be also; he will be older. Tlie first prediction, then, about teaching 
in the year 2000 is that those entering the profession now will need to be as 
famihar with the culture of the “new generation” as today’s older teachers are 
CTpccted to understand (if not approve of) the hippie, the Black Power militant, 
the miniskirted eighth grader, and the underground newspaper editor and his 
discovery of four-letter words. These phenomena will inevitably be replaced by 
a d.fFermt adolescent culture. What distresses the adult generation today prob- 
ably wdl appear old^shioned and slightly ridienlous ("You mean they were 

hafit 11 h' i I't, •.non*'™ “"y 

Mt veut ^1 t“ A difference may exist: a clearer insight into 

adultjouth relationship, along mth more adequate techniques for cLs-gen- 
cration communication. ^ ® 

system Wlte alihT ^7 ^ P-t of the same human 

sjstem, nhere adults induct nonadults into the expectations of society The 

prwscs whereby this induction takes place may. howwer, be changed 

growng up. Tlic schools ic nlo^Ac u niissmg ingredient in their 

bodies for spccifiedperMsnf dm? ‘’’f" P=*ed their 

It is instructive, if not ahravs illumiil^?'' I** with some responsibility, 

charges of blame for both the 3 pathv"ff counter- 

protest.. Can such exchanys conSto’te 
need in educational planning? Wc have o!,r donbtt ^ 

Imporan- Adolcsccnls.' ' In Un*msnd.v''Ji(fote”'7 =".t Apathy in Con- 

and Paco,,. Inc.. ,968. pp. 198-2!^ (eA). Bos,™: Allyn 

..nvrm the 

J'JI. The Student Mosemenf Some Imo' • ’ 23. 1968, 17-19- tienrv F 

Annah rf'jf™'"'-” D.fd".. 93. Snmn;e,^966 

Atticl« r,i 1 Academy 0 / PoJitjciI anrl' c • » of Violence,” The 

F-l ml7n,'‘? “den!" “T “ “ ™“pie Ih^B a^'^r:,’- ™ ''7'““ " = 

Tcmb’e 'Jit., abo sec Hunter S and current Black 

bn-n. 2T. tuU- Ac'tKism an^ the Dcatf ' f 1967; 
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Indeed, one extreme example, which appears to us to miss the point entirely 
as to the problems of educational irrelevance, is the following: 

The continuing decline in the study of Latin is one of the clearest signs of 
the ominous trend toward nonintellectualism, or even anti-intellectualism, in the 
culture of this country. Such tendencies are apparently based on a vulgar pre- 
sumption of the superior "relevance” of the “modern” or the “American” or 
the “practical.” They are based also on ignorance and laziness and fear, traits 
which may be becoming national and genetic. Latin civilization lies near the 
base of Western culture; as T. S. Eliot has said, the ancients are “that which 
we know.” We cease to know them at our own peril, not theirs. Without Latin, 
for example, we can only know English and American language and literature as 
vulgar modem artifacts. They are not that, but we are very near making them that 
by our busy inefficient barbarism.^ 


The above example may indeed appear to be rather removed from the critical 
concerns of the day, but it exemplifies the variety of values effecting educational 
criticism. 

Prescriptions for the ills of youth culture today are interesting if only for their 
diversity, but are of limited assistance in setting up indicators for what teachers 
will be teaching in another quarter century or so. The moral, however, is very ob- 
vious; Just as there is significant and vociferous lack of agreement as to what 
ought to be the proper kind of education today, we predict— and indeed hope— 
that the same lack of agreement prevails in 2000. 

If it were to come to pass that there were a national system of education in the 
United States, agreed to and supported by all in or out of power, this would 
manifest a decline in the American spirit and the end of the inventive con- 
tribution of Americans to the intellectual life of the world. Diversity in educa- 
tional programs, it is hoped, will be as keenly debated and critically viewed 
in the year 2000 as now and the teacher in that era, as today, ;vill find schools 
of all kinds — some considered adequate and modern; others that arc distinc- 
tively different and “\vay out”; and some gracefully (or distressingly) old- 
fashioned.” This kind of diversity has made the task of teaclier preparation 
difficult today and will, we hope, make it difficult for the same reason in the 
future. If we prepare teachers for the best and the newest right now, it is with 
only faint optimism that we expect that thej' wll find jobs in schools that arc 
organized and equipped for this kind of education. More often, beginning 
teachers and student teachers remark on how “traditional or backward the 
field situation is. In 2000, hopefully, one will find more congruence between what 
is preached in the tower and what is practiced on the plains below'. 

Educational preachments probably will continue to be charactcnzcd at tlic 
turn of the next centur>’, o'cn as today, with wide s-anations among scholars of 
education as to wiiat educational process is most cfFcctjvc and what cducatiOTal 
content is of most w'orth. Tlicsc arc perennial concerns of all open societies. TIic 
strength of such societies rests upon the abililj' of t icir institutions o ra 
creatively with diversit)', to continue to invent and to mnos-atc, and to provide 


•Council for Basic Education Cul/efin, 13, December J96S, 5-6. 
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new alternatives for both old and new problems. Complacency about educational 
solutions IS only possible in a static or controlled society. 

One difference bchveen today and the year 2000 in the way in which educa- 
lonal problems may be debated will be the increased sophistication of data 
ntihrcd and evaluation conducted on the process and the product. Much of what 
IS presently done in the schools rests on passionate adherence to tradition or on 
pathy or Because I like it this way.” By the year 2000, with vastly increased 
knowledge of human learning and motivation and the utilization of a'^ variety of 

“ “-it'''- 

Undoubtedly some of today’s vexing value questions will be resolved bv the 

-ct if p s — ^rr 

Tlic entombment of education in a. v appearance of schools, 

arc crammed and stunned for six hours'! Ha 'vhich adolescents 
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rated by tclesision and family mobildv 
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signifiant proportion of its population Either tn ty a 

unctions nciv institutional forms ttoA. n ^ the society itself crumbles or it 
™.oncd, therefore, that seco^a 'thSht h It can be en- 
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between the ages of 6 and 18 (or until 22 for the college group) and in a special 
building called “Howard P. Taft High School.” 

Until recently, teachers were often j^rceived as meek and obedient. While they 
may have seen themselves as working in impossible situations, treated with a lack 
of professional courtesy, and underpaid, the idea of protest on their part was 
unthinkable. Even during the hungriest days of the Depression, when teachers, 
like many others, were not paid or had deep salary cuts or were paid in scrip 
rather than with money, there were few voices heard objecting. While other 
workers organized and staged massive strikes in industry after industrj', thereby 
consolidating their positions (and increasing wages and fringe benefits), teachers 
were quiet. 


During the decade 1956 through 1966, teacher militancy at last appeared and 
during that period 35 strikes occurred in the nation’s schools. In 1967, there 
were 100 strikes through which teachers demanded bargaining rights, increased 
salaries, and better working conditions. The prediction for the years between now 
and the year 2000 is that there will be increased teacher militancy, which wll 
certainly help to alter the state of education for that time. 


Education in the year 2000 will be, in many places, such a flexible concept that 
no four walls could contain it. The educational life span of an individual will also 
be significantly redefined. Movement in and out of “school” will be related to 
individual levels of competence achieved and related to individual motivations. 
The variety of educational experiences will be sufficient to permit students and 
their parents to locate an educational complex tliat fits; it will no longer be 


necessary to fit the student to whatever school happens to be in his neighborhood. 

The proportion of trained personnel to the youth being educated wall be 
vastly altered; in time each student will be served by a number of educational 


specialists, with a student specialist ratio of about 3 to 1; society will thereby be 
insured against the current tragic failure of many young people to find productive 
3nd personally satisfying life patterns. Tlie jails and reformatories of the future 
will be inhabited mostly by the nonadapting members of tlic older generation 
rather than the alarming numbers of youth who now arc the chief contributors 


to the delinquent population. 

Tlie ends of education in the year 2000 will be measured as Jolin Goodlad 
suggests not by "What knowledge is of the most worth?” but rather, by What 
kinds of human beings do we uant to produce?”® Human beings will become the 
criteria for evaluating technologies as educational instruments. If the adroit use 
of new tcclinologics contributes to more educationally rational persons, then thc\ 
will be so used. Efficiency, however, will be less significant than the quality of tlie 
human being who enters adult citizenship. For this rcison, tlic ways in which 
groups of young people work togctlicr, as well as the sarictics of adults who work 
with youth, will be utilized with more sophistication. 'The ends will (Ictcnninc 
the means. Assessment of individuals will be the criteria to \yc uscti, and not a 


® Jolm I. Coodbd. “Tlic Fiilnrc of Learning and Tcacl.mg.” Comrn.m.Vat.o:, /Inanr. 
Spring 196S, >-l >. 
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to responses of students throughout the United States and Canada (middle school 
through graduate school) expressing their belief that “school is a bore.” Extremely 
insightful observations that scr\'c as demanding challenges to anyone interested 
in becoming a teacher at any level of education. 

Fabun, Don. The Dynamics of Change. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1967. A sweeping examination of some of the major possible areas of change in 
the foreseeable future. Particularly exemplary is the imaginative format utilized 
to dramatize and focus on major ideas. 

Fantini, Mario D., and Gerald Weinstein. The Disadvantaged: Challenge to Edu- 
cation. New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1968. For the authors, “disad- 
vantaged” includes not only the impoverished, the racial or ethnic minorities, 
and the educationally deprived, but also any child for whom the established 
educational process and curriculum is outdated, inadequate, or irrelevant. 

FrjTnier, Jach. Fostering Educational Change. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Books, Inc., 1969. Deals with principles and policies that can effect changes in 
curriculum, staff, and teachcr-student-administrator relations. 

Goodlad, John I. The Future of Learning and Teaching. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1967. In this brief essay the man-machine dilemma 
as it faces the educator of tomorrow is succinctly stated, with some possible 
humane educational alternatives to avoid disaster. 

, Renata Von Steophasius, and Frances M. Klein. The Changing School 

Curriculum. New York; The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1966. 
Considers changes of the school program during the last two decades. Included 
are programs in mathematics, physical and biological sciences, social science, 
humanities, health education, and programs related to the educational program 
and activities. 


Holt, John, “Why We Need New Schooling,” Look, 34, January 13, 1970, 52. Con- 
troversial and stimulating proposals for making education relevant to life. 

Joyce, Bruce R. Man, Media, and Machines: The Teacher and His Staff. Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1967. An imaginative educator describes 
briefly, and with specific details, the way a possible teaching team of the future 
will work with students, utilizing variety of media and technology as well as 
people. 

Katz, Michael B. The Irony of Early School Reform. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. An historical study of three crises in early education; there 
are relevant lessons for reformers by a look at past efforts. A particularly lucid and 
illuminating report. 

Kelman, Herbert C. A Time To Speak; On Human Values and Social Research. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1968. Perceptive essays on the ethical questions 


arising from the study of people and society. 

Leonard, George B. Education and Ecstasy. New York: Delacorte Press, 1968. Sec 
“Visiting Day, 2001 A.D.” A dedicated humanist describes the kind of educational 
program he considers essential to producing rational and passionate world citizens. 
Michael, Donald N. The Next Generation; The Prospects Ahead for the loutli of 
Today and Tomorrow. New York: Vintage Books, 1963. A wcll-wrfftcn, succinct, 
and scholarly appraisal of the forces in American life that vail affect the ^^aJ•s 
in which youth will be growing up in the j-ears ahwd. Not all wine ^nd ros«^ 
Miles, Matthew B. (ed.). Innovation in Education. New lork: Teachers College 
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Press, Columbia University, 1964. Especially valuable is the final chapter by 
Miles which identifies the way innovafion proceeds — or fails. 

“New Media: Men and Arachines,” The News Letter. Columbus, Ohio: College of 
Education, Ohio State University, 33, May 1968, No. 8. Balanced consideration 
of the role played By machines in making teaching a more efficient and effective 
process. 

Proctor, Samuel D. The Young Negro in Atneria: J960-1980. Nerv York: As- 
sociation Press, 1966. Where he is and where he seeks to go in education, em- 
ployment, social and political status. 

Profiles of Significant Schools. Publications of the Educational Facilities Laboratory', 
477 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10022. These various publications 
of this Ford Foundation center describe schools both projected and actually 
being built which embody many principles of education, which might be generally 
accepted by the year 2000. 

Sand, Ole. “The School of the '70’s — Amazing Changes Ahead," Family Weekly, 
September 1, 1968. One man’s view of imminent teaching and learning. 

This Magazine Is About Schools. Toronto, Canada. A new journal on educational 
innovation with a particular Canadian flavor. Some of the innovations described 
and discussed and the criticisms of contemporary education suggest possible 
future developments. lTie\’ercnt, controversial, and stimulating. 

Time, Talent and Teachers. New York: The Ford Foundation, 1960. Reports on 
educational innovations supported by the Ford Foundation. Topics include "The 
Professional Partnership," “Tlie Flexible School,” and “Electronics, Architecture, 
and Learning." 

Trump, h Lloyd, arrd Delmas F. Miller. Secondary School Curriculum Improvement: 
Proposals and Procedures. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1968. Trump has been 
identified with many of the innovations in secondary education in the 1960s. 
Here he addresses himself to the many problems that face the secondary schools 
as they adapt and change. 

Vablonsky, Lewis. The Hippie Trip. New York: Pegasus (Western Publishing 
Company), 1968. One can only wonder what the children of these young 
people will be like 15 years front now. How will their influence be felt on schools 
and teachers by the year 2000? 

Tlie Year 2000. Daedalus, Journal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
90, Summer 1967. (Entire issue). A number of experts make their predictions 
about the state of the world in the future. 



Appendix 


The following films are among those selected by the authors that they consider 
to have specific value for students of teaching. The interaction analysis schema 
(pp. 34-35} can be applied to some of these films to develop expertise on the 
part of the students before going into live classrooms. 


And No Bells Ring-Parts I and 11—56 min. (both parts)-NationaI Association 
of Secondary School Principals, NEA (Washington, D.C.)— 1960 

Shows what a flexible school will look like; how students will be grouped; 
what kinds of teaching tasks will be required in the new school. 

The Berkeley Rebels-58 min.-United Church of Christ (distnb.) 

TV special which brilliantly documents the college youth rebellion of the late 
1960s. 

Buzz Session-22 min.-United Auto Workers, ClO-1953 
Shows how a buzz session works with adults. 

Censorship-A Question of Convietion-6 min.-Horizon Film Productions- 

1964 
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An open-ended short film which poses the problem of freedom of the press in 
a secondary school. Very relevant to today’s issoes in regard to student demands 
for greater freedom of expression. 

A Chance To Learn-17 min.— NBC Educational Entetprises-1969 

Local control, hiring of teachers and cumculutn selection figure prominently 
in this film which reveals many of the problems facing urban schools. 

Child of the Future-55 min.-United Church of Christ (distrib.)-1968 

Communications expert Marshall McLuhan examines some possible ways in 
which tomorrow’s children will learn. 

Critical Moments in Teaching Film Series— Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.— 
1968, 1969, 1970 

Sixteen problem-centered open-ended films which focus on recurrent situations 
that teachers face. Some are at the elementary level, some at the secondary level. 
Tlie situations are well developed, and the open-ended nature of the presentation 
provides an ideal stimulus for classroom discussion and/or role playing of end- 
ings. Each film is from 8 to IZ minutes long. A teacher's manual and student 
guide accompany the set of films. 

Titles in the series especially for secondary schools are; 

Some Courses Don’t Count (A student is faced with a decision of desirabil- 
ity vs. practicality in choosing an elective.) 

Just 3 Simple Misunderstanding (A student unthinkingly parrots his teach- 
er’s comments on the philosophy of famous writers, causing trouble at home.) 

The Day the Insects Toole Over (Restoring order to a classroom discussion 
that has gone astray. ) 

The Poetry in Paul (Handling a case of student plagiarism.) 

Less Far than the Arrow (Motivating a high-school class in poetry.) 

Report Card (How should students be graded: junior high.) 

Tense: Imperfect (The do-gooder teacher in a low socioeconomic area.) 
Walls (Apathy in a secondary-school class.) 

I Walk Away in the Rain (High IQ and low effort.) 

Read— 14 min.— Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’lith (distrib.) 

M^lien censorship strikes the library. 

From the Inside Out-24 min.-McGiaw-Hill, lnc.-1968 

Wntteu and directed by black teenagers of Richmond, California. What it is 
like to be black and live in a ghetto. 
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High School— 75 min.— Osti (264 Third Street, Cambridge, Mass.)— 1969 

Biting documentary of life in a “typieal” middle-class large high school. Shows 
the many unconscious ways the system dehumanizes adolescents. See review, 
Media and Methods, 6 (September 1969), 54+. 

The Humanities Films: Their Aims and Hses— 27 min.— Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica Educational Corporation— 1959 

Clips from approximately 15 films in the EBE Humanities Program with dis- 
cussion of best uses. 


It . .—105 mins.— Paramount Films— 1969 

A feature length film about the ultimate destruction of humane education in 
an English private school ending with the students taking over and gunning 
down all the adults. 


Incident on Wilson Street— 51 min.— United Church of Christ (distrib.)— 1969 

An elementary school teacher performing her fob with compassion and wisdom 
in Brooklyn, New York. 


Jenny— ABC Pictures Corporation and Palomar Pictures— 1969 

A feature length film about youth today, specifically an unmarried pregnant 
girl who comes to New York to have her baby. Controversial and current. 


Let Them Learn-27 min.-Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation 

-1967 

Classroom vignettes and excerpts from films which show how films aid in 
classroom learning when appropriately used. 


Make a Mighty Reach— 45 min.— National Education Association-1966 

Innovations in curriculum, buildings, and methods found throughout the 
country. Remembering that the incidents reported are indications of what 
being tried, the film is informative and encouraging. 


Mike Makes His Mark--29 min.-Agra Films (NEA distnb.) 1955 
What makes a boy drop out of school? How can he be brought back? 


The Miracle Worker-96 min.— United Artists-1962 

The immensely moving film story of how Annie Sullimn taught the deaf-mute 
Helen Keller how to communicate. 

Afore Different than AIike-35 min.-National Education Association-1966 
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Some unique and cieative school piograms whicli ptovide for individual learn- 
ing differences. 

Nobody Waved Goodby-80 min.-Bnindon Filiiis-1964 

Adolescents in conflict with today's culture and what this conflict means to 
them. 

No Reason To Stay-28 min.-National Film Board of Canada-1966 
Excruciating; part of the day in the life of a high-school student who is cast 
out by the “system.” Highly recommended, 

Phoebe— 28 min.— National Film Board of Canada— 1967 

A sensitive and moving portrayal of the dilemma of a teenage girl who be- 
comes pregnant. 

pTo;ect Discovery: A Demonstration in Education— 27 min.— Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Educational Corporation— 1966 

Documentary showing what happens when a whole school is equipped with 
maximum audio-visual resources. 

Promises To Keep— 28 min.— National Education Association— 1969 
Presentation of effective teaching in inner-city schools. 

The Quiet Revolution— 28 min.— National Education Association— 1966 

Shoss’S five schools utilizing new procedures such as team teaching, flexible 
scheduling, nongraded programs. 

Sixteen in AVebster Groves— 47 min.— United Church of Christ (distrib.)— 1966 

Conformity of suburban youth, circa 1967. How does youth today compare? 

The Student-16 min.-McGraw-Hill (distrib.)— 1969 

A film made by students about students using fantasy to raise critical questions 
about learning and about life. 

Summerhill— 28 min.— National Film Board of Canada— 1966 

A risit at the famous English educational experimental school and with its 
founder, A. S. Neill. Highly interesting. 

Teachers?— B min.— Franciscan Filins— 1958 

A provocative and unusual parody of teaching styles which highlights by 
exaggeration those things which tnalx a teacher good— and bad. 
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Teacliing-A Question of Method-6 min.-Horizon Film Productions-1964 

A secondary-school history teacher is faced with a dilemma about what he 
should teach about the literal or historical “truth” of the Bible. Open-ended. 
Highly recommended. 

Teaching the One and the Many— 28 min. — National Education Association— 
1966 

How faculty and students in a small rural junior-senior high school utilize 
modern technology for individualizing instruction. 

A Time for Learning— 36 min.— New York; Chelsea House, University-at-Large 
Films-1968 

An intriguing mixture of actual classrooms at work interspersed with com- 
mentary by Jerome Bruner presenting not only the ideas that lie behind the 
curriculum program, "Man, a Course of Study,” but behind the development of 
inquiry procedures and classroom gaming. Although the material is used with a 
fifth grade, the generalizations about learning as developed by Bruner are appli- 
cable in other areas and levels. 

To Sir, with Love— 105 min.— Columbia Cinematheque— 1967 

Film version of the book by the same name, with Sidney Poirier portraying the 
problems of a black teacher in an English slum secondaiy school. 

Toward Inquiry: Teaching Earth Science — 21 min. — Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation — 1967 

An actual classroom demonstration plus frank comments of students and 
secondary-school teachers utilizing the investigative approach of the Earth Sci- 
ence Curriculum Project. 

Hp the Down Staircase — Warner Brothers — 1967 
Film version of the highly popular novel; could be w'ewed as a contrast to To 
Sir, with Love. 

You’re No Good— 28 min.— National Film Board of Canada-1965 
A disturbing and moving analysis of the making of a delinquent, in\olnng 
questions about authoritj', freedom, and personal worth. 
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as guide, 231-233 
personal qualities of, 234 
Dissent, 430 

and the gifted student, 283-284 
strikes and protests, 362-364 
student, 41, 50, 63 
Donner, Jane, 421 
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See also Role-playing 
Drill, classroom games for, 250-254 
defined, 24 
limitations of, 249 
successful use of, 249-250 
Dropouts, 379 
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use of, 299-300 
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as cumulative process, 296 
definition of, 294-295 
Examinations (see Tests; Testing) 
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as learning aids, 250-254 
limitations of, 254 
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Ghetto schools, discrimination in, 50-51 
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dissent of, 283-284 

effect of male and female stereotypes 
on, 282-283 

in heterogeneous class, 285-286 
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identification of, 285-286 
vocational problems of, 68 
Ginzberg, Eli, 68 

Girls, fear and anxiety reports, 397-398 
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overgrading of, 274 
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psychological effects of, 327-328, 
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peer-valuation in, 214-219 
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social relarionships in, 198-199 
and sociometric test, 207-218 
teacher’s role in, 203-204, 205 
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applied, 181-182 
performance test, 298-299 
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Home study skills, development of, 
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as learning experience, 259-260 
and student development, 259 
teacher's role in, 260 
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mass ability testing of, 274 
Isolation, as punishment, 385 
Item analysis, definition of, 306 
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Metcalf, Lawrence, 224 
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Motion pictures, 125-126 
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O’Dowd, Donald D., 331 
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Parent-teacher conference, 423-425 
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423^25 
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preparing and planning for, 425 
Parents, attitude toward teachers, 422 
and grades, 341-343 
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problems of, 421-422 
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relation to adolescents, 61-62 
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learning theory applied, 182-183 
Pinkham, Fred, 210 
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Prejudice of teachers, 72 
Premarital sexual relations, 66 
Problem<enteted units, 178 
Programmed learning, 131-133 
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effect on teachers, 384 
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Reading, comprehension, defined, 86 
diagnosis of difficulty in, 86 
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McLuhan, Marshall, on, 85 
of paperback books, 88 
as real need, 96 
remedial, 90-91 
retardation, 88-89 
scores, 87 

in separate subjects, 84-85, 91-96 
speed, 86 
study skills in, 263 
SQ5R technique in, 263-264 
Reading levels, 87 
Reading tests, 89-90 
Redl, Fritz, 140 
Reese, Ellen P., 388 

Resident teacher, in student-teaching, 

18, 20, 22-25 

Resources, for black studies, 188 
community counseling, 415-416 
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people as learning, 110-115 
Review, definition of, 248, 255 
procedures, 255-256 
related to examination, 256 
at unit end, 256-257 
Riesman, David, 430 
Riessman, Frank, 384 
Robins, LceN., 380 
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definition of, 236 
in group guidance, 417 
initiation of, 237-239 
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Student teacher (cont.) 
and unit plans, 175-177 
See also Student teaching 
Student'teachei inleiaction, 
Student-teacher rapport and grading, 

533-334 

Student teaching, adolescent relation- 
ships in, 26-31 
and community resources, 27 
importance of, 32-33 
introduction to, 1 5-16 
observations, 17-20 
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role of resident teacher, 18, 20, 22-25 
and school resources, 26-27 
and videotape process, 14 
Study, development of shills for, 264 
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Teacher, autocratic, 49 
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and classroom management, 138-139 

community relations, 225 

and community resources, 415-416 

as counselor, 396-401 

democratic, 49 

dominativc, defined, 34 

effects of grading system on, 534-335 

female, special problems of, 362 

and hearing handicaps, 100-101 
in literature, bibliography of, 12-13 
integrative, defined, 34 
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as lecturer, 105-106 
laissez-faire, 49 

male, special problems of, 361-362 
middle-class values of, 75, 582 
militancy, 362-364 
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fears of, 138-139 
and generation gap, 398-401 
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special problems of, 361-362 
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time management, 149 
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Teacher-student interaction, 35 
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conflicts in, 78 

the “different" student, 269-270 
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rapport in, 142 
social barriers to, 69-70 
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design of, 310 
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length of, 309 
mental health, 397-399 
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